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I.  A BASIC  READING  PROGRAM 


A basic  reading  series  in  the  elementary  school  provides,  for  all  chil- 
dren, a complete  program  of  development  of  fundamental  reading 
habits,  skills,  and  attitudes.  It  supplies  content,  invites  comparison, 
stimulates  criticism,  evokes  enjoyment,  and  kindles  inspiration. 

To  achieve  these  purposes,  a basic  reading  series  must  meet  three 
fundamental  requirements: 

7.  If  must  mrnisfer  to  the  needs  of  all  children^  especially  to  those 
which  are  related  to  receiving  and  expressing  ideas;  in  short, 
it  must  meet  the  inherent  need  to  communicate. 

2.  If  must  form  an  integral  part  of  a rich  program  of  curricular 

experiences. 

3.  It  must  exhibit  in  its  content  and  in  its  organization  the  best 

methods  of  learning  and  teaching,  those  based  upon  modern 
research  as  well  as  those  tested  by  time. 


THE  GINN  BASIC  READERS 

In  fulfillment  of  these  three  purposes  the  present  series  may  be  char- 
acterized as  follows: 

I.  It  meets  children’s  needs. 

A.  It  serves  as  an  important  means  of  growth  in  wholesome  per- 

sonality. 

B.  It  continuously  develops  reading  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes. 

C.  It  offers  at  once  the  means,  the  skills,  and  the  motives  for  the 

communication  required  in  modern  life. 

D.  It  cultivates  a taste  for  good  literature. 

E.  It  gives  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  life  in  modern 

America  and  a sense  of  an  interdependent  world. 

F.  It  presents  ideas  and  suggests  attitudes  associated  with  worthy 

citizenship  and  ethical  character. 
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II.  If  constitutes  part  of  a larger  curriculum. 

A.  It  contains  materials  in  various  content  fields  (science,  social 

studies,  the  arts,  hygiene,  etc.),  as  well  as  in  both  classical 
and  contemporary  children’s  literature. 

B.  It  gives  practice  in  the  skills  essential  to  the  serious  reading 

(study)  of  printed  materials  in  the  various  school  subjects. 

C.  It  contains  many  suggestions  for  enrichment:  (1)  recommenda- 

tions for  the  constructive  and  creative  activities  of  the  modem 
school;  (2)  specific  references  to  a wealth  of  related  experi- 
ences as  found  in  songs,  phonograph  records,  radio  programs, 
films,  slides,  excursions,  club  activities,  and  school  assemblies. 

III.  It  exemplifies  at  all  levels  the  best  available  methods  of  learning 

and  teaching  reading. 

A.  It  affirms  that  reading  is  one  of  a closely  related  group  of  language 

arts. 

B.  It  utilizes  the  findings  of  research  in  child  development  and  in  the 

psychology  of  learning. 

C.  It  recognizes  throughout  the  driving  power  of  children’s  interests. 

D.  It  provides  at  all  levels  for  developing  and  determining  reading 

readiness. 

E.  It  is  organized  around  broad  centers  of  interest  related  to  child 

growth. 

F.  It  emphasizes  an  awareness  of  the  many  purposes  of  readiness 

and  contributes  to  their  attainment. 

G.  It  includes  in  each  grade  a vocabulary-building  program  based 

upon  a variety  of  approaches. 

H.  It  features  a continuous  evaluation  program,  including  tests  and 

other  means  of  appraisal. 

I.  It  diagnoses  individual  abilities  and  suggests  appropriate  in- 
dividual procedures. 


/ • A Series  Designed  for  Children 

Any  elementary-school  activity  is  valuable  as  it  serves  the  basic 
needs  of  children.  A reading  program  must  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
the  contribution  it  makes  to  positive,  wholesome  development.  The 
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primary  aim  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  is  to  provide  opportunities  for 
desirable  growth  in  mental,  emotional,  and  social  ways. 

A basic  reading  series  should  not  only  rise  out  of  the  present  needs  of 
children,  but  should  also  contribute  to  the  development  of  new  needs 
upon  higher  levels.  A series  that  does  this  will,  through  its  content, 
organization,  and  gradation,  not  only  meet  the  child  where  he  is,  but 
provide  for  his  further  growth  in  skill,  ability,  and  character. 

GROWTH  IN  WHOLESOME  PERSONALITY 

This  series  helps  to  develop  a balanced  personality.  From  the  first 
pre-primer  onward,  children  read  about  valuable  social  experiences, 
such  as  work,  play,  sharing,  helping  others — experiences  that  directly 
influence  desirable  personal  growth.  Thus  each  child  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  identify  his  own  experiences  with  those  of  others.  This  gives 
him  that  sense  of  ’’belonging”  and  that  feeling  of  security  which  are 
essential  to  healthful  mental  and  emotional  adjustment.  The  humor, 
the  action,  and  the  widening  activities  which  characterize  these  readers 
assure  the  child’s  increasing  enjoyment  and  understanding.  They  con- 
tribute to  his  expanding  personality. 

READING  SKILLS,  HABITS,  AND  ATTITUDES 

The  immediate,  face-to-face  objective  in  a basic  reading  program  is 
the  teaching  of  abilities  and  habits,  and  their  association  with  favorable 
attitudes.  Reading  abilities  are  many  and  varied.  They  begin  before 
the  pre-primer  level;  they  have  not  yet  ended  at  the  high-school  level. 
They  involve  word  recognition,  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  words 
to  one  another  and  to  phrases  and  sentences,  the  appreciation  of  the 
sequence  of  ideas,  the  noting  of  the  most  important  ideas,  reading  for 
specific  details,  following  a sequence  of  events,  apprehending  the  or- 
ganization of  an  article,  the  critical  examination  of  the  author’s  pur- 
pose, the  drawing  of  inferences,  and  the  numerous  other  skills  and 
abilities  which  modern  analysis  has  found  in  good  reading. 

When  these  abilities  are  learned,  they  approach  the  status  of  habits. 
Word  recognition  becomes  easy.  Selection,  inference,  evaluation,  and 
all  the  other  aspects  of  reading  are  carried  out  with  a minimum  of 
effort. 

The  overtones,  the  concomitant  learnings,  are  also  always  in  evi- 
dence. A child  takes  on  attitudes  not  only  toward  reading  in  general, 
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but  toward  different  types  of  reading  involving  the  abilities  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made.  Enjoying  a humorous  story  tends  to 
build  a favorable  attitude.  Analyzing  the  writer’s  thought,  and  growing 
in  the  ease  with  which  one  can  do  so,  aid  the  formation  of  a favorable 
attitude  toward  such  an  undertaking.  Moreover,  the  basic  reading  pro- 
gram contributes  to  the  development  of  such  attitudes  as  a preference 
for  meaningful  reading  rather  than  verbalism,  a desire  to  share  enjoy- 
able reading  materials  with  others,  a readiness  in  the  adjustment  of 
pace  to  purpose,  and  a willingness  to  undertake  the  labor  of  study. 

THE  IDEA  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Communication  of  ideas  is  a key  activity  in  all  school  procedures. 
Language  exists  as  a means  of  communication,  and  power  in  the  use 
of  language  is  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  abilities 
that  children  can  acquire. 

In  written  or  printed  form,  language  communicates  ideas,  arouses 
emotions,  and  influences  character  for  all  those  who  have  mastered  its 
symbolism,  that  is,  for  all  who  have  learned  to  read.  An  instructional 
program  which,  like  that  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers,  here  presented, 
regards  reading  as  a means  of  serving  the  broad  human  need  for  com- 
munication is  thereby  lifted  from  the  level  of  the  commonplace  to  a 
position  of  dignity  and  power. 

LITERARY  TASTE 

A basic  reading  series  should  contribute,  and  this  one  does  contribute, 
to  a knowledge  of  good  stories  and  a preference  for  good  literature.  To 
this  end  the  pupil  must  read  widely  in  order  that  his  choices  may  be 
intelligent;  easily  in  order  that  his  experience  may  be  enjoyable;  and 
wisely  in  order  that  his  critical  standards  may  be  refined.  Hence  the 
truly  adequate  program  in  reading  will,  directly  or  indirectly,  provide 
an  abundance  of  reading  matter;  it  will  accurately  adjust  its  text  to  the 
reading  abilities  of  pupils;  and  it  will  ensure  a high  literary  quality  in 
its  offerings. 

MODERN  AMERICA  AND  AN  INTERDEPENDENT  WORLD 

Throughout  this  reading  series  the  authors  have  emphasized  social 
ideas.  At  different  levels  they  have  developed  such  fundamental  con- 
cepts as  home,  family,  community,  democracy,  co-operation,  com- 
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munication  of  ideas,  and  interdependence.  They  have  included  ma- 
terials which  give  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  In  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  this  idea  is  con- 
veyed by  such  unit  titles  as  "Our  Home,"  "At  the  Farm,”  "All  Around 
the  City,”  "Americans  All,”  "Work  for  Everyone,”  and  "They  Earned 
Their  Way.”  By  contrast,  and  hence  serving  to  illuminate  the  Ameri- 
can idea,  units  are  included  regarding  people  far  away  and  long  ago — 
for  example,  "Children  Everywhere,”  "Boys  and  Girls  of  Other  Days,” 
and  "Neighbors  Around  the  World.” 

The  upper-grade  readers  include  a wide  variety  of  selections  dealing 
with  life  in  Europe,  Latin  America,  the  Orient,  the  Southwest  Pacific 
— in  short,  with  the  cultural  life  of  people  in  many  lands;  and  in  all 
this  the  emphasis  is  upon  understanding,  tolerance,  and  a sense  of  in- 
terdependence in  a world  made  small  by  modern  communication. 

WORTHY  CITIZENSHIP  AND  ETHICAL  CHARACTER 

Books  can  do  much  to  reinforce  desirable  patterns  of  group  living  in 
a classroom.  It  is  the  conscious  purpose  of  the  authors  of  this  series 
to  exalt,  grade  by  grade,  the  virtues  of  teamwork,  of  co-operation,  of 
mutual  responsibility.  As  the  social  group  under  consideration  widens, 
these  aspects  of  living  and  working  together  for  common  ends  expand 
into  the  idea  of  citizenship  in  the  state  and  nation. 

Closely  allied  to  the  social  ideal  is  the  ideal  of  ethical  character.  The 
content  of  this  series  presents  high  standards  of  behavior  not  by  pre- 
cept, but  by  example.  The  primary  books,  in  an  intimate  setting,  and 
the  later  books,  in  a wider  setting,  present  characters  in  situations  where 
choices  based  on  high  motives  are  made.  As  children  project  themselves 
into  these  situations,  they  build  worthy  behavior  patterns  and  sound 
ethical  values. 

II  • The  Series  os  Part  of  o Larger  Curriculum 

Reading  is  an  integral  part  of  a rich  program  of  curricular  activities 
and  experiences.  It  enormously  exceeds  in  range,  though  not  in  con- 
creteness, the  opportunities  for  direct  experience.  It  adds  meaning  to 
the  ordinary  events  of  life.  It  broadens  horizons  and  adds  new  under- 
standings. Direct,  firsthand  experience  and  reading  combine  to  present 
most  of  the  learning  situations  of  the  modern  school. 
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MATERIALS  DRAWN  FROM  MANY  FIELDS 

Consistent  with  the  fact  that  reading  is  part  and  parcel  of  nearly  all 
school  activities,  this  series  places  before  the  child  the  kind  of  reading 
matter  that  he  will  encounter  in  his  reading  of  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  science.  Not  only  does  it  include  factual  articles  drawn 
from  these  and  other  fields,  but  also  it  contains  many  realistic  stories 
which  enrich  the  pupil’s  understanding  and  heighten  his  appreciation. 

TEACHING  PUPILS  HOW  TO  STUDY 

Through  its  work-type  skills  program,  presented  by  means  of  the 
readers  and  accessory  materials,  the  series  provides  the  techniques  and 
ensures  the  habits  of  successful  study.  Fundamental  skills  are  system- 
atically and  gradually  introduced,  practiced,  and  maintained;  sound 
habits  are  formed;  and  desirable  attitudes  are  fostered.  So  armed,  the 
pupil  meets  with  assurance  and  satisfaction  the  reading  problems  of  the 
content  subjects. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

The  use  of  constructive  and  creative  activities  and  of  such  related 
experiences  as  singing,  listening  to  music,  observing  films,  taking  trips, 
and  participating  in  school  assemblies  contributes  both  directly  and  in- 
directly to  a reading  program.  These  activities  and  experiences  tend  to 
integrate  reading  with  other  classroom  experiences;  they  build  a back- 
ground for  the  better  understanding  and  interpretation  of  printed 
matter;  they  afford  a means  for  expressing,  in  other  than  language 
forms,  the  ideas  gained  from  reading;  and  they  create  and  foster  active 
interest. 

By  means  of  the  teachers’  manuals  this  series  gives  full  recognition 
to  such  an  extension  of  the  reading  program.  Moreover,  in  making 
recommendations  for  these  enrichments,  the  authors  have  kept  in  mind 
the  teachers  in  rural  schools  and  those  in  city  schools,  the  teachers  who 
have  at  their  disposal  a wealth  of  modern  instructional  equipment  and 
those  who  must  contrive  to  work  with  meager  supplies.  Among  the 
varied  and  numerous  suggestions  every  teacher  will  find  help  in  meeting 
her  particular  need. 
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Ill  • The  Most  Effective  Ways 
of  Teaching  and  Learning 

This  series  is  characterized  by  the  resourcefulness  of  its  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  reading.  The  variety  and  ingenuity  of  its  methodology 
ensures  ease  of  teaching  and  learning.  This  provision  for  meeting  varied 
needs  and  purposes,  however,  is  consistent  with  a definite  framework  of 
method  and  a well-defined  philosophy  of  instruction.  The  present 
Manual,  together  with  the  other  manuals  of  the  series,  aims  to  present 
a clear-cut  procedure  for  every  unit  and  subunit  of  the  reading  material. 
Always,  however,  the  individual,  personal  needs  of  children  are  kept 
in  mind. 

READING  AS  ONE  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

The  authors  have  designed  both  readers  and  accessories  with  the 
conviction  that  reading  is  one  of  the  language  arts.  The  readers  afford 
content  and  motivation  for  dramatization,  discussion,  and  storytelling, 
while  the  manuals  suggest  ways  of  developing  these  forms  of  oral  ex- 
pression, as  well  as  many  other  language  activities,  such  as  listening, 
creative  writing,  and  even  spelling.  Special  attention  is  given  to  oral 
reading  and  speech  improvement.  In  short,  the  series  aims  to  draw  to- 
gether the  language  arts  and  focuses  attention  upon  a broad  program 
for  their  concurrent  development. 

THE  SERIES  AS  A PRODUCT  OF  RESEARCH 

Research  in  the  field  of  reading  has  been  wide  and  fruitful.  Not  less 
so,  however,  have  been  the  investigations  in  more  general  fields,  such 
as  those  of  child  development  and  of  learning  as  a human  experience. 
The  content  of  these  readers  is  adjusted  to  the  known  facts  concerning 
child  development.  More  is  said  in  the  next  chapter  about  this  and 
other  types  of  adjustment  to  growth.  The  teachers’  manuals  have  been 
formulated  in  the  light  of  established  facts  concerning  learning — the 
virtues  of  readiness,  the  value  of  motivation,  the  effect  of  awareness  of 
progress,  and  the  determining  role  of  insight  in  acquiring  knowledge 
and  skill. 

THE  ROLE  OF  INTEREST 

The  concept  of  interest  has  two  aspects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  basic 
to  learning.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  an  objective  of  learning.  In  learn- 
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ing  to  read,  interest  provides  strong  motivation,  guarantees  attention, 
and  ensures  effort.  Indeed,  if  a child  is  genuinely  interested,  he  may 
learn  to  read  with  very  little  guidance.  On  the  other  hand,  interest  as 
an  objective  is  no  less  important.  To  arouse  an  interest  in  reading  as 
such  and  to  promote  a desire  to  pursue  this  fascinating  activity  are 
worthy  aims  for  the  teacher — aims  which  have  been  uppermost  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  authors  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers. 

READINESS  AT  ALL  LEVELS 

Readiness  for  reading  is  a broad  term.  On  the  one  hand,  it  suggests 
that  a pupil  is  equipped  to  read,  with  understanding,  a book  on  a new 
level  of  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  imply  merely  that  he  is 
prepared  to  read,  with  ease  and  interest,  a story  or  an  article  on  a par- 
ticular subject.  Basically,  readiness  is  a stage  reached  in  the  course  of 
normal  growth.  Special  techniques  and  materials,  however,  are  useful 
in  directing  and  stimulating  growth  and  in  helping  the  pupil  to  over- 
come his  disabilities. 

This  series  provides  instruments  for  measuring  readiness  for  new 
undertakings.  It  guides  the  teacher  in  arousing  readiness  for  a specific 
task.  At  the  beginning  stages  it  offers  two  special  volumes  for  the  pupil. 
These  include  materials  for  diagnosis,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of 
the  skills  which  facilitate  the  use  of  the  first  pre-primer.  The  reading- 
readiness  program  is  complete,  extending  from  the  first  year  through  the 
eighth.  It  emphasizes  guidance  no  less  than  diagnosis  and  measurement. 

BROAD  CENTERS  OF  INTEREST 

A result  of  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  interest  has 
been  the  search  for  greater  certainty  concerning  the  nature  of  children’s 
interests.  During  recent  years  the  universal  appeal  of  certain  specific 
topics  has  been  rather  well  established.  Drawing  upon  this  knowledge, 
the  authors  have,  for  each  volume  of  the  series,  selected  several  themes 
as  a framework  for  stories,  poems,  and  articles.  In  so  doing  they  have 
recognized  the  need  for  variety  and  balance,  the  changing  and  maturing 
interests  of  boys  and  girls,  and  the  importance  not  only  of  gratifying 
present  tastes,  but  also  of  opening  up  new  fields  of  experience. 

IN  THE  SERVICE  DF  PURPOSE 

In  this  series,  reading  is  not  regarded  as  a uniform  process.  The 
authors  recognize  that  a good  reader  reads  in  various  ways  according 
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to  his  purpose.  He  may  skim  the  morning  paper  to  see  what  is  there. 
He  may  read  rapidly  an  item  of  moderate  interest  and  less  rapidly  an 
item  of  greater  interest.  He  may  read  not  to  find  out  what  is  there, 
but  to  find  out  whether  a particular  thing  is  there.  His  method  of 
reading  an  intricate  expository  article  or  a closely  reasoned  argument 
will  differ  from  his  method  of  reading  a straight  narrative  or  descrip- 
tion. Finally,  if  he  seeks  really  to  master  a topic,  his  reading  method 
will  be  the  method  of  study.  Reading,  therefore,  varies  according  to 
intention;  and  the  good  reader  is  good  partly  because  he  possesses  a 
flexible  method  suited  to  his  purposes. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  VOCABULARY  BUILDING 

From  the  mass  of  evidence  concerning  the  problem  of  growth  in 
word  power,  a relatively  small  number  of  conclusions  emerge  with  strik- 
ing clarity.  Among  these  are  two  which  have  received  special  considera- 
tion in  preparing  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers.  First,  there  are  several 
"best”  methods  for  attaining  independence  in  word  recognition,  not 
merely  one.  Consequently,  instruction  is  given  in  such  techniques  as 
those  of  the  mastery  of  a sight  vocabulary,  auditory  and  visual  dis- 
crimination, phonetic  analysis,  and  the  use  of  context  clues.  As  a re- 
sult of  these  varied  approaches,  each  child  is  helped  to  develop  the 
methods  of  word-attack  best  suited  to  his  capacities. 

Second,  vocabulary  building  should  stress  meaning,  while  develop- 
ing recognition.  In  the  early  stages  of  reading,  the  major  task  of  the 
learner  is  to  apprehend  the  visual  symbols  of  words  and  attach  a single 
meaning  to  each.  Soon,  however,  the  enrichment  of  the  meanings  of 
familiar  words  and  the  acquisition  of  new  words  increase  in  importance 
until,  at  the  upper  levels,  vocabulary  building  is  paramount. 

A CONTINUOUS  EVALUATION  PROGRAM 

Evaluation  is  not  a restricted  activity  involving  only  pencil-and- 
paper  tests,  however  excellent  these  may  be.  Nor  does  it  consist  solely 
in  the  measurement  of  achievement  in  word  recognition,  reading  com- 
prehension, reading  interpretation,  and  the  many  other  reading  skills. 
Evaluation  implies  also  the  appraisal  of  growth  in  the  attitudes,  the 
habits,  and  the  social  and  emotional  adjustments  which  are  at  once 
the  conditions  and  the  outcomes  of  successful  reading. 

The  Ginn  Basic  Readers  feature  a continuous  program  of  evalua- 
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tion.  A series  of  readiness  and  achievement  tests  parallels  the  work  of 
all  the  grades.  The  workbooks  and  teachers’  manuals  likewise  provide 
many  measures  of  progress.  Moreover,  the  teachers’  manuals  include 
further  suggestions  for  evaluation.  In  particular,  they  guide  the  teacher 
in  checking  and  interpreting  the  more  subtle  aspects  of  growth,  such  as 
participation  in  group  activities,  facility  in  self-expression,  and  active 
interest  in  learning  to  read  more  easily  and  effectively. 

CARING  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHILD 

The  adjustment  of  a reading  program  to  the  needs  of  individuals  is 
a continuous  process.  It  is,  moreover,  achieved  in  diverse  ways,  several 
of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Individual 
interests  and  purposes,  individual  degrees  of  readiness,  individual  rates 
of  learning,  must  be  fully  recognized.  Wise  provisions  must  be  made  for 
the  slow  learner,  as  well  as  for  the  fast  learner,  for  the  child  with  a rich 
background,  as  well  as  for  the  one  with  meager  experience. 

In  the  teachers’  manuals  of  this  series  the  authors  offer  guidance  for 
meeting  individual  needs.  A flexible  teaching  method  has  been  care- 
fully developed.  Every  lesson  plan  contains  a variety  of  helps,  some 
adapted  to  bright  children  and  others  to  dull  children.  In  addition, 
the  evaluation  program  provides  the  measures  by  which  individual 
abilities  may  be  diagnosed  and  individual  progress  may  be  appraised. 
Though  acknowledging  that  it  is  the  teacher  who  must  individualize 
the  reading  program,  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  nevertheless  offer  her 
every  possible  aid  in  doing  so. 
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II.  THE  VERTICAL  ORGANIZATION 


A basic  reading  program  is  organized  by  grades  because,  for  ad- 
ministrative convenience,  the  school  is  itself  so  organized.  In  all  reading 
series,  the  text  in  the  readers,  the  exercises  in  the  workbooks,  the 
methods  in  the  manuals,  and  even  the  size  of  type  which  the  child 
reads  are,  as  we  say,  graded.  We  think  of  the  child,  the  teacher,  and 
the  book  as  at  certain  levels;  that  is,  we  think  horizontally. 

Such  an  organization,  however,  is  not  sufficient.  If  the  realities  of 
child  development  are  respected,  another  definite  plan  is  likewise 
needed,  an  arrangement  which  cuts  across  grade  lines  and  emphasizes, 
both  within  and  between  grades,  the  continuity  of  growth  in  reading 
abilities.  Such  a plan  of  organization  may  be  called  vertical]  and  such  a 
plan  is  a feature  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers. 

When  a vertical,  as  well  as  a horizontal,  plan  is  put  into  effect,  the 
adjustment  of  materials  and  procedures  to  the  status  of  the  individual 
child  becomes  a practical  undertaking.  At  any  given  moment  the  pupil 
is,  of  course,  at  some  particular  stage  in  each  of  the  major  aspects  of 
reading.  These  various  stages,  however,  will  not  all  represent  the  same 
degree  of  maturation.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  that  a read- 
ing program  set  up  from  kindergarten  to  high  school  on  a continuous 
basis  will  help  the  teacher  to  provide  for  the  diversified  needs  of  the  child. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  reading  ability  which  develop  in  a con- 
tinuous way  from  kindergarten  through  high  school.  These  are  closely 
related  to  one  another,  but  they  may  be  considered  also  as  significant 
strands  in  a vertical  program.  The  seven  major  strands  along  which 
the  cumulative  vertical  program  has  been  organized  in  this  series  are 

1.  Readiness  for  reading 

2.  Vocabulary  building 

3.  Work-type  or  study  skills 

4.  Literary  appreciation 

5.  Related  language  arts 

6.  Evaluation 

7.  Individualization 
13 
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There  are  other  scarcely  less  important  strands  which  serve  to  knit 
this  program  into  a large  and  effective  unity — the  oral-reading  program, 
the  provision  for  increasing  speed  of  reading,  the  provision  for  the 
enrichment  of  experience,  and  so  on.  The  seven  major  strands,  how- 
ever, will  be  described  in  the  following  pages  of  this  chapter.  An  author 
or  an  editor  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  has  been  responsible  for  the 
planning  of  each  of  these  programs  in  a continuous,  vertical  sense. 

READINESS  FOR  READING 

The  factor  of  readiness  is  now  regarded  as  an  important  condition 
for  all  learning.  It  applies  with  compelling  force  at  the  moment  when 
the  child’s  first  steps  in  reading  are  attempted.  The  critical  nature  of 
that  experience,  the  promise  which  it  holds,  and  the  drama  with  which 
it  is  invested  have  tended  unduly  to  particularize  the  concept  of  readi- 
ness. Actually,  readiness  for  reading  applies  at  all  levels  and  in  all 
types  of  reading  activity. 

In  the  development  of  a reading  program  the  readiness  of  every 
pupil  at  each  progressive  stage  must  be  diagnosed  and,  if  found  wanting, 
must  be  supplied  (see  "Evaluation,”  p.  23).  Only  if  a program  retro- 
gresses or  becomes  merely  repetitive  can  readiness  be  in  any  sense  taken 
for  granted.  Since  the  program  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  grows  in 
successive  stages,  the  idea  of  readiness  and  the  obligation  to  establish 
readiness  are  present  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  series.  Each 
book  and  each  unit  within  a book  has  its  function  to  perform.  For 
example,  as  children  advance  through  the  different  levels  of  achieve- 
ment, they  meet  new  words  or  widened  concepts,  they  attempt  to 
understand  longer  or  more  complex  organizations  of  material,  they 
begin  to  read  for  new  purposes.  Thus,  in  a very  real  sense,  the  learner 
is  always  beginning  and  therefore  is  always  in  need  of  readiness. 

Hence,  at  every  level,  the  teacher  of  this  series  is  helped  in  using  these 
five  readiness  procedures:^ 

1.  Making  sure  that  the  children  have  a basis  of  reading  habits  and 

skills  as  a foundation  for  the  activities  required  in  the  reading  task. 

2.  Stimulating  interest  in  what  is  to  follow  by  relating  it  to  other 

pupil  experiences  or  appealing  to  the  children’s  curiosity. 

^David  H.  Russell,  ’’Diagnosis  of  Reading  Readiness  at  All  School  Levels,”  The  School 
(Toronto)  (December,  1945),  Vol.  34,  pp.  291-297. 
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3.  Building  a background  of  concepts  or  key  ideas  that  are  related 

to  or  occur  in  the  reading  materials. 

4.  Providing  a mental  set  for  the  material  to  be  read^  particularly 

in  terms  of  the  author’s  mood  or  purpose. 

5.  Helping  to  develop  a systematic  attack  by  making  the  pupils 

conscious  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  will  read. 

VOCABULARY  BUILDING 

Acquiring  larger  recognition  and  meaning  vocabularies  ordinarily 
proceeds  all  through  school  and  into  adult  life.  This  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant strands  in  the  vertical  development  of  reading  and  language 
abilities. 

Highly  desirable  as  it  is  that  sentences  and  phrases  should  receive 
emphasis  as  units  of  learning,  still  word  recognition  and  word  learning 
are  fundamental.  For  the  most  part,  throughout  the  elementary-school 
course,  the  reading  vocabulary  is  brought  abreast  and  kept  abreast  of 
the  hearing  vocabulary.  The  essential  task,  therefore,  is  the  learning 
of  visual  symbols  and  the  association  of  these  symbols  with  meanings 
already  attached  to  the  corresponding  auditory  symbols.  The  role  of 
the  auditory  symbols  is  important,  especially  with  young  children,  but 
intermediary. 

Accordingly  three  basic  elements  are  present  in  vocabulary  building, 
namely,  meaning,  auditory  imagery,  and  visual  imagery.  Each  sug- 
gests essential  types  of  learning,  always  in  association  with  those  of  at 
least  one  of  the  other  two.  Practice  in  sight  recognition,  visual  dis- 
crimination, auditory  perception,  phonetic  analysis,  the  use  of  context 
clues — all  these  are  admirable  if  none  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

In  this  program  the  manual  for  each  grade  contains  an  index  of  the 
word-recognition  skills  for  the  grade,  including  page  references  to  the 
material  itself.  Thus,  at  any  time,  the  teacher  who  is  mindful  of  in- 
dividual differences  may  select  from  a rich  offering  the  appropriate 
devices  for  reteaching  and  practice. 

The  basic  elements  in  vocabulary  building  are  presented  in  further 
detail  on  the  following  pages.  The  exercises  for  building  word  power 
in  word  attack  are  included  as  an  essential  step  in  each  lesson  plan 
under  the  heading  ’’Word  Analysis  Activities.” 
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Visual  Discrimination.  From  the  beginning  the  child  is  led  to 
observe  similarities  and  differences  in  word  forms.  This  visual  scrutiny 
is  directed  to 

7.  General  configuration — irregularities  of  length,  etc. 

2.  Words  alike  except  for  initial  and  final  consonants 

3.  Little  words  in  big  words,  where  applicable 

4.  Words  having  similar  elements 

5.  Compound  and  hyphenated  words 

6.  Words  commonly  confused 

Although  visual  perception  is  here  emphasized,  it  is  tested  by  audi- 
tory response  and  constantly  related  to  meaning.  All  words  are  from 
the  reading  lessons,  the  context  is  often  quoted,  and  the  words  are  used 
in  some  meaningful  way. 

Auditory  Perception.  The  aim  of  the  auditory-perception  program 
is  to  develop  awareness  of  sounds  in  words  and  a recognition  of  sound 
clues  in  words,  with  the  ability  to  blend  them  into  a meaningful  whole. 

The  child  is  helped  to  perceive  and  distinguish  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences in  the  speech  and  letter  sounds  of  words  common  in  his  expe- 
rience and  met  in  his  reading.  Emphasis  is  given  to 

7.  Readiness  for  auditory  perception 

2.  Sensitivity  to  rhyme 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  letter  and  speech  sounds 

Again  the  words  studied  are  all  in  the  reading  text. 

Phonetic  Analysis.  The  visual  and  auditory  analysis  of  words  is  part 
of  a program  which  includes  a systematic  plan  for  word  study  in  the 
manuals  and  workbooks  of  this  series.  The  plan  makes  word-analysis 
activities  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  entire  vocabulary-building  program. 
The  system  teaches  certain  phonetic  principles  and  their  application 
in  unlocking  unknown  words.  The  phonics  program  is  carefully  graded 
from  phonetic-readiness  work  in  the  first  grade,  such  as  listening  to  initial 
consonant  similarities  and  rhymes,  through  vowel  differences  in  the 
second  grade,  syllabication  in  the  third  grade,  to  diacritical  marks,  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes,  and  dictionary  usage  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades. 
The  system  of  word  analysis  is  built  wholly  on  words  used  frequently  in 
the  books  of  the  series.  In  the  post-primary  grades,  emphasis  is  upon 
changes  in  the  form  of  words  to  express  changes  in  meaning.  In  this 
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connection,  consideration  is  given  to  spelling,  not  only  for  its  use  in 
written  composition,  but  also  for  its  help  in  the  identification  of  words. 

The  Use  of  Context  Clues.  The  use  of  context  clues  in  word  recog- 
nition is  an  active  attack  with  emphasis  upon  meaning.  From  the  very 
first  the  pupil  is  taught  to  check  his  phonetic  analysis  of  a word  by  its 
meaning  and  position  in  a sentence. 

The  text  of  the  reading  books  was  planned  with  seven  types  of  con- 
text clues  in  mind.^  Beginning  at  the  first-grade  level,  the  manuals  and 
workbooks  also  give  carefully  planned  practice  in  the  use  of  these  clues. 
The  seven  types  of  context  clues  are 

1.  Definition.  The  unknown  word  is  defined.  ’'Jack  and  Jean  were  neigh- 

bors. They  lived  next  door.” 

2.  Experience.  The  unknown  word  is  predictable  from  the  child’s  life  expe- 

rience. "Mother  gave  Tabby  a bowl  of  milk.” 

3.  Comparison.  Contrast  in  meaning  gives  a clue  to  the  unknown  word. 

"You  do  not  have  to  go  around  the  fence  now.  You  can  come  through 

the  new  gate.” 

4.  Synonym.  The  clue  is  a known  synonym  for  the  unknown  word.  "The 

girls,  Patsy  and  Jean.” 

5.  Familiar  expression  or  language  experience.  This  clue  requires  an  ac- 

quaintance with  everyday  expressions.  "Edward  waited  for  a fish  to 

bite.” 

6.  Summary.  The  unknown  word  sums  up  the  ideas  that  precede  it.  "Every- 

one would  walk  down  the  street  with  his  pet.  There  would  be  a parade.” 

7.  Reflection  of  a mood  or  situation.  The  unknown  word  fits  a situation  or 

mood  already  established.  "The  children  were  sad  when  they  went  off 

for  the  picnic  and  left  poor  little  Tammie.” 

The  essentially  meaningful  character  of  this  use  of  context  is  evident. 
Visual  perception  and  auditory  response  are,  of  course,  present,  but 
they  are  used  mainly  to  check  or  to  test  the  results  of  the  contextual 
attack. 

WORK-TYPE  OR  STUDY  SKILLS 

A modern  reading  program  which  is  complete  and  well  balanced 
ensures  systematic  growth  in  study  skills,  as  well  as  in  literary  appre- 
ciation. In  the  development  of  study  skills  the  purpose  of  the  pupil, 
rather  than  the  type  of  material  or  even  the  nature  of  the  skills, 

^Constance  McCullough,  "The  Recognition  of  Context  Clues  in  Reading,”  The  Ele- 
mentary English  Review  (January,  1945),  pp.  1-5  and  38. 
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should  have  first  emphasis.  Not  until  a purpose  has  been  made  clear 
and  the  problems  relating  to  it  have  been  defined  is  the  child  able  to 
turn  to  suitable  materials  or  to  employ  the  necessary  and  proper  skills. 
It  is  a teacher’s  responsibility  not  only  to  help  the  pupil  acquire  tech- 
niques ot  study,  but  also  to  help  him  establish  such  real  and  worthy 
motives  that  work-type  reading  becomes  interesting,  challenging,  and 
satisfying.  It  is  important  to  arouse  keen  interest  in  the  materials  used 
to  develop  study  skills  and  so  to  guide  each  reading  lesson  that  every 
pupil  undertakes  it  with  definite  problems  clearly  in  mind. 

The  following  analysis  of  study  skills  sets  forth  the  various  abilities 
needed  in  work-type  reading.  The  main  headings  show  the  abilities 
likely  to  be  required  in  any  situation,  and  show  them  in  sequence,  as  a 
series  of  steps.  The  subheadings,  however,  are  not  in  sequence,  nor  are 
all  of  those  under  any  one  main  heading  likely  to  be  used  in  a single 
reading  situation. 


Abilities  Needed  for  Work-Type  Reading 

I.  Ability  to  define  a specific  purpose  for  reading 

II.  Skill  in  locating  information 

A.  Skill  in  using  the  table  of  contents 

B.  Skill  in  using  alphabetical  arrangement 

C.  Skill  in  using  the  index 

D.  Skill  in  using  the  dictionary  or  glossary 

E.  Skill  in  using  an  encyclopedia 

F.  Skill  in  using  a card  file  and  other  techniques  for  locating  material  in 

the  library 

G.  Skill  in  using  maps,  graphs,  charts,  and  tables 

H.  Skill  in  using  pictures 
/.  Skill  in  skimming 

J.  Skill  in  using  headings  and  other  typographical  aids 

III.  Ability  to  select  and  evaluate  information 

A.  Ability  to  select  suitable  sources  of  information 

B.  Ability  to  distinguish  between  relevant  and  irrelevant,  important 

and  unimportant,  information 

C.  Ability  to  recognize  the  difference  between  fact  and  opinion 

D.  Ability  to  judge  the  validity  of  one’s  information 

E.  Ability  to  use  several  sources  to  solve  a problem 

F.  Ability  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  one’s  information 
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IV.  Ability  to  adjust  the  method  of  reading  to  one’s  purpose  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  material 

V.  Ability  to  comprehend  what  is  read 

A.  Ability  to  find  the  main  idea 

B.  Ability  to  see  the  sequence  of  ideas 

C.  Ability  to  find  details 

D.  Ability  to  do  creative  reading — draw  conclusions,  see  relationships, 

and  make  inferences 

VI.  Skill  in  using  information 

A.  Skill  in  following  directions 

B.  Skill  in  taking  notes 

C.  Skill  in  classification 

D.  Skill  in  outlining 

E.  Skill  in  summarizing 

VII.  Ability  to  remember  what  is  read 

A.  Ability  to  use  the  aids  to  retention 

B.  Ability  to  practice  recall 

C.  Ability  to  select  facts  to  be  remembered 

The  Ginn  Basic  Readers  furnish  systematic  practice  for  develop- 
ing these  study  skills.  The  children’s  readers  include  selections  that 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  workbooks  give  additional  practice 
materials  and  exercises,  and  the  manuals  provide  specific  teaching  sug- 
gestions and  supplementary  exercises. 

The  teaching  of  these  skills  has  been  carefully  planned  and  graded 
so  that  their  orderly  development  is  guaranteed.  The  introduction  of 
each  is  adjusted  to  the  total  reading  ability  of  the  child.  Many  of  these 
abilities  and  skills  are  included  in  the  primary  program.  For  example,  a 
first-grade  child  may  learn  to  use  a very  simple  table  of  contents,  to  find 
the  main  idea  of  a sentence,  or  to  follow  the  directions  contained  in  a 
single  sentence.  Later,  pupils  will  learn  to  use  longer  tables  of  contents, 
with,  perhaps,  subheadings  as  well  as  headings;  they  will  find  the  main 
idea  of  a paragraph  or  an  article;  they  will  follow  directions  for  playing 
games,  carrying  out  experiments,  and  making  things  of  all  kinds.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  abilities  and 
skills,  mastery  is  not  attained  at  any  one  level. 

Needless  to  say,  the  reading  program  cannot  teach  all  study  skills 
singlehanded.  Particularly  in  the  upper  grades,  many  study  skills  will 
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be  developed  most  appropriately  in  science,  the  social  studies,  and  other 
curricular  activities.  However,  this  program  furnishes  the  introduction 
to  the  essential  skills  common  to  the  study  of  all  subjects  and  should 
guide  the  teacher  in  preparing  many  similar  lessons  in  the  content 
subjects. 

LITERARY  APPRECIATION 

In  every  volume  of  this  series  the  authors  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  literary  values;  and  their  experience,  both 
as  writers  and  as  critics,  in  the  field  of  juvenile  literature  has  enabled 
them  to  present  at  every  level  material  of  high  quality.  For  these  rea- 
sons they  feel  justified  in  announcing  literary  appreciation  as  a con- 
tinuous objective  (and  hence  as  one  of  the  seven  major  connective 
strands)  of  the  series. 

Approach  to  the  Problem.  For  children,  reading  is  an  adventure 
in  which  they  experience  the  thrill  of  discovery.  They  often  take  the 
parts  of  book  characters,  and  sometimes,  as  they  read,  they  completely 
lose  their  own  identities.  How  necessary,  then,  it  is  that  the  material 
to  which  these  young  adventurers  so  fully  yield  shall  be  of  the  highest 
possible  quality!  It  is  not  enough  that  it  be  interesting,  for  interests 
themselves  differ  in  value.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  be  popular,  for 
popularity  may  be  temporary.  It  must  have -permanent  worth,  and,  in 
addition,  it  must  have  grace,  beauty,  and  charm. 

Factual  Material.  The  authors  believe  that  factual  material  can 
have  suspense,  humor,  movement,  and  other  qualities  which  children 
are  known  to  enjoy.  The  factual  articles  in  this  series  are  all  written 
from  a child’s  point  of  view.  Their  style  is  that  of  informal  narrative. 
One  of  their  purposes  is  to  stimulate  the  pupil’s  interest  beyond  the 
limitations  of  his  reader,  leading  him  on  to  the  great  ’’republic  of  books.” 
When  that  happens,  the  best  that  any  basic  reader  can  achieve  has  been 
accomplished. 

Story  Material.  The  Stories  have  an  even  wider  range  than  the 
factual  material.  They  include  fanciful  stories,  for  these  not  only 
appeal  to  the  child’s  interest,  but  also  stimulate  his  imagination.  They 
include  stories  of  rural  and  city  life,  of  child  life  ’’far  away  and  long 
ago,”  of  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  in  their  work  and  play. 

At  all  times  effort  has  been  made  to  show  people  living  and  working 
as  they  naturally  do.  This  does  not  mean  the  loss  of  plot  and  suspense. 
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There  never  was  a life  but  had  conflict  in  it,  and  discouragement  and 
triumph.  This  is  the  very  stuff  of  Action. 

Humor,  so  characteristic  of  American  life,  has  not  been  neglected. 
Several  of  the  volumes  have  sections  devoted  to  humor,  and  throughout 
the  series  its  presence  is  felt  as  a quiet  spirit — a spirit  that  teachers 
and  children  can  enjoy  together. 

Character  Training.  These  readers  are  not  formally  didactic.  They 
do  not  point  their  lessons  directly.  Yet,  as  is  true  of  great  literature, 
they  are  moral  in  their  effects.  Running  through  them  is  an  emphasis 
upon  those  character  values  which,  when  present  in  an  individual  or  a 
community,  make  for  greater  happiness  and  richer  living.  Without 
stressing  morals  as  such,  the  stories  demonstrate  that  such  virtues  as 
honesty,  loyalty,  sincerity,  courage,  and  faith  are  as  important  today  as 
they  ever  were,  and  that  the  kind  of  world  children  inherit  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  those  qualities  are  present  in  the  affairs 
of  men. 

Correlation  with  General  Reading.  In  the  teachers’  manuals  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  units  in  the  readers  from  the  fourth  grade  on, 
carefully  selected  lists  of  books  are  given.  By  means  of  these  lists  the 
range  and  variety  of  reading  material  may  be  greatly  extended.  The 
same  care,  the  same  standards  of  literary  criticism,  have  been  em- 
ployed in  selecting  these  titles  as  in  choosing  stories  for  the  readers 
themselves. 

Here  the  classroom  library,  the  reading  table,  the  school  library,  and 
the  public  library  may  play  their  parts.  Here,  too,  the  pupil’s  home 
library  may  take  its  place  as  an  expression  of  the  pupil’s  love  of  good 
reading. 

The  goal  of  literary  appreciation  will  not  be  attained  unless  children, 
through  the  ennobling  experience  of  literature  of  high  quality,  learn  to 
choose  freely  the  genuine  and  the  permanent.  The  Ginn  Basic  Read- 
ers are  designed  to  develop  and  encourage  such  a choice. 

RELATED  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

Another  strand  in  the  vertical  program  of  this  reading  series  is  the 
persistent  integration,  beginning  at  the  lowest  levels  and  extending  to 
the  highest,  of  reading  with  other  forms  of  language  experience. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Program.  Important  as  reading  is  in  the 
elementary-school  program,  it  must  be  regarded  as  only  one  part  of  a 
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group  of  children’s  activities.  These  activities  center  in  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas  and  are  usually  called  the  language  arts  or  the  communi- 
cation arts.  The  authors  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  see  composition, 
handwriting,  speaking,  spelling,  and  reading,  and  also  such  activities 
as  grammar  study,  dramatization,  and  word  study,  as  different  phases 
of  the  same  process — the  communication  of  ideas.  Reading  is  an  im- 
portant part,  but  only  one  part,  of  the  group. 

Receiving  and  Expressing  Ideas.  The  communication  of  ideas  is  a 
two-way  process.  To  receive  ideas  a child  must  be  able  to  observe,  to 
listen,  and  to  read.  In  modern  living  the  movies  and  the  radio  are 
often  involved.  To  express  ideas  a child  must  be  able  to  speak  with 
reasonable  clarity  and  correctness,  to  read  orally,  to  write,  and  to  or- 
ganize materials  into  some  recognized  form  of  social  usage.  Of  course  he 
may  express  ideas  also  through  pantomime,  music,  and  the  manual  arts. 

Reading,  then,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  reception  and  ex- 
pression of  ideas.  It  contributes  to  the  other  activities  and  may  be 
enriched  by  them.  In  fact,  research  shows  that  the  various  language 
arts  tend  to  reinforce  one  another.  The  child  who  speaks  well  tends  to 
become  a good  reader.  The  good  reader  usually  acquires  a large  vo- 
cabulary, which  enables  him  to  write  well.  All  these  language  abilities 
are  positively  correlated.  Accordingly,  in  this  reading  series,  individual 
lessons  suggest  not  only  various  forms  of  reading,  but  other  phases  of 
the  related  communication  arts.  In  the  lessons  there  are  suggestions 
for  speech  work,  oral  composition  in  various  forms,  written  composition, 
handwriting,  spelling,  easy  grammar  study,  dramatization,  and  word 
study. 

Speech.  Early  and  continuous  attention  is  given  to  oral  expression. 
Even  in  the  pre-reading  stage,  conversing,  enjoying  rhythmic  verses  to- 
gether, telling  about  personal  matters,  and  discussing  pictures  add  ease 
and  security  in  speaking  and  contribute  to  success  in  reading,  as  well  as 
in°  other  language  activities. 

Throughout  the  primary  period  and  subsequently  these  speech  ac- 
tivities continue  with  increasingly  mature  topics,  plans,  and  purposes. 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  speech  difficulties  of  pupils. 
Suggestions  are  given  for  correcting  faulty  articulation,  or  inability  to 
enunciate  the  consonants  and  the  vowel  sounds.  As  for  more  general 
speech  characteristics,  the  following  chart  will  afford  a basis  for  in- 
dividual diagnosis  and  remedy: 
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SPEECH-ANALYSIS  CHART 


GENERAL 

SPEECH 

ATTITUDES 

Positive 

Direct 

Relaxed 

Easily  erect 

Converses  easily 

At  ease 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Negative 

Indirect 

Tense 

Poor  posture 

Talks  too  much 

Timid 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Positive 

Negative 

Can  be  heard 

□ 

Speaks  too  softly 

□ 

Speaks  too  loudly 

□ 

VOICE 

Pitch  appropriate 

□ 

Pitch  too  high 

□ 

Pleasant  quality 

□ 

Nasal  voice 

□ 

Denasal  voice 

□ 

AND 

Husky  or  hoarse 

□ 

Flat 

□ 

Speech  rate  good 

□ 

Speaks  too  fast 

□ 

Speaks  too  slowly 

□ 

SPEECH 

Can  be  easily  understood 

□ 

Speaks  indistinctly 

□ 

Has  a foreign  accent 

□ 

Omits  sounds 

□ 

Substitutes  sounds 

□ 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Transposes  sounds 

□ 

Lisps 

□ 

Speech  rhythm  appropriate  Q 

Hesitates 

□ 

Stutters 

□ 

Here,  then,  is  a comprehensive  conception  of  a reading  program — a 
program  strong  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  range  of  linguistic  experience 
appropriate  to  the  elementary  school.  The  central  strand  is  reading, 
but  the  over-all  concept  is  communication. 

EVALUATION 

The  measurement  of  outcomes  is  a duty  which  the  school  owes  to 
pupils,  to  teachers,  and  to  parents — most  of  all  to  pupils,  for  it  has  long 
been  known  that  their  knowledge  of  their  own  progress  is  a strong  in- 
centive to  learning.  Hence  evaluation  is  part  of  every  educational  pro- 
gram which  lays  claim  to  completeness. 
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Accordingly  evaluation  activities  are  included  in  the  Ginn  Basic 
Readers.  Throughout  the  entire  sequence,  a series  of  tests  is  pro- 
vided, supplemented,  in  the  teachers’  manuals  and  in  the  workbooks, 
by  informal  means  of  appraisal.  For  example,  since  children  must  be 
ready  for  each  new  reading  task,  the  program  diagnoses  their  degree  of 
readiness  in  general  and  in  detail.  Since  pupils  must  acquire  an  ade- 
quate reading  vocabulary,  evaluation  includes  testing  of  their  word 
knowledge  in  various  ways.  Children  must  comprehend  what  they 
read ; so  the  program  appraises  at  all  points  their  ability  to  understand 
and  interpret — their  grasp  of  main  ideas,  of  important  details,  and  of 
the  sequence  of  ideas,  and  their  achievement  in  bringing  to  reading 
their  own  creative  thinking. 

These  are  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  aspects  of  the  evaluation 
program  with  which  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are  equipped.  The 
meanings  which  the  children  attach  to  words,  the  extent  to  which  they 
discriminate  between  the  forms  of  words,  their  skill  in  word  analysis, 
the  facility  with  which  they  apply  context  clues,  their  speed  of  silent 
reading,  their  success  in  oral  reading, — in  short,  all  the  major  activities 
which  are  commonly  associated  with  reading, — are  evaluated  either  by 
direct  measurement  or  by  some  other  form  of  appraisal.  Even  the  more 
elusive  learnings,  such  as  attitudes,  interests,  and  tastes,  are  estimated 
by  means  of  check  lists,  observations,  and  informal  records. 

A series  of  separately  published  tests  of  readiness  and  achievement 
is  provided  for  each  reading  level.  A wealth  of  additional  test  material 
is  found  in  the  workbooks,  and  many  more  instruments  of  appraisal, 
formal  and  informal,  are  presented  in  the  teachers’  manuals. 

Whatever  outcomes  are  sought  in  this  series,  those  outcomes  are 
measured,  tested,  or  appraised.  Without  such  a system  of  evaluation, 
the  teacher  would  lack  an  important  type  of  guidance,  the  pupil  would 
lose  an  effective  stimulus  to  effort,  and  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  would 
lack  one  of  their  most  distinctive  features. 

INDIVIDUALIZATION 

The  fact  of  individual  differences  no  longer  needs  to  be  established. 
It  is  agreed  that  pupils,  whether  classified  by  grades  or  even  by  sub- 
divisions of  grades,  vary  widely  within  such  groups  as  to  capacity, 
achievement,  growth,  and  need.  Moreover,  since  bright  children  learn 
faster  than  slow  children,  the  variation  among  them  increases  as  they 
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advance  through  school.  These  conditions  are  normal  and  therefore 
right.  The  problem  is  to  adjust  teaching  to  each  individual  pupil  and 
to  keep  it  in  adjustment. 

This  is  a problem  which  is  considered  at  all  levels  in  the  Ginn  Basic 
Readers  and  their  accompanying  materials.  Individualization  of  in- 
struction is,  therefore,  a strong  vertical  element  in  the  program. 

The  fact  of  individual  differences  obviously  applies  to  remedial  work 
in  reading.  The  aim  of  such  work  is  not  to  bring  all  pupils  "up  to  grade,” 
but  to  provide  adequate  instruction  for  pupils  who  cannot  benefit  by 
the  regular  teaching  and  the  customary  materials.  Remedial  work  is 
simply  a part  of  providing  for  individual  pupils,  each  according  to  his 
need;  but  even  after  a retarded  pupil  has  been  helped  so  that  he  can 
work  with  part  of  his  class,  he  and  all  his  classmates  will  still  need  some 
special  help  on  account  of  the  wide  differences  in  their  reading  abilities. 

Types  of  Variation  at  Different  Levels.  Each  manual,  except  that 
for  teaching  the  reading-readiness  program,  has  for  every  unit  of  work 
one  or  more  sections  entitled  "Helping  the  Individual  Child.”  More- 
over, each  of  these  manuals  is  organized  to  take  care  of  the  usual  group- 
ings of  bright,  average,  and  immature  pupils. 

At  the  pre-reading  level  teachers  invariably  find  that  pupils  differ  in 
such  special  respects  as  (1)  ability  to  make  a contribution  to  a group 
experience  (such  as  the  discussion  of  a story) ; (2)  background  for  the 
understanding  of  pictures  or  other  printed  materials;  (3)  speaking  and 
understanding  vocabulary;  (4)  facility  in  the  use  of  sentences;  (5)  audi- 
tory perception  and  discrimination;  (6)  interest  in  learning  to  read. 

Careful  observation  will  reveal  differences  of  these  types.  Anecdotal 
records  or  behavior  check  lists  will  be  of  assistance.  Considerable  in- 
sight into  the  abilities  of  pupils  may  be  obtained  by  studying  their 
reactions  to  a reading-readiness  test  such  as  those  designed  to  accom- 
pany the  Ginn  Basic  Readers. 

At  the  primary  level  teachers  discover  that  pupils  differ  in  (1)  the 
ways  already  mentioned;  (2)  ability  to  move  from  left  to  right  along  a 
line  and  to  make  a correct  return  sweep  to  the  following  line;  (3)  ability 
to  associate  ideas  with  printed  material  in  books  and  on  charts  and  cards; 
(4)  ability  to  read  for  several  purposes,  such  as  getting  the  general  idea, 
discovering  details,  and  interpreting  what  is  read;  (5)  ability  to  work 
independently  in  workbooks,  language  games,  and  other  prepared  ma- 
terials; (6)  ability  to  care  for  books. 
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The  teacher  may  discover  such  differences  in  various  ways,  many  of 
which  are  suggested  in  the  teachers’  manuals.  Moreover,  important 
instruments  for  this  purpose  are  the  batteries  of  tests  which  accompany 
the  primary  books  of  this  series.  The  teacher  may  also  check  the  pupils’ 
responses  as  recorded  in  workbooks  and  other  prepared  exercises. 

In  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades  pupils  differ  widely  in  such 
respects  as  (1)  basic  habits  and  skills  making  for  ease  and  efficiency 
in  reading;  (2)  knowledge  of  children’s  stories  and  their  authors; 
(3)  knowledge  of  sources  of  material  valuable  for  different  curricular 
activities;  (4)  ability  to  use  a varied  approach  to  reading  material, 
depending  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  material  is  being  read; 
(5)  ability  to  read  orally  with  expression  and  enjoyment;  (6)  ability 
to  work  out  new  words  by  word  analysis  and  use  of  the  dictionary; 
(7)  study  and  work- type  skills  associated  with  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries;  (8)  resources  in  language  and  the  other  communication  arts 
which  enrich  reading  experiences  and  are,  in  turn,  enriched  by  them. 

The  teachers’  manuals  and  the  pupils’  readers  and  workbooks  sug- 
gest ways  of  discovering  these  differences,  such  as:  the  observation  of 
pupils’  reactions  while  reading;  collecting  evidence  as  to  pupils’  com- 
petence in  their  contributions  to  discussion  in  their  book  reports,  in 
their  sentence  construction,  and  in  their  dramatizations;  the  use  of 
teacher-made  tests  of  vocabulary,  speed,  and  various  types  of  compre- 
hension; and  the  use  of  the  tests  designed  to  accompany  the  Ginn 
Basic  Readers. 

Typical  Procedures.  The  commonest  provisions  for  individual  dif- 
ferences are  the  grouping  of  pupils  and  the  use  of  materials  of  different 
degrees  of  difficulty.  In  these  readers  and  workbooks,  as  well  as  in  the 
lesson  plans  that  follow  in  this  Manual,  suggestions  are  offered  for  the 
making  of  these  two  fundamental  provisions,  and  other  related  ones.  The 
dividing  of  pupils  by  grades  and  the  subgrouping  within  grades  are  an  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  whereby  common  teaching  procedures  and 
common  activities  approach  more  nearly  to  individual  adjustment.  Ma- 
terials of  different  degrees  of  difficulty  are  provided  in  all  grades  through 
the  extensive  and  extremely  diversified  readers,  workbooks,  and  supple- 
mentary materials.  These  can  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  almost  any  child. 

Finally  the  authors  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  offer  a wealth  of 
reading  for  individual  differences  in  the  teaching  suggestions  contained 
in  the  manuals.  For  example,  the  lesson  plans  suggest  such  procedures 
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as  the  following:  (1)  rereading  activities  to  give  the  practice  necessary 
for  some  pupils;  (2)  related  reading  activities  with  opportunity  for  re- 
lated practice  or  enrichment;  (3)  evaluation  possibilities  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  individual  needs  and  ways  of  meeting  them. 

More  specifically,  the  following  procedures  are  among  those  suggested 
in  the  primary  grades: 

7.  The  use  of  the  classroom  or  school  library 

2.  Individual  coaching 

3.  Pupils  helping  one  another 

4.  Writing  and  reading  of  the  class  newspaper 

5.  The  use  of  word,  phrase,  and  sentence  cards 

6.  Games  and  jingles  for  vocabulary  practice 

7.  Remedial  suggestions  for  specific  difficulties 

8.  The  use  of  prepared  exercises  in  workbooks  or  on  mimeographed  sheets 

9.  Language  activities  to  provide  meaningful  backgrounds  for  reading 

The  following  are  among  specific  procedures  suggested  for  meeting 
individual  differences  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades: 

7.  The  use  of  supplementary  books  of  related  materials  in  the  classroom  or 
school  library 

2.  Individual  coaching 

3.  Diagnosis  and  clinical  study 

4.  Tests  based  on  specific  selections  in  the  reader 

5.  Individual  word  lists 

6.  Reference  materials  for  work  done  in  other  parts  of  the  school  program 

7.  Jokes,  poems,  etc.  brought  by  pupils  for  reading  to  the  class 

8.  Records  of  free  reading 

9.  Variation  in  assignments  and  reports 

70.  Book  reviews 

77.  Workbook  and  how-to-study  activities 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  suggestive  of  the  richness  and  variety 
of  the  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  who  uses  this  reading 
series.  They  offer  hope  of  a solution,  as  far  as  a solution  is  possible,  of 
the  number-one  problem  of  the  teaching  of  reading,  namely,  the  wisest 
adjustment  of  means  and  methods  to  the  individual  differences  among 
pupils. 
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General  Health 


Is  Each  Child  Physically  Ready  for  Reading? 
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III.  EVERY  CHILD  READY  TO  READ 


When  children  enter  the  first  grade,  the  teacher’s  task,  so  far  as 
reading  is  concerned,  is  twofold.  First,  she  must  ascertain  the  maturity 
of  each  child  in  respect  to  the  abilities  and  attitudes  needed  in  learning 
to  read.  Second,  she  must  provide  a program  and  supply  the  materials 
by  means  of  which  each  child  may  achieve  readiness  for  reading. 

Her  task  is  complicated  by  the  great  differences  in  maturity  dis- 
played by  first  graders,  as  well  as  by  the  wide  variation  in  rates  of 
growth.  The  pupils  in  beginning  classes  range  from  the  immature  or 
the  retarded  child  to  the  brilliant  boy  or  girl  who  has  already  acquired 
a large  speaking  vocabulary  and  may  also  possess  a small  vocabulary  of 
sight  words.  Even  the  so-called  average  children  of  the  group  vary 
widely  in  the  different  abilities  associated  with  readiness  for  reading. 

The  pre-reading  program  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  is  designed  to 
assist  the  teacher  in  her  twofold  task.  First,  suggestions  for  the  study  of 
children  and  a battery  of  tests  and  a diagnostic  chart  help  her  to  dis- 
cover the  readiness  of  each  pupil  for  reading.  The  objectives  of  the 
program  may  also  guide  her  in  appraising  the  pupil’s  level  of  maturity. 
Second,  two  attractive  readiness  books.  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty  and 
Games  to  Play  (subtitle.  Activities  for  Reading  Readiness),  provide  a pro- 
gram, well  organized  and  complete,  and  supply  the  instructional  mate- 
rials needed  by  the  children  entrusted  to  her  care. 

The  exercises  in  the  reading-readiness  books  are  enriched  and  sup- 
plemented by  suggestions  in  the  lesson  plans  which  are  given  on  pages 
51-142  and  157-237.  Even  the  teacher  who  does  not  have  the  prepared 
pupil  materials  will  be  equipped  to  carry  out  a pre-reading  program 
if  she  follows  the  Manual  procedure. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  READING-READINESS  PROGRAM 

The  readiness  program  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  has  eight  major 
objectives.  The  first  seven  of  these  include  the  development  of  impor- 
tant abilities  in  which  all  pupils  must  have  attained  some  degree  of 
proficiency  before  attempting  to  learn  word  symbols  or  do  sentence  and 
word  reading.  The  eighth  objective  is  to  furnish  the  check  lists,  tests, 
and  directions  for  the  diagnosis  of  individual  abilities  and  readiness. 
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These  Children  Are  Well  Oriented 

The  materials  and  methods  presented  in  this  series  are  planned  to  fit 
these  eight  objectives,  each  of  which  is  described  briefly  on  the  following 
pages. 

1.  To  Orient  Children  to  School.  Before  beginning  to  read,  chil- 
dren must  be  acquainted  with  school  procedures.  For  example,  they 
should  be  able  to  adjust  happily  to  working  with  a school  group,  to 
conform  to  certain  established  rules  of  school  behavior,  and  to  follow 
simple  directions. 

They  must  be  fairly  proficient  in  the  use  and  care  of  school  tools, 
such  as  crayons,  scissors,  books,  and  pictures.  They  should  show  a very 
real  interest  in  books  and  school  tasks;  they  should  evidence  a strong 
desire  to  read. 

2.  To  Promote  Language  Growth.  Children  must  be  able  to  think 
and  to  express  their  ideas.  They  must  be  able  to  interpret  and  to  relate 
their  experiences  in  a manner  interesting  to  their  associates.  Conversing 
about  common  experiences,  making  experience  charts,  and  taking  part 
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These  Children  Like  Stories 


in  storytelling  periods  help  to  foster  language  abilities.  Picture  reading 
and  interpretation,  both  studying  the  details  in  a single  picture  and 
following  the  story  sequence  told  by  a picture  strip,  are  closely  allied 
activities  that  help  to  develop  facility  in  self-expression. 

Other  important  ways  of  providing  for  language  growth  are  listening 
to  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  stories  and  retelling  or  dramatizing  them. 
In  addition,  these  activities  acquaint  the  child  with  material  that  is  a 
part  of  his  literary  heritage. 

3.  To  Build  Concepts.  Before  learning  to  read,  children  must  have 
many  clear  and  vivid  concepts.  This  is  necessary  if  they  are  to  learn  to 
associate  with  ease  and  understanding  the  printed  symbols  and  the 
ideas  which  the  symbols  represent.  Although  the  clarification  and 
acquisition  of  concepts  are  both  concomitants  and  outcomes  of  lan- 
guage growth,  this  objective  is  so  important  that  pupils  must  be  given 
direct  help  in  achieving  it. 

Children  must  be  able  to  understand  simple  relationships,  such  as 
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the  relation  between  objects  that  belong  together.  They  must  see  con- 
nections between  pictures  and  printed  labels  and  must  be  able  to  meet 
such  a simple  problem  as  choosing  the  best  climax  to  a picture  sequence. 

They  must  be  familiar  with  such  directive  terms  as  make,  color,  and 
draw.  They  must  also  understand  directions  which  include  such  con- 
cepts as  under,  over,  left  to  right,  and  alike  and  different. 

4.  To  Improve  Visual  Discrimination.  Children  are  ready  to  read 
when  they  have  established  habits  of  looking  attentively  at  objects 
and  pictures  and  are  able  to  recognize  likenesses  and  differences.  Skill 
in  visual  discrimination  at  this  level  will  range  from  the  identification  of 
familiar  objects  actually  seen  to  the  detection  of  differences  in  the  detail 
of  simple,  clearly  drawn  pictures. 

Before  they  can  be  expected  to  learn  word  symbols,  children  must 
be  able  to  perceive  likenesses  and  differences  in  color  and  in  the  con- 
figuration of  simple  geometric  forms,  letters,  and  words.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  readiness  program  should  include  practice  in  matching,  in 
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coloring,  and  in  marking  objects  or  parts  of  objects  that  are  alike  or 
different.  Visual  discrimination  is  one  of  the  sensory  approaches  to 
learning  upon  which  a child’s  success  in  reading  depends. 

5.  To  Develop  Auditory  Perception.  Before  children  can  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  the  process  of  learning  to  read,  they  must  be  able  to  hear 
and  to  remember  accurately  how  a simple  word  sounds.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  able  to  identify  words  that  rhyme  and  similar  word  parts, 
such  as  the  same  beginning  and  ending  consonant  sounds. 

They  must  also  be  sensitive  to  the  rhythm  of  phrasing  in  rhymes, 
jingles,  and  conversation. 

Closely  related  to  auditory  perception  is  ability  to  speak  words  and 
speech  sounds  clearly  and  accurately.  All  poor  speech  habits  evident 
in  reproducing  a nursery  rhyme  or  part  of  a story  should  be  noted,  and 
a program  for  group  or  individual  improvement  should  be  planned. 

If  children  are  to  be  successful  in  learning  to  read,  they  should  learn 
to  imitate  the  teacher’s  enunciation,  rhythm,  pitch,  and  voice  quality. 
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6.  To  Develop  Accurate  Kinesthetic  Responses.  The  child  needs  to 
achieve  a certain  measure  of  muscular  co-ordination  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  directed  activities  common  to  reading  instruction.  The  co- 
ordination of  eye  and  hand  movements  also  assists  the  creative  work 
suggested  in  the  pre-reading  program. 

Most  children  will  have  achieved  a satisfactory  level  of  growth  in 
kinesthetic  development  by  the  time  they  reach  the  first  grade,  but 
some  children  lacking  in  this  development  can  be  helped  to  acquire  it. 
The  exercises  for  co-ordinating  eye,  voice,  and  motor  activities  will 
foster  such  growth.  Participation  in  songs  and  games  will  also  help  the 
children  to  achieve  balance  and  rhythm. 

The  exercises  in  which  the  child  must  co-ordinate  eye  and  hand  in 
drawing  and  tracing  forms  of  objects  are  related  to  skill  in  perceiving 
word  forms. 

Some  children  may  be  helped  to  recognize  word  forms  more  easily 
by  combining  the  kinesthetic-tactile  response  with  a visual  attack  on 
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the  word.  The  exercises  in  tracing  the  forms  of  whole  words  (word 
blocking)  and  tracing  the  letters  making  up  a word  ("railroad ’’-kines- 
thetic tracing)  give  the  children  opportunities  to  employ  kinesthetic- 
visual  method  of  learning.  However,  this  method  should  not  be  over- 
used, and  for  many  children  it  need  not  be  used  at  all.  The  teacher 
should  observe  the  pupils  carefully  while  they  do  these  exercises  in 
order  to  determine  which  ones  are  helped  by  this  method  of  word 
recognition. 

7.  To  Build  Vocabulary.  All  phases  of  the  pre-reading  program 
have  been  based  on  the  ultimate  objective  of  developing  readiness  to 
attach  meanings  to  word  symbols. 

Children  are  not  ready  to  read  until  they  have  acquired  a speaking 
and  meaning  vocabulary  commensurate  with  that  of  the  average  six- 
year-old  of  American  parentage  and  home  background.  All  the  activi- 
ties included  under  "Language  Growth’’  and  "Concept  Building’’  are 
focused  on  this  objective. 

Children  are  not  ready  to  read  until  they  can  perceive  words.  All  the 
practice  in  identifying  likenesses  and  differences  in  word  forms  and  in 
the  sounds  of  words  is  directed  to  the  attainment  of  this  important  aim. 

In  addition,  the  exercises  in  the  readiness  books  enrich  and  clarify 
the  meanings  of  the  words  which  the  children  will  meet  in  their  first 
pre-primer — for  example,  such  action  words  as  ride,  play,  and  work. 
These  exercises  also  develop  understanding  of  words  which  are  likely 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  classroom  objects  and  in  making  experi- 
ence charts. 

As  direct  preparation  for  reading  the  pre-primer,  the  children  are 
taught,  in  the  basal  readiness  book.  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty,  the  names 
of  the  five  story  characters.  In  learning  to  recognize  and  attach  mean- 
ings to  the  words  Tom,  Betty,  Susan,  Mother,  and  Father,  they  carry 
out  the  directive  activities  of  matching,  labeling,  etc.,  which  they  will 
employ  in  similar  chart,  blackboard,  and  seatwork  exercises  in  the  pre- 
primer. In  this  way,  the  children  who  have  used  Fun  with  T om  and  Betty 
achieve  a direct  readiness  for  work  on  the  pre-primer  level. 

8.  To  Diagnose  Individual  Abilities.  A child  is  ready  to  read  when 
he  has  reached  a satisfactory  balance  of  physical,  mental,  emotional, 
and  social  maturity.  The  readiness  program  not  only  furthers  the  de- 
velopment of  such  maturity,  but  also  provides  the  instruments  for 
measuring  it. 
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Proficiency  in  only  one  of  the  seven  abilities  described  on  the  pre- 
ceding pages  is  not  sufficient  for  beginning  formal  reading.  Neither  is 
lack  of  skill  in  only  one  or  two  of  those  abilities  sufficient  reason  for 
denying  a child  the  privilege  of  beginning  to  read.  Rather,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  teacher  should  see  and  understand  all  facets  of  the 
development  of  each  child — his  special  aptitudes  and  his  weaknesses. 
Accepting  the  child  at  his  present  level,  she  should  supply  the  instruc- 
tion which  will  bring  him  most  readily  to  the  all-round  development 
necessary  to  learning  to  read. 

SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Social  and  emotional  readiness  are  important  aspects  of  the  child’s 
total  readiness  for  school  and  school  tasks.  In  their  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  young  children,  child  psychologists  have  discovered  two 
important  principles:  (1)  all  traits  develop  continuously  from  birth  to 
adulthood,  and  (2)  the  pre-school  period  is  important  for  all  types  of 
development.  Entrance  into  school  is  not  the  beginning  of  something 
new  so  much  as  a testing  point  for  the  adequacy  of  development  to  date. 
A child’s  reading  readiness  depends  upon  a long  chain  of  experiences 
which  have  contributed  to  his  all-round  development. 

The  teacher  will  note  signs  of  emotional  and  social  readiness  from  the 
first  day  that  children  are  in  school.  The  emotionally  mature  child  has 
discarded  temper  tantrums  and  sulking  as  a means  of  controlling  others. 
He  has  few  real  fears,  but  has  learned  caution  in  such  matters  as  cross- 
ing streets  or  using  tools.  The  socially  mature  child  comes  to  school 
by  himself,  plays  freely  with  other  children  in  games,  uses  complete 
sentences,  and  takes  his  place  in  work  and  play  with  small  groups  of 
other  children. 

Superficially,  such  behavior  may  not  seem  closely  related  to  readi- 
ness for  reading.  Actually,  it  is  a fundamental  basis  for  any  real  prog- 
ress in  school  work.  A child  who  is  so  timid  that  he  will  not  attempt  a 
task  by  himself,  or  one  who  insists  on  being  the  center  of  every  group 
activity  and  the  recipient  of  all  the  teacher’s  praise,  is  not  ready  to 
listen  to  stories  and  rhymes,  contribute  to  a chart  story  about  a com- 
mon experience,  discuss  a picture,  or  participate  in  other  reading- 
readiness  activities.  The  teacher  must  recognize  the  child’s  needs  and 
help  him  to  make  satisfactory  social  and  emotional  adjustments. 

Much  of  the  work  planned  in  the  readiness  program  of  the  Ginn 
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Basic  Readers  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  whole  child. 
Every  child  is  motivated  by  a desire  for  success.  By  using  readiness 
materials  adapted  to  his  level  of  development,  he  achieves  success  and 
is,  in  turn,  motivated  to  do  further  work  on  a slightly  higher  level. 

Every  normal  child  feels  a need  of  belonging  to  the  group.  The  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  small-group  activities  for  promoting  readi- 
ness fills  one  of  his  basic  needs  while  contributing  more  specific  experi- 
ences related  to  success  in  beginning  reading.  Throughout  the  Ginn 
Basic  Reading  Program  a wide  variety  of  activities  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  whole  child.  In  so  doing,  they  provide  a basis  for 
social  and  emotional  growth  which  is  fundamental  to  later  progress  in 
reading. 

DIAGNOSING  READING  READINESS 

The  responsibility  for  determining  when  each  child  has  sufficient 
maturity  to  begin  learning  a basic  sight  vocabulary  and  to  begin  read- 
ing from  the  pre-primers  rests  with  the  teacher.  A modern  school  sys- 
tem is  organized  to  give  her  as  much  help  as  possible.  Likewise,  the 
readiness  program  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  offers  every  assistance 
in  the  way  of  materials  and  suggestions. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  keep  a loose-leaf  notebook  with 
a page  or  two  of  information  about  each  child,  to  which  she  can  add  new 
facts  as  the  child  matures. 

The  following  sources  of  information  are  especially  useful: 

7.  The  results  of  a reading-readiness  test 

2.  The  results  of  a test  of  general  ability 

3.  School  records  of  health,  age,  and  other  factors 

4.  Reports  of  conferences  with  parents 

5.  Observation  of  the  child’s  behavior  based  on  a check  list  of  reading 

readiness 

1.  Reading-Readiness  Tests,  a.  The  Pre-Reading  Tests,  Battery  I,  of 
the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are  especially  designed  to  measure  a child’s 
ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  readiness  level  and  to  begin  the  pre-primer 
program  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers. 

b.  Standard  readiness  tests  which  teachers  may  find  helpful  are 

Betts,  Emmett  A.  Betts  Ready-to-Read  Tests.  Keystone  View  Company,  1934. 

Gates,  Arthur  I.  Gates  Reading-Readiness  Tests.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University,  1939. 
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Hildreth,  G.  H.,  and  Griffiths,  N.  L.  Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests.  World  Book 
Company,  1933. 

Lee,  J.  Murray,  and  Clark,  Willis  W.  Lee-Clark  Reading  Readiness  Test.  California 
Test  Bureau,  1943. 

Monroe,  Marion.  Monroe  Aptitude  Tests.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1935. 
Stevens,  Avis  C.  Stevens  Reading  Readiness  Test.  World  Book  Company,  1944. 
Stone,  C.  R.,  and  Grover,  C.  C.  Classification  Test  for  Beginners  in  Reading.  Webster 
Publishing  Company,  1933. 

Van  Wagenen,  M.  J.  Reading  Readiness  Tests  {Forms  A and  B).  Educational  Test 
Bureau,  1932. 

2.  Tests  on  General  Ability — Intelligence.  The  following  group  tests 
are  easy  to  give,  and  their  findings  are  useful.  The  teacher  should 
remember,  however,  that  the  intelligence  rating  resulting  from  one  test 
alone  is  only  a rough  indication  of  success  in  learning  and  is  not  always 
a true  measure  of  intelligence. 

Kuhlman,  F.,  and  AndersOin,  k.OSE.  Kuhlman- Anderson  Intelligence  Tests.  Educational 
Test  Bureau,  1940. 

PiNTNER,  Rudolph,  and  Cunningham,  B.  V.  Primary  Mental  Test.  World  Book  Com- 
pany, 1923-1939. 

Sullivan,  Elizabeth,  Clark,  Willis  W.,  and  Tiegs,  Ernest  W.  California  Test  of 
Mental  Maturity  (Pre-Primary) . California  Test  Bureau,  1936-1939. 

3.  School  Records  of  Health,  Age,  and  Other  Factors.  In  areas  where 
a school  doctor  and  nurse  are  employed,  these  data  are  easily  secured. 
Facts  about  early  development  may  help  in  the  predicting  of  later 
achievement,  and  records  of  illnesses  and  accidents  indicate  possible 
sources  of  difficulty. 

4.  Conferences  with  Parents.  The  teacher  will  obtain  a better  under- 
standing of  the  child’s  readiness  for  learning  if  she  knows  something 
about  his  home  background.  It  is  especially  important,  with  an  im- 
mature or  problem  pupil,  that  the  parents  be  consulted  and  asked  for 
advice  and  help  in  outlining  a program  for  the  child. ^ 

5.  Observations  of  Behavior.  Of  the  five  sources  mentioned,  perhaps 
the  most  important  is  the  record  of  the  teacher’s  observations  of  the 
child’s  behavior.  This  record  may  include  such  information  as  that 
found  in  the  following  "Check  List  for  Reading  Readiness.” 

Note.  A more  complete  form  of  this  check  list  is  included  with  Battery  I 
of  the  Pre-Reading  Tests  for  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers. 

^Katherine  D’Evelyn,  Individual  Parent-Teacher  Conferences:  A Manual  for  Teachers 
of  Young  Children.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1945. 
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Mother  ar^d  Teacher  Discuss  Child  Progress 

The  teacher  may  mimeograph  or  hectograph  a copy  of  this  check 
list  for  each  child  and  include  it  in  his  section  of  her  loose-leaf  notebook. 


CHECK  LIST  FOR  READING  READINESS 


Physical  Readiness 

1.  Eyes 

a.  Do  the  child’s  eyes  seem  comfortable  (does  not  squint,  rub  eyes, 
hold  materials  too  close  or  too  far  from  eyes)? 

b.  Are  the  results  of  clinical  tests  or  an  oculist’s  examination  favor- 
able? 

2.  Ears 

a.  Does  he  respond  to  questions  or  directions,  and  is  he  apparently 
able  to  hear  what  is  said  to  the  class? 

b.  Does  he  respond  to  a low-voice  test  of  20  feet,  a whisper  test  of 
15  inches? 

c.  Is  his  audiometer  test  normal? 

3.  Speech 

a.  Does  he  speak  clearly  and  well? 

b.  Does  he  respond  to  correction  readily? 
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YES 

NO 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

SB  B 


4.  Hand-Eye  Co-ordination  YES  NO 

Does  he  make  his  hands  work  together  well  in  cutting,  using  tools,  8.  Q Q 
or  bouncing  a ball? 


5.  General  Health 

a.  Does  he  give  an  impression  of  good  health?  9. 

h.  Does  he  seem  well  nourished?  10. 

c.  Does  the  school  physical  examination  reveal  good  health?  11. 


Social  Readiness 

1.  Co-operation 

a.  Does  he  work  well  with  a group,  taking  his  share  of  the  re-  12.  | | 
sponsibility? 

b.  Does  he  co-operate  in  playing  games  with  other  children?  13.  Q 

2.  Sharing 

a.  Does  he  share  materials,  without  monopolizing  their  use?  14. 

b.  Does  he  share  his  home  toys  with  others?  15. 

c.  Does  he  await  his  turn  in  play  or  games?  16.  ^ 

d.  Does  he  await  his  turn  when  classwork  is  being  checked  by  the  17.  Q 

teacher? 


3.  Self-reliance 

a.  Does  he  work  things  through  for  himself  without  asking  the  teacher  18.  Q 
about  the  next  step? 

b.  Does  he  take  care  of  his  clothing  and  materials?  19.  Q 

c.  Does  he  find  something  to  do  when  he  finishes  an  assigned  task?  20.  Q 

4.  Good  Listening 

a.  Is  he  attentive?  21. 

b.  Does  he  listen  rather  than  interrupt?  22.  ~ 

c.  Does  he  listen  to  all  of  a story  with  evident  enjoyment  so  that  he  23. 
can  retell  all  or  part  of  it? 

d.  Can  he  follow  simple  directions?  24.  Q 

5.  General 

a.  Does  he  take  good  care  of  materials  assigned  to  him?  25.  Q 

b.  Does  he  follow  adult  leadership  without  objection  or  show  of  26.  [ | 
resentment? 

c.  Does  he  alter  his  own  methods  to  profit  by  an  example  set  by  an-  27.  | | 
other  child? 

Emotional  Readiness 

1.  Adjustment  to  Task 

a.  Does  the  child  see  a task  (such  as  drawing,  preparing  for  an  ac-  28.  Q 
tivity,  or  cleaning  up)  through  to  completion? 
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□ 

□ 


□ 

0 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 


YES  NO 

b.  Does  he  accept  changes  in  school  routine  calmly?  29.  Q Q 

c.  Does  he  appear  to  be  happy  and  well  adjusted  in  schoolwork,  as  30.  Q Q 
evidenced  by  good  attendance,  relaxed  attitude,  pride  in  work,  eagerness 

for  a new  task? 


2.  Po/se 

a.  Does  he  accept  a certain  amount  of  opposition  or  defeat  without  31.  Q Q 
crying  or  sulking? 

b.  Can  he  meet  strangers  without  unusual  shyness?  32.  Q Q 


Psycholagical  Readiness 

1.  Mind-Set  for  Reading 

a.  Does  the  child  appear  interested  in  books  and  reading? 

b.  Does  he  ask  the  meanings  of  words  or  signs? 

c.  Is  he  interested  in  the  shapes  of  imusual  words? 

2.  Mental  Maturity 

a.  Does  the  child’s  mental  test  show  him  sufficiently  mature  to  begin 
reading? 

b.  Can  he  give  reasons  for  his  opinions  about  his  own  work  or  the  work 
of  others? 

c.  Can  he  draw  something  to  demonstrate  an  idea  as  well  as  other 
children  of  his  age? 

Is  his  memory  span  sufficient  to  allow  memorization  of  a short 
poem  or  song? 

e.  Can  he  tell  a story  without  confusing  the  order  of  events? 

/.  Can  he  dramatize  a story  imaginatively? 

g.  Can  he  listen  or  work  an  average  length  of  time  without  restless- 
ness? 

3.  Mental  Habits 

a.  Has  the  child  established  the  habit  of  looking  at  a succession  of 
items  from  left  to  right? 

b.  Can  he  interpret  pictures? 

c.  Does  he  grasp  the  fact  that  symbols  may  be  associated  with  pic- 
tures or  subjects? 

d.  Can  he  anticipate  what  may  happen  in  a story  or  poem? 

e.  Can  he  remember  the  central  thought,  as  well  as  important  details? 

4.  Language 

a.  Does  he  speak  clearly? 

b.  Does  he  speak  correctly  after  being  helped  with  a difficulty  by  the 
teacher? 

c.  Does  he  speak  in  sentences? 

d.  Does  he  know  the  meanings  of  words  that  occur  in  pre-primers 
and  primers? 

e.  Does  he  know  certain  related  words,  such  as  up  and  down,  top  and 
bottom,  big  and  little? 


36.  □ 

□ 

37.  □ 

□ 

38.  □ 

□ 

39.  □ 

□ 

40. 

41. 

42. 


43.  □ □ 

SB  a 

46.  □ □ 

47.  □ □ 


48. 

□ 

□ 

49. 

□ 

□ 

50. 

□ 

□ 

51. 

□ 

□ 

52. 

□ 

□ 
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THE  TEXTBOOK  IN  READING  READINESS 

Readiness  is  a product  of  wide  experience.  Whatever  the  record  of 
the  child  may  be  with  regard  to  tests  or  observations,  the  teacher 
should  never  sit  back  and  wait  for  progress  in  reading  readiness  to  take 
place.  Rather,  she  should  provide  a rich  program  of  experiences  which 
will  stimulate  the  child’s  development  along  definite  lines.  Conversa- 
tions, reports,  excursions,  science  and  social-studies  experiences  in  the 
classroom,  storytelling,  and  picture  study  will  all  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  readiness.  Among  these  activities  is  the  first  informal 
work  with  books,  including  the  reading-readiness  book. 

The  readiness  books  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  give  detailed  sug- 
gestions for  the  teacher-pupil  activities  needed  to  accomplish  the  first 
seven  aims  listed  above.  A readiness  book  is  an  important  part  of  the 
pre-reading  program,  for  these  reasons: 

1.  It  offers  organized  procedures  for  developing  reading  readiness. 

2.  It  presents  a unified  sequence  of  activities  directed  definitely  toward  the  ob- 

jectives of  beginning  reading. 

3.  It  provides  instructional  material  for  each  child  and  saves  the  time  of  the 

busy  teacher. 

4.  It  affords  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  study  the  behavior  of  the  children  in 

a situation  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  book-reading. 

5.  It  gives  children  an  opportunity  to  acquire  individual  and  group  work  habits 

which  will  be  valuable  in  reading  and  other  school  activities. 

USING  THE  READINESS  TEXTBDDKS 

In  the  Ginn  Basic  Reading  Program,  children  will  begin  activities 
related  to  reading  as  soon  as  they  enter  school,  but  they  will  not  con- 
tinue to  use  the  same  materials  at  the  same  rate  of  progress.  For  most 
children  the  first  weeks  of  school  are  a period  of  orientation,  during  which 
they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  adjust  to  new  social  relationships  and 
to  learn  what  constitutes  school  procedures.  During  this  time  the 
teacher  will  conduct  a study  of  each  child  to  determine  his  readiness 
to  handle  books  and  school  tools,  his  ability  to  follow  directions,  and 
his  ability  to  participate  in  a small  group  activity.  She  will  be  greatly 
helped  by  having  the  proper  materials  to  use  with  children  during  this 
''getting  acquainted”  period. 

The  basal  readiness  book.  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty,  will  supply  these 
materials.  The  opening  pictures  of  Tom  and  Betty  having  fun  at  home 
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and  at  school  may  very  well  suggest  topics  for  conversation  about  the 
children’s  own  background  and  experiences  and  about  the  school  equip- 
ment and  activities.  The  beginning  pages  of  the  readiness  book  will 
help  the  teacher  to  recognize  the  following  groups  in  her  class:  (1)  those 
pupils  who  need  many  pre-reading  experiences  of  varied  kinds,  includ- 
ing experiences  with  charts  and  stories,  to  be  found  in  both  readiness 
books  of  the  series.  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty  (basal  readiness  book)  and 
Games  to  Play  (supplemental  readiness  book) ; (2)  those  pupils  who  need 
practice  and  enrichment  in  some  particular  skills  and  who  will  profit 
by  a page-by-page  study  of  certain  parts  of  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty 
and  Games  to  Play’,  (3)  those  children  who  are  mature  enough  to  cover 
the  activities  in  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty  within  a few  weeks;  (4)  those 
pupils  who  may  be  ready  to  begin  reading  instruction  on  the  pre-primer 
level  immediately. 

Both  readiness  books  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are  organized  to 
fit  the  eight  objectives  of  the  pre-reading  program: 

7.  Orientation 

2.  Language  Growth 

3.  Concept  Building 

4.  Visual  Discrimination 

5.  Auditory  Perception 

6.  Kinesthetic  Development 

7.  Vocabulary  Building 

8.  Diagnosis  of  Individual  Abilities 

Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty  is  the  basal  readiness  book  and  is  planned 
to  lead  directly  into  the  pre-primer  program  by  building  concepts 
and  a background  of  information  about  the  story  family  of  the  first 
grade.  It  also  introduces  the  names  of  the  five  characters  in  the  pre- 
primers. Each  child  should  have  his  own  copy  of  Fun  with  Tom  and 
Betty. 

Children  develop  more  rapidly  toward  reading  readiness  when  Fun 
with  Tom  and  Betty  is  used  in  small  groups.  There  are  many  advantages 
in  the  small-group  procedures:  (1)  It  is  easier  to  give  individual  atten- 
tion to  pupils  in  a small  group.  (2)  The  children  learn  to  work  co- 
operatively, to  discuss  ideas  with  others,  and  to  listen  to  members  of 
their  group.  (3)  The  teacher  can  detect  pupils  who  have  short  atten- 
tion spans.  (4)  The  children  who  tend  to  offer  irrelevant  ideas  may  be 
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properly  guided.  (5)  The  challenge  of  working  with  a group  increases 
the  child’s  ability  to  concentrate  on  one  task  for  a period  of  time. 

The  small  group  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  for  meeting  both 
social  and  individual  needs  related  to  reading  readiness. 

METHOD  OF  TEACHING  FUN  WITH  TOM  AND  BETTY 

Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty  serves  best  not  as  a narrow  program  leading 
to  the  recognition  of  a few  words  or  skills,  but  as  a basis  for  a wide 
variety  of  experiences  which  foster  the  development  of  the  whole  child. 
If  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty  is  used  well,  there  will  be  many  discussions, 
accounts  of  related  experiences  that  the  children  have  had,  storytelling, 
music  and  rhythmic  activities,  art  projects,  and  opportunities  for  han- 
dling other  picture  books.  In  every  lesson  it  is  important  to  relate  the 
book  activities  to  the  child’s  other  playground  and  classroom  activities. 

The  lessons  in  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty  will  necessarily  vary  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  children  in  the  group  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
material  involved.  However,  a typical  plan  for  using  a lesson  in  the 
book  is  divided  into  the  following  five  steps: 

1.  Objectives.  The  objectives  to  be  achieved  by  teaching  each  page 
in  the  readiness  books  are  clearly  stated  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson 
in  order  that  the  teacher  may  know  exactly  what  skills,  habits,  and 
attitudes  to  stress.  By  referring  to  the  ’ 'Index  to  Skills”  on  the  inside 
front  cover  of  the  readiness  book  itself,  she  may  see  at  a glance  how  the 
purposes  of  the  present  lesson  fit  in  with  the  preceding  or  the  succeeding 
steps  in  developing  different  abilities. 

2.  Introducing  the  Lesson.  Under  this  heading  the  teacher  will  find 
suggestions  for  developing  the  pupils’  interest  in  the  task  at  hand.  She 
will  be  guided  in  ways  of  supplying  the  background  of  experience 
necessary  to  understand  each  exercise,  and  therefore  to  derive  full 
benefit  from  it.  The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  lesson  is  to  clarify 
meanings  by  explanation  and  illustration,  and  to  develop  readiness  for 
the  lesson  through  discussion  of  the  activities  shown  in  the  pictures  and 
by  eliciting  and  interpreting  the  pupils’  similar  experiences. 

3.  Guided  Development.  In  this  section  of  the  lesson  plan,  sug- 
gestions are  given  for  the  presentation  of  the  lesson,  for  ways  of  bringing 
out  essential  meanings,  and  for  ensuring  that  procedures  and  directions 
shall  be  clear  to  the  pupils.  At  this  stage  the  children  work  under 
teacher  guidance. 
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Children  Learn  to  Work  Co-operatively 
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4.  Directed  Pupil  Activities.  For  this  step  in  the  lesson,  suggestions 
are  given  for  directing  the  pupils  in  independent  work  and  for  checking 
the  results  of  the  exercise  in  terms  of  desirable  outcome.  During  this 
part  of  the  lesson  the  teacher  may  supervise  and  give  individual  help 
where  needed.  She  also  has  an  opportunity  to  judge  the  pupils’  work 
habits  and  their  ability  to  follow  directions  and  to  work  independently. 

5.  Related  Activities.  In  this  section  of  the  lesson  plan,  the  teacher 
will  find  many  suggestions  for  enrichment  and  for  extra  practice  which 
will  apply  the  skills  and  knowledges  emphasized  in  the  lesson.  These 
related  activities  are  important  because  they  link  the  theme  and  objec- 
tives of  the  lesson 'to  other  areas  of  the  curriculum.  Not  all  children 
need  to  do  all  the  related  activities,  but  each  child  should  do  or  par- 
ticipate in  one  or  more  which  especially  interest  him  or  provide  help 
needed  by  him. 

The  experience  charts,  excursions,  and  special  readings  may  be  en- 
joyed by  the  entire  class;  many  practice  activities  may  be  best  used 
in  small  groups  or  individually.  It  is  left  to  the  teacher’s  judgment  to 
decide  how  and  when  to  use  the  related  activities  suggested  in  each  lesson. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

For  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  who  may  have  to  use  Fun  with 
Tom  and  Betty  apart  from  the  Manual,  directions  for  using  the  book 
may  be  found  on  pages  63,  64,  and  the  inside  back  cover  of  the  book. 

The  children  must  use  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  teacher.  In  later  workbooks  of  the  Ginn  Basic 
Readers  increasing  independence  in  work  habits  is  encouraged,  but 
the  typical  child  who  enters  the  first  grade  is  not  ready  to  work  alone. 
His  unfamiliarity  with  books,  his  short  attention  span,  and  his  lack  of 
practice  in  following  directions  mean  that  the  teacher  must  give  him 
rather  direct  guidance  in  all  the  activities  of  this  book.  It  is  in  helping 
the  child  and  checking  his  responses  to  the  situations  of  the  book  that 
the  teacher  is  best  able  to  evaluate  his  progress  toward  reading  readi- 
ness and  to  provide  extra  work  where  it  is  needed. 

The  books  should,  of  course,  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  children 
except  at  the  times  when  they  are  being  used  under  teacher  direction. 
When  the  child  has  finished  his  book,  if  it  is  the  ’’consumable”  edition, 
he  may  be  encouraged  to  exhibit  it  proudly  to  his  parents,  and  allowed 
to  keep  it  for  reference  and  study  as  long  as  it  seems  desirable.  Many 
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of  the  story  pages  and  rhyming  and  picture  pages  may  be  used  again 
and  again  during  the  first  year  with  no  loss  of  interest.  Indeed,  with 
many  children,  the  repetition  of  these  familiar  activities  adds  to  their 
sense  of  security  and  satisfaction. 

Specific  suggestions  for  measuring  the  child’s  readiness  to  read  as  he 
completes  the  work  in  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty  are  given  in  the  evalua- 
tion program  which  accompanies  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers.  The 
child’s  grasp  of  certain  principles  in  the  last  parts  of  the  book,  such  as 
the  idea  of  the  story  family  and  the  relating  of  word  symbols  to  ideas, 
will  also  be  a definite  indication  to  the  teacher  of  the  child’s  ability  to 
work  with  the  first  pre-primer.  My  Little  Red  Story  Book. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  five  parts  of  most  lessons  in  Fun 
with  Tom  and  Betty  are  elaborated  on  the  following  pages  into  specific 
plans  for  each  page  of  the  book.  The  teacher  must  always  be  careful 
to  adapt  these  to  the  needs  of  the  group  and  to  other  activities  in  prog- 
ress in  the  class. 
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PART  ONE 

Teaching  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty 


Reading-Readiness  Book 
By 

David  H.  Russell 
and 

Odille  Ousley 


Readiness  Activities  Are  Closely  Supervised 


IV  ■ PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  FUN  WITH  TOM  AND  BETTY 


Cover  page  introducing  the  book 

Before  presenting  this  lesson  the  teacher  should  write 
the  name  of  each  child  on  the  book  which  he  is  to  receive. 
She  may  then  develop  interest  in  the  new  book  by  saying, 
"Today  you  are  each  going  to  have  a new  book  like  this 
one.”  Hold  the  book  so  that  the  class  may  see  the  cover 
and  say,  "The  name  of  our  book  is  Fun  with  Tom  and 
Betty.”  With  the  hand  indicate  the  title  of  the  book,  with 
a left  to  right  sweep  across  the  cover.  "Tom  and  Betty 
are  two  children  who  are  going  to  school,  just  as  you  are. 
They  do  the  same  things  you  do.  This  book  tells  what 
Tom  and  Betty  do  at  home  and  at  school.  You  are  going 
to  have  a lot  of  fun  with  them.  That  is  why  the  book  is 
called  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty. 

"I  will  now  give  each  one  of  you  a book.  It  is  your 
book,  and  it  has  your  name  on  it.”  Distribute  the  books, 
calling  each  child’s  name  as  he  takes  his  book. 
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Handling  a book 


Page  1 


"Before  we  look  at  our  books  I want  to  show  you  a good 
way  to  turn  the  pages.”  Show  the  children  how  to  turn 
the  pages  lightly  by  touching  the  right-hand  corners. 
"Now  turn  over  your  pages  and  see  if  you  can  find  Tom 
and  Betty  again.”  Give  individual  help  in  turning  pages 
as  necessary.  Allow  time  for  the  children  to  look  at  their 
new  books  briefly,  and  listen  to  their  comments.  Then 
close  the  lesson  by  saying,  "Now  turn  back  to  the  front 
cover  like  this.”  Demonstrate.  "Who  can  And  his  name? 
Who  can  find  the  place  that  says  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty?” 
Have  the  books  collected  in  the  manner  which  you  wish 
to  establish  for  ending  future  lessons. 


Tom,  Betty,  and  Susan  at  Home 


OBJECTIVES 

To  help  the  child  to  enjoy  and  to  interpret  pictures;  to 
introduce  the  theme  of  the  book — fun  with  children’s 
activities;  to  introduce  the  characters  in  the  book;  to 
encourage  free  comments  from  the  children;  to  build 
desirable  social  attitudes;  to  stimulate  class  discussion. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 


Studying  the 
picture 


Picture 

interpretation 


A background 
story 


Direct  the  children  to  look  carefully  at  this  first  pic- 
ture of  Tom  and  Betty.  Say : "Here  is  a picture  of  Tom  and 
Betty  at  home.  Do  you  see  the  little  girl?  That  is  their 
little  sister,  Susan.  Look  at  the  picture  and  find  out  what 
the  children  are  doing.” 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

See  that  each  child  has  the  right  place;  then,  after  a 
brief  study  of  the  picture,  direct  a conversation  about  the 
picture  with  such  questions  as  "What  is  Betty  doing 
[coloring  and  cutting  paper  dolls]?  What  is  Tom  doing 
[painting]?  What  is  Susan  doing  [making  a house,  play- 
ing with  blocks]?  Do  you  like  to  do  these  things?”  The 
question  "Who  would  like  to  tell  us  a story  about  what  is 
happening  in  this  picture?”  may  lead  some  children  to 
volunteer  stories.  The  children’s  stories  will  be  simple 
statements  about  what  they  see.  The  teacher  may  build 
up  a background  and  stimulate  interest  by  telling  the  fol- 
lowing story  about  the  picture  and  what  might  happen 
next: 

It  is  a rainy  Saturday.  Tom  and  Betty  and  Susan  are  playing 
in  their  playroom  at  home.  Tom  and  Betty  are  showing  Susan 
what  they  have  been  doing  at  school.  Tom  likes  painting  best. 
Betty  likes  to  color  and  cut  out  paper  dolls.  Susan  is  too  little 
to  do  these  things,  but  she  is  building  a house  with  her  blocks. 
It  is  such  a good  house  that  Betty  will  put  her  paper  dolls  in  it. 
She  thinks  it  is  a good  home  for  them  to  live  in.  Tom  may  help 
Susan  to  build  a hangar  for  a toy  airplane.  Susan  is  very  happy 
to  have  Tom  and  Betty  play  with  her.  She  misses  them  when 
they  go  off  to  school. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Note.  At  the  outset  some  children  will  be  too  unfamiliar  with  group 
behavior  to  participate  in  free  oral  expression.;  many  will  be  too  shy  to 
respond;  others  may  lack  the  ability  to  interpret  the  actions  shown  in 
the  picture  or  to  follow  the  teacher’s  questions.  It  is  very  important, 
at  the  initial  stage  of  picture  study  and  language  development,  that  the 
teacher  watch  the  individual  reactions  of  the  children  and  modify  her 
questions  to  meet  their  needs. 
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Telling  stories 
about  the 
picture 


Page  2 


Encourage  the  children  to  talk  freely  about  experiences 
with  activities  similar  to  those  that  they  observe  in  the 
picture.  Make  few  corrections,  as  the  purpose  of  this  first 
picture-study  lesson  is  to  encourage  free  expression,  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  children  to  talk  about  common 
experiences,  and  to  create  a friendly  group  atmosphere. 

Note.  The  books  should  be  collected  at  the  end  of  each  lesson.  Have 
the  children  try  to  identify  their  own  names  on  the  covers  each  time 
that  the  books  are  given  out. 


Tom  and  Betty  at  School 


OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  further  the  theme  of  the  book — fun  through 
children’s  activities;  to  give  practice  in  observing  and  in- 
terpreting pictures;  to  orient  the  child  in  his  new  and 
strange  school  environment;  to  promote  a feeling  of 
familiarity  with  school  tools — the  chalk,  the  easel,  etc.; 
to  initiate  similar  activities  in  the  classroom. 
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studying  the 
picture 


Picture 

interpretation 


Telling  stories 
about  the 
picture 


INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Direct  the  children  to  turn  over  to  the  next  page  and 
find  another  picture  of  Tom  and  Betty.  Hold  a book  up 
for  them  to  see  and  indicate  with  your  hand  which  picture 
the  children  are  to  look  at  first. 

Note.  It  is  important  to  direct  the  pupils  always  to  look  at  the 
left-hand  page  first  when  they  turn  over  the  page. 

Then  say:  "Where  are  Tom  and  Betty  now  [at  school]? 
Look  carefully  at  all  the  things  in  this  schoolroom  picture. 
Whom  do  you  see  in  the  picture  besides  Tom  and  Betty?” 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

As  the  children  look  at  the  picture,  ask  questions  to 
bring  out  the  ideas  that  Tom  is  drawing,  Betty  is  painting, 
and  the  other  children  are  cutting  out  and  coloring  pic- 
tures, and  looking  at  books. 

Have  the  children  locate  objects  in  their  own  classroom 
similar  to  those  in  the  picture — for  example,  chalk,  eras- 
ers, easel,  crayons,  desks,  tables. 

Call  special  attention  to  the  pictures  on  the  easel  and 
the  blackboard  by  asking:  "What  is  Betty  making  on  the 
easel?  What  is  Tom  drawing  on  the  blackboard?  Do  you 
like  to  make  pictures,  too?” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Now  let  us  tell  some  stories  about  this  picture.  Who 
can  tell  a story  about  what  Betty  is  doing?”  Some  of  the 
simple,  incomplete  responses  given  by  the  children  should 
be  restated  in  complete  sentences  by  the  teacher;  as, 
"Betty  is  painting,”  "Betty  is  making  a picture,”  "Betty 
is  painting  at  an  easel.”  The  teacher  may  then  illustrate 
how  to  put  the  sentences  together  to  make  a two-sentence 
story;  as, 

Betty  is  painting  at  an  easel. 

Betty  is  painting  a picture  of  a dog. 

In  response  to  the  question  "Who  will  tell  a story  about 
Tom?”  or  "What  is  Tom  drawing?”  the  same  technique 
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Samples  of 

children’s 

stories 


Making  a group 
summary  story 


Making  an 
experience  chart 


should  be  followed,  and  as  many  pupils  as  possible  should 
be  allowed  to  take  part.  A very  good  interpretation  would 
be 

Tom  is  drawing  at  the  blackboard. 

He  is  making  a picture  of  a truck. 

The  pupils  will  need  help  in  describing  what  the  other 
children  in  the  picture  are  doing.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  orient  the  pupils  to  schoolroom  procedure 
by  discussing  the  actions  shown  in  the  picture.  The  teacher 
may  take  this  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  labels 
which  she  has  previously  placed  on  certain  objects  in  the 
classroom,  as  well  as  to  discuss  the  names  and  uses  of  com- 
mon school  tools  and  equipment. 

An  excellent  group  summary  interpretation  of  this  pic- 
ture might  be  developed,  such  as 

Tom  and  Betty  are  in  school. 

They  are  making  pictures. 

Some  other  children  are  coloring  pictures. 

Some  are  looking  at  books. 

They  are  having  a good  time. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Encourage  the  children  to  talk  about  the  things  that 
they  like  to  do  at  school. 

2.  Have  the  children  identify  the  various  labeled  objects 
in  the  classroom.  Find  out  which  children  possess  similar 
equipment  in  their  homes. 

3.  Give  each  child  a sheet  of  rough  drawing  paper  and  a 
crayon  and  suggest  that  he  make  a picture  of  anything  he 
likes. 

Note.  Observe  closely  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  do  this  ac- 
tivity to  determine  their  familiarity  with  the  handling  of  school  tools 
and  their  ability  to  work  independently.  Also,  detect  any  case  of  left- 
handedness  and  find  out  whether  this  is  the  child’s  natural  way  of  han- 
dling tools.  Do  not  force  him  to  use  his  right  .hand  if  he  is  definitely 
left-handed. 

4.  Make  experience  charts  based  on  the  class  discussions. 
They  may  be  called  "Fun  at  Home"  and  "Fun  at  School." 
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Explain  to  the  children  that  they  may  make  their  own 
stories  about  what  they  do  at  home  and  at  school. 

Making  a chart  Charts,  based  on  group  experiences,  should  be  made  as 
frequently  as  possible;  they  serve  as  records  of  classroom 
activities.  Experience  charts  may  first  be  written  on  the 
blackboard.  Then  they  are  put  preferably  on  large  tag- 
board,  with  letters  at  least  an  inch  high,  and  illustrated 
with  brightly  colored  pictures.  They  should  be  displayed 
so  that  they  are  on  a level  with  the  children’s  eyes. 

Note.  Care  should  be  taken  that  most  of  the  words  used  on  the  charts 
are  within  the  basic  vocabulary  of  primary  children.  New  words  on  the 
chart  are  for  incidental  learning,  not  for  mastery.  In  general;  all  chart 
ideas  should  be  expressed  in  complete  sentences  except  for  the  rhythmic 
9 phrases  used  by  the  children  to  express  sounds  or  other  original  expres- 

sions. Some  charts  will  be  lists  of  poems  or  "stories  we  like,”  or  will 
consist  of  tabular  material. 
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Tom’s  Drawings 


Studying  the 
picture 


OBJECTIVES 

To  promote  a feeling  of  familiarity  with  school  tools; 
to  introduce  a directive  activity;  to  develop  motor  co- 
ordination; to  give  the  child  a feeling  of  fun  in  working 
with  his  book;  to  teach  the  two  directive  terms  trace  and 
color. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Be  sure  that  the  cover  side  of  the  book  is  on  the  desk, 
before  each  child;  then  direct  turning  the  page  as  sug- 
gested in  the  preceding  lesson.  While  holding  up  a book 
for  the  children  to  see,  ask,  "Where  have  you  seen  these 
pictures  before?”  Call  forth  the  response  that  they  are  the 
same  pictures  that  Tom  and  a girl  were  drawing  on  the 
blackboard.  Allow  the  children  to  look  again  at  the  pic- 
tures on  page  3 and  see  the  similarities.  Ask,  "What  are 
they  pictures  of?”  Point  to  the  bunny  and  say,  "What 
is  this?”  then  to  the  dog  and  then  to  the  truck,  repeating 
the  question  each  time. 
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After  a moment  or  two  say:  "Should  you  like  to  draw 
these  pictures,  too?  That  is  just  what  we  are  going  to  do 
today.  First,  we  are  going  to  trace  the  picture  with  our 
fingers.”  Hold  up  the  index  finger  of  your  right  hand  and 
say:  "Let  me  see  your  tracing  finger.  Now  watch  and  see 
what  I do.  I put  my  finger  on  the  dot  on  Bunny’s  tail  and 
follow  the  line  up  over  his  back,  around  his  ears,  to  the  tip 
of  his  nose.  Now  I will  go  back  to  the  dot  on  Bunny’s 
tail  and  follow  the  line  down  around  his  paws,  up  to  the 
tip  of  his  nose  again.  Now  let  me  see  you  do  it.” 

Repeat  the  directions  exactly  as  given  above  and  watch 
the  children  trace  the  drawing.  When  the  finger-tracing 
activity  is  well  carried  out  by  the  majority  of  the  children, 
say  to  them,  "Now  let  us  take  our  crayon  [black]  and  trace 
around  the  bunny  just  as  we  did  with  our  fingers.” 

Observe  carefully  the  manner  in  which  the  children  use 
the  crayon  to  trace  the  bunny,  but  give  assistance  only 
to  individuals  who  fail  to  understand  the  procedure. 

Note.  If  the  teacher  wishes,  this  activity  on  page  3 may  follow  im- 
mediately after  the  picture  interpretation  on  the  opposite  page. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Call  for  attention  and  repeat,  for  tracing  the  dog,  the 
directions  given  above,  first  with  the  finger,  then  with  the 
crayon.  Illustrate  how  to  begin  at  the  dot  and  go  to  the 
right,  then  back  to  the  dot  and  to  the  right  again.  Allow 
a reasonable  time  for  each  pupil  to  finish.  Repeat  the  di- 
rections again,  for  tracing  the  truck. 

Ask  the  children  to  compare  their  drawings  with  Tom’s 
on  page  3.  "Do  they  look  the  same?”  Lead  the  pupils 
to  observe  whether  or  not  they  followed  the  lines  carefully. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  After  each  pupil’s  tracing  has  been  observed  and  re- 
corded, he  may  be  allowed  to  color  the  drawings.  The 
purpose  of  this  activity  at  this  point  is  merely  that  the 
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teacher  may  observe  the  pupil’s  coloring  habits,  manner  of 
holding  crayon,  staying  within  lines,  etc.  The  instructions 
for  coloring  correctly  are  given  in  connection  with  page  6. 

Extra  practice  2.  The  activities  following  this  lesson  should  be  based 
upon  observation  of  the  children’s  eye-and-hand  co- 
ordination. For  pupils  who  fail  to  follow  the  lines  and 
who  make  other  distortions,  the  teacher  may  prepare 
hectographed  copies  of  larger  outline  drawings  of  objects 
and  observe  each  child’s  performance  under  individual  di- 
rection. The  teacher  should  determine,  if  possible,  whether 
the  pupil’s  inability  to  trace  the  contours  is  due  to  poor 
eyesight  or  to  lack  of  motor  control. 

Tracing  forms  3.  Immature  children  may  be  given  practice  in  de- 
veloping motor  co-ordination  by  tracing  forms  on  pages 
torn  from  some  of  the  numerous  color  books  found  in  the 
five-and-ten-cent  stores.  Frequently  eye-and-hand  co- 
ordination is  a matter 'of  maturation.  Variations  in  the 
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type  of  performance  are  due  also  to  the  amount  of  prac- 
tice that  the  children  may  have  had  in  drawing  before 
coming  to  school,  as  well  as  to  their  natural  ability. 

4.  If  further  motor  practice  is  necessary,  the  pupils  may 
trace,  or  draw  a line  around,  heavy  cardboard  patterns  of 
blocks,  fruit,  and  conventional  designs.  Encourage  them 
to  compare  the  results  with  the  original  patterns.  Point 
out  any  improvement  that  they  may  make  in  their  work. 

For  variation  have  pupils  trace  large,  simple  outline  ob- 
jects, using  carbon  paper.  After  the  tracing  is  completed, 
the  child  may  lift  the  paper  and  see  how  accurate  his 
work  is. 

Note.  The  emphasis  in  this  work  is  on  eye-and-hand  co-ordination 
and  not  on  art  products.  Young  children  need  encouragement  in  free 
painting  and  drawing  at  this  stage  and  should  not  be  expected  to  trace 
as  an  art  experience. 


Follow  the  Line 


OBJECTIVES 

To  provide  both  visual  and  motor  training;  to  practice 
left-to-right  eye  movement;  to  increase  the  child’s  ability 
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to  observe  carefully;  to  stimulate  discussion;  to  promote 
the  ability  to  follow  directions. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

After  the  pupils  have  found  the  place,  point  to  the  first 
picture  and  say:  "Here  is  Susan.  What  is  she  running  to 
get?  Watch  and  I will  show  you  how  Susan  ran.”  With 
your  finger  show  how  Susan  ran  after  the  balloon  by  trac- 
ing the  dotted  line  from  left  to  right,  saying:  "This  is 
how  Susan  ran.  She  started  at  this  dot  and  ran  to  the  right.  ’ ’ 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Continue:  "Now  you  may  show  how  Susan  ran.  Put 
your  tracing  finger  on  the  dot  and  follow  the  line.”  Cor- 
rect any  children  who  are  not  proceeding  from  left  to 
right;  then  say:  "Now  look  at  the  next  picture.  What  is 
Tom  doing?  With  your  tracing  finger  show  me  how  Tom 
is  running.”  Then  say:  "What  is  Betty  doing?  With 
your  finger  show  how  her  ball  bounced.” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Using  the  blackboard  or  the  book,  show  the  children  how 
to  trace  the  line  with  a pencil  or  crayon.  Say  to  the  chil- 
dren: "Now  take  your  crayon  and  show  how  Susan  ran  to 
the  balloon.  Begin  at  the  dot  and  go  to  the  right.”  Be 
sure  that  they  follow  the  line  correctly;  then  have  them 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  next  two  pictures. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  sketches  of  stick  figures 
chasing  a butterfly,  kite,  etc.,  to  provide  practice  for  those 
children  who  had  difficulty  with  the  exercise  on  this  page. 
Let  them  draw  "the  way.” 

2.  If  necessary,  hectographed  or  mimeographed  copies 
of  simple  objects  and  figures  may  be  provided  for  each  of 
the  children  for  further  practice. 

3.  Suggest  that  the  children  make  pictures  of  their  own, 
similar  to  those  on  page  2 in  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty,  and 
tell  the  story  of  what  happened  in  their  pictures. 
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4.  For  pupils  requiring  extra  practice  see  the  exercises 
called  "Following  a Story  Track,"  on  pages  3 and  13  in 
Games  to  Play,  the  second  readiness  book  of  this  series. 


Old  Mother  Hubbard 


M 

4. 

OBJECTIVES 

To  promote  the  ability  to  follow  directions;  to  develop 
the  ability  to  follow  a picture  sequence  from  left  to  right 
and  to  progress  from  the  top  of  a page  to  the  bottom;  to 
initiate  a co-ordination  of  eye  and  voice;  to  encourage 
picture  interpretation;  to  promote  enjoyment  of  saying 
rhymes  together. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Say  to  the  children:  "The  pictures  on  this  page  tell  a 
story  about  Old  Mother  Hubbard.  Look  at  the  pictures, 
and  if  you  know  the  story  that  they  tell,  raise  your  hands.” 
If  some  of  the  children  know  the  rhyme,  allow  them  to 
repeat  it;  if  not,  say  the  rhyme  for  the  class  and  have  the 
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children  repeat  it.  Speak  in  a lively  conversational  tone 
and  avoid  a singsong  rhythm. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Direct  the  children  to  look  at  each  picture  closely  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  following  questions:  "Whom  do 
you  see  in  this  picture  [Old  Mother  Hubbard]?  Look  at 
the  next  picture.  Where  is  she  going  [to  the  cupboard]? 
What  does  she  want  to  get  [her  poor  dog  a bone]?  Now 
look  at  the  next  picture.”  Be  sure  that  all  pupils  know 
where  to  look.  "Do  you  see  anything  in  the  cupboard? 
No,  it  is  bare  [empty].  What  does  the  last  picture  tell 
[And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none]?” 

Direct  the  children  to  look  at  the  proper  picture,  using 
your  own  book  to  indicate  where  to  look,  as  you  repeat  the 
rhyme  very  slowly.  Much  care  in  guiding  the  children  to 
look  from  left  to  right  and  from  top  to  bottom  will  be  neces- 
sary and  worth  while  at  this  time. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Now  let  me  hear  you  say  the  rhyme.  Point  to  the  right 
picture  when  you  say  it.”  Encourage  individuals  to  say 
the  rhyme  while  the  class  follows  in  the  book.  Note  care- 
fully the  speech  habits  of  the  children  for  future  correction, 
but  do  not  interrupt  this  first  performance  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  diction. 

Note  also  the  quality  of  response  given  by  individual 
pupils  in  a group  activity  of  this  kind. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Find  out  what  other  nursery  rhymes  the  children 
know. 

2.  Say  in  unison  rhymes  that  most  of  the  children 
suggest. 

3.  Dramatize  in  a simple  manner  the  rhyme  pictured 
in  the  book  and  any  others  that  the  children  like,  such  as 
"Jack  Be  Nimble,”  "Little  Miss  Muffet,”  and  "Little 
Jack  Horner.” 
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4.  A few  minutes  each  day  might  be  called  "Mother 
Goose  Time,”  when  the  children  enjoy  rhymes  they  know 
and  learn  new  ones  or  listen  to  the  teacher  read  rhymes  to 
them.  Encourage  the  children  to  bring  from  home  their 
Mother  Goose  books  to  share  in  "Mother  Goose  Time.” 

5.  For  further  practice  make  up  sequence  picture  sto- 
ries of  Mother  Goose  rhymes  by  cutting  out  or  copying 
pictures  from  illustrated  books. 

6.  For  further  development  of  rhythms  and  musical 
presentation  of  nursery  rhymes  see  The  Kindergarten 
Book  of  Our  Singing  World  Series,  by  Lilla  B.  Pitts, 
Mabelle  Glenn,  and  Lorrain  E.  Watters. 

7.  The  children  will  enjoy  repeating  the  rhyme  "Pease- 
Porridge  Hot”  and  clapping  in  time  to  the  rhythm. 

8.  On  a chart  entitled  "Our  Rhymes”  or  "Mother 
Goose”  print  the  title  of  each  rhyme  as  it  is  learned.  Soon 
some  children  will  learn  to  associate  the  rhyme  with  its  title. 


Color 


OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  motor  co-ordination;  to  teach  the  meaning 
of  the  word  alike)  to  teach  the  colors  red,  green,  and 
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yellow)  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  crayon  for  color  work; 
to  establish  good  work  habits. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Distribute  a box  of  crayons  to  each  child  in  the  group. 
(Most  children  find  it  easier  to  use  large  crayons.)  If  this 
is  his  first  directed  use  of  crayons  or  school  crayon  boxes, 
give  some  instructions  about  the  way  you  wish  to  have 
them  used.  Many  teachers  collect  the  crayons  at  the  end 
of  each  activity;  others  allow  them  to  be  left  in  the  child’s 
desk. 

Call  attention  to  the  first  crayon  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
Ask,  "What  color  is  this  crayon  [red]?’’  Direct  the  chil- 
dren to  find  a crayon  in  their  boxes  which  looks  like  the 
crayon  in  the  book.  Tell  them  to  match  their  crayon  to 
the  one  in  the  book  by  laying  them  side  by  side  and  ask, 
"Are  they  alike?’’ 

GUIDED  DEVELDPMENT 

Say,  "We  will  now  take  a crayon  and  make  the  apple 
red,  like  this.’’  At  the  blackboard  or  in  the  book  show  the 
pupils  the  proper  way  to  color  the  apple  with  a crayon  by 
using  left  to  right  strokes,  beginning  at  the  dot  and  fol- 
lowing the  broken  line.  Say,  "Go  from  left  to  right  lightly.’’ 
Illustrate.  Then  allow  the  pupils  to  proceed  to  color  the 
apple  independently. 

Watch  the  children  as  they  work  and  correct  any  cases 
of  going  outside  the  line,  bearing  down  too  heavily,  color- 
ing up  and  down,  or  scratching.  Praise  a few  drawings 
for  neatness  and  accuracy. 

Direct  and  supervise  the  selection  of  the  next  two  cray- 
ons and  the  coloring  of  the  next  two  apples  in  the  same 
way. 

Proceed  at  once  to  page  7 if  time  allows. 
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OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  motor  co-ordination  and  visual  discrimina- 
tion of  likenesses  in  form;  to  develop  further  the  meaning 
of  the  word  alike",  to  provide  practice  in  coloring  with 
crayons;  to  improve  the  ability  to  follow  directions. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

If  this  lesson  does  not  immediately  follow  page  6,  be 
sure  that  the  children  have  their  crayon  boxes  on  their 
desks  at  the  time  they  begin  this  exercise.  Direct  the 
children  to  look  at  the  first  object  in  the  top  row  on  page  7 
and  name  it.  Then  say:  ''Now  find  another  apple  beside 
it.  Trace  around  the  apples  with  your  finger.  How  are 
they  alike?  Yes,  they  are  the  same  size.” 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

"What  color  is  the  first  apple  [red]?  We  will  now  make 
the  two  apples  look  alike.  We  will  color  the  next  apple 
red.  Take  your  red  crayon.”  Call  for  a showing  of  the 
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red  crayon.  Correct  any  instance  of  a wrong  choice  by 
telling  the  child  to  lay  the  crayon  beside  the  red  apple. 
Ask:  "Are  they  alike?  We  want  to  make  a red  apple.” 

Recall  the  proper  way  to  color  with  a crayon — that  is, 
by  using  left-to-right  strokes,  beginning  at  the  dot  and 
following  the  broken  line.  Say,  ”Go  left  to  right  lightly.” 
Then  allow  the  pupils  to  proceed  to  color  the  apple  in- 
dependently. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Direct  and  supervise  the  comparing  and  coloring  of  the 
next  two  pictures — the  green  leaf,  the  yellow  banana — in 
the  same  way. 

When  the  exercise  is  completed,  establish  good  stand- 
ards for  color  work  by  asking  the  pupils  to  look  thought- 
fully at  their  coloring  and  decide  whether  they  have 
made  the  objects  look  alike. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  If  some  children  need  more  practice  in  making  objects 
look  alike,  give  them  hectographed  sheets  similar  to  this 
exercise.  The  sheets  may  contain  pictures  of  vegetables  or 
fruits  with  which  the  children  are  familiar.  Crayons  may 
be  used  as  color  guides. 

2.  For  children  who  have  muscular  difficulties  in  hand- 
ling crayons  and  pencils  provide  extra  practice  with  larger 
objects,  on  the  blackboard  with  colored  chalk,  or  on  the 
easel  with  school  paints. 

3.  It  might  prove  an  incentive  to  neat  work  to  mount 
some  papers  chosen  by  the  class  and  display  them  on  a 
bulletin  board. 

4.  To  foster  good  social  attitudes  of  sharing,  suggest 
that  some  pupils  bring  their  favorite  color  books  from 
home  to  show  the  class  the  pictures  that  they  have  made. 

5.  For  the  underprivileged  children  who  cannot  afford 
color  books  and  for  children  who  have  poor  crayon  habits, 
pages  from  some  of  the  color  books  found  in  the  five-and- 
ten-cent  stores  may  be  used  as  an  incentive  to  better  work. 
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6.  Begin  making  a large  color  chart  on  poster  paper, 
using  the  child’s  crayons  as  guides.  The  following  direc- 
tions are  suggestive: 

Cut  out  pictures  of  large  red,  green,  and  yellow  crayons 
from  colored  poster  paper.  Label  each  crayon  as  indicated 
above.  Mount  the  cutout  crayons  on  a large  sheet  of  tag- 
board.  Then  cut  out  familiar  objects  to  match  the  crayon 
colors,  and  paste  them  in  a row  beside  the  crayon  which 
they  match. 

Although  it  is  important  that  the  child  at  this  stage 
develop  good  habits  in  coloring  pictures,  do  not  neglect 
creative  work  in  drawing.  The  children  should  be  given 
many  opportunities  for  creative  work  with  colors  and 
paints,  without  too  much  attention  to  the  details  of  using 
color  or  drawing  tools. 
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OBJECTIVES 

To  teach  the  meaning  of  the  word  different',  to  give 
practice  in  visual  discrimination  of  gross  likenesses  and 
differences;  to  improve  the  ability  to  follow  directions. 

P^P  8 INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Perceiving  Say  to  the  children:  "Look  at  the  top  row  of  pictures. 

differences  What  are  they  pictures  of?  Are  the  apples  alike?”  Pause 
for  response.  "No,  one  apple  is  different.  Put  your  finger 
on  the  one  that  is  different,” 


GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Making  a mark  "Now  take  your  pencil  and  put  a mark  on  the  apple, 
like  this.”  Illustrate  how  the  pupils  should  draw  one 
black  mark  across  the  apple  that  is  different. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Now  hold  up  your  pencils.  Look  at  the  next  row  of 
leaves.  Find  the  one  that  is  different  and  mark  it.  Put 
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your  finger  on  the  next  row.  Look  at  the  balls.  Find  the 
ball  that  is  different  and  mark  it.  Look  at  the  airplanes. 
Find  the  airplane  that  is  different  and  mark  it. 

"Now  let  us  see  what  we  have  marked.”  Check  a few 
papers  briefly  and  go  on  to  page  9. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

"Look  at  the  first  row  of  pictures  on  this  page.  Look  at 
each  dog  and  touch  each  picture.  Are  they  alike?  Do  you 
find  one  that  is  different?  Put  a mark  on  the  one  that  is 
different.” 

Pause  after  the  first  row  to  ask,  "Which  dog  did  you 
mark?”  Make  sure  the  directions  are  understood. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Put  your  finger  on  the  next  row.  What  are  these  pic- 
tures of?”  Elicit  "ponies.”  "Are  they  alike?”  See  that 
the  children  touch  each  picture.  "Mark  the  one  that  is 
different.” 

Give  the  same  directions  for  the  rows  of  cats  and 
bunnies. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Develop  further  the  concept  of  alike  and  different  by 
asking  the  children  to  point  out  objects,  colors,  pictures, 
etc.  that  are  alike.  Use  the  term  match  in  suggesting  that 
things,  blocks,  or  pictures  that  are  alike  should  be  put 
together. 

2.  Play  a matching  game  with  the  shapes  of  common 
objects  cut  from  colored  construction  paper.  Distribute 
the  fruit,  animals,  or  conventional  shapes  and  let  one 
child  say;  "I  have  a green  leaf.  Who  has  one  like  it?” 
The  children  holding  identical  leaves  will  join  the  speak- 
er’s side.  The  children  in  that  row  will  be  alike.  Then  say, 
to  another  child,  "What  have  you?”  He  may  have  a yel- 
low pear  and  call  pupils  to  his  row  in  the  same  way. 
Continue  until  the  rows  are  matched. 

3.  Many  variations  of  the  above  game  may  be  played. 
For  example,  to  illustrate  reversals,  a group  of  pupils  may 
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Playing  games 
with  "alike” 
and  "different” 
objects 


Stand  in  a row,  with  one  child  turned  around.  The  other 
pupils  in  the  class  identify  the  different  one.  Objects  may 
be  used  and  identified  in  the  same  way. 

4.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  make  collections  of  like  and 
unlike  objects.  Place  two  tables  in  the  room — one 
for  "alike”  objects,  the  other  for  "different”  objects.  On 
the  "alike”  table  there  may  be  a row  of  acorns,  milk- bottle 
caps,  a pair  of  gloves.  On  the  "different”  table  there  may 
be  a red  and  a green  apple,  two  dissimilar  leaves,  two  boxes 
not  the  same  shape.  Allow  the  children  to  play  games  with 
these  objects.  For  example,  a pupil  may  bring  two  or  more 
things  to  school,  show  his  objects  to  the  class,  and  let  the 
class  decide  whether  the  objects  belong  on  the  "alike”  or 
on  the  "different”  table. 


Pages  Betty’s  Drawings 

10  and  11 


OBJECTIVES 
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To  create  an  interest  in  drawing;  to  suggest  the  desir- 
able trait  of  co-operation;  to  further  language  growth;  to 
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Page  10 


Picture 

interpretation 


Language  growth 


Page  11 

Perceiving 

differences 


Making  a 
cross  (X) 


develop  a more  careful  visual  discrimination  of  likenesses 
and  differences;  to  increase  the  ability  to  follow  directions. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Say  to  the  children:  "Look  at  the  picture  at  the  top  of 
the  page.  Who  are  these  children?  What  is  Betty  doing?” 
Elicit  "drawing”  or  "making  pictures.”  "What  is  Susan 
doing?” 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Bring  out  the  idea  that  Susan  is  just  watching  Betty  at 
work.  The  teacher  may  ask,  "Do  you  think  the  girls  are 
at  home  or  at  school?”  Some  bright  children  may  offer  the 
response  that  Susan  is  too  little  to  go  to  school.  Or  the 
teacher  may  tell  the  pupils  that  the  girls  are  in  their 
playroom  at  home. 

"What  has  Betty  made  on  the  easel  [a  tree  and  a girl]? 
Do  you  think  they  are  good  pictures? 

"Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Who 
can  tell  what  Susan  is  doing  here?  What  is  she  draw- 
ing?” Emphasize  the  idea  that  Susan  is  helping  Betty  to 
make  the  picture.  Guide  the  interpretation  to  bring  out 
the  idea  that  Betty  likes  to  have  her  little  sister  help  her 
or  that  she  likes  to  play  with  her  when  she  is  at  home. 

Develop  language  growth  through  group  conversation 
by  having  the  pupils  suggest  other  fun  that  Betty  and 
Susan  may  have  at  home;  the  fun  they  may  have  playing 
with  a younger  brother  or  sister. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Now  let  us  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  next  page.  Wfiat 
pictures  do  you  see  in  the  top  row?  Yes,  these  are  trees, 
like  the  one  Betty  made.  Are  they  all  alikel  Point  to  the 
one  that  is  different.  Mark  it. 

"Make  a mark  like  this.”  Illustrate  making  a cross  on 
the  blackboard  and  check  this  new  directive  activity. 

Repeat  the  foregoing  directions  for  each  row  of  pic- 
cures  on  this  page.  Whien  the  children  have  completed 
their  markings,  discuss  how  the  pictures  are  different. 
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RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


Making  freehand 
drawings 


Making  a 

creative-art 

exhibit 


Practicing  visual 
discrimination 


1.  After  the  interpretation  of  these  pictures,  allow  the 
children  to  make  large  freehand  drawings  or  paintings  on 
the  blackboard  or  at  the  easels.  This  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  introduce  the  use  of  such  schoolroom 
equipment  as  the  blackboard  and  easel,  and  the  proper 
handling  of  chalk  and  paints  and  other  materials.  Good 
social  attitudes  may  be  emphasized,  such  as  taking  turns 
at  the  easel  and  helping  one  another  to  make  good  pictures. 

2.  Have  a bulletin  board  for  creative  art  or  a corner  for 
the  display  of  such  work.  Encourage  the  children  to 
make  large  drawings  which  fill  the  paper  and  in  which  the 
objects  are  distributed  pleasingly.  Discourage  the  crowd- 
ing of  everything  into  one  corner  of  the  paper;  that  is 
what  children  are  likely  to  do  at  first.  Supervise  their 
making  a pleasing  arrangement  of  pictures  on  the  bulletin 
board. 

3.  Suggest  that  some  of  the  children  make  several 
figures  that  are  alike  except  for  one  detail.  Allow  them  to 
ask  other  children  to  find  the  different  figure.  The  dif- 
ference may  be  in  color,  or  in  design,  or  in  both. 

4.  For  children  having  difficulty  in  identifying  like- 
nesses and  differences,  provide  practice  with  hectographed 
sheets,  with  blackboard  work,  or  possibly  with  the  work  of 
the  other  children. 

See  also  the  exercises  under  "Seeing  Likenesses”  in 
Games  to  Play,  supplemental  readiness  book  for  this  series. 
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Picture  Sequences 
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OBJECTIVES 

To  increase  the  ability  to  give  sustained  attention;  to 
give  further  practice  in  left-to-right  eye  movement  across 
the  page;  to  promote  the  ability  to  read  action  pictures; 
to  promote  oral  expression  and  encourage  originality;  to 
develop  the  idea  of  sequence  in  stories. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

The  teacher  may  ask,  "What  is  this  a picture  of?” 
Elicit  "clown.”  Make  sure  that  all  the  children  know 
what  a clown  is  by  asking  if  any  children  have  been  to  a 
circus  or  have  ever  seen  a clown. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Lead  the  children  to  tell  what  the  clown  is  doing  in 
each  picture  in  the  first  row.  Have  some  children  tell  the 
story  of  the  clown.  Perhaps  they  will  enjoy  showing  that 
they  can  do  what  the  clown  does.  Make  sure  that  they 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  trick. 
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Page  12 

Concept  building 


Picture 

interpretation 


Telling  stories 


Sample  stories 


Page  13 


At  the  bottom  of  the  page  another  clown  is  doing  a 
trick  with  a dog.  Some  of  the  children  will  have  pets  who 
can  do  tricks.  Encourage  them  to  tell  about  the  tricks 
that  their  pets  can  do.  Then  have  the  story  in  the  picture 
sequence  told  by  some  children.  Work  for  such  a story  as 
this: 

I see  a clown  and  a dog. 

The  clown  has  a big  hoop. 

The  dog  has  made  a hole  in  the  hoop. 

He  is  looking  through  the  hoop. 

The  dog  is  jumping  through  the  hoop. 

That  is  a good  trick. 

A superior  retelling  of  the  story  would  be  this: 

A funny  clown  was  holding  up  a big  hoop.  A little  dog  was 
looking  at  the  hoop.  Next  the  little  dog  made  a hole  in  the  hoop. 
Then  he  jumped  through  the  funny  clown’s  hoop! 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

On  page  13  continue  with  a similar  procedure  for  each 
row  of  pictures.  Be  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  that 
the  children  in  the  last  row  of  pictures  are  meeting  Father. 
Try  to  obtain  such  a story  as  this: 

Susan  is  looking  out  of  the  doorway.  Now  Betty  is  with 
Susan.  They  are  both  looking  for  someone.  Tom  has  come  to 
the  door,  too.  Oh!  There  is  Father!  They  are  all  meeting 
Father. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  stories  about  their  pets 
and  to  tell  any  similar  experiences. 

2.  Suggest  that  the  children  draw  pictures  of  their 
stories. 

3.  Lead  the  pupils  to  make  up  short  stories  about  maga- 
zine pictures. 

4.  For  a while  have  a few  minutes  during  each  day  to. 
tell  "little  stories”  to  the  class. 

5.  Read  simple  stories  to  the  children.  See  "Bibliog- 
raphy for  Teachers,”  page  239. 
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Pages 
14  and  15 


Picture  Interpretation 


OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  a sensitiveness  to  an  orderly  sequence  of 
ideas;  to  promote  sustained  attention;  to  develop  mem- 
ory span;  to  develop  the  ability  to  tell  a simple  story r to 
provide  further  practice  in  left-to-right  progression. 


Page  14 

Identifying 

important 

objects 


INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Say  to  the  children:  "The  pictures  on  this  page  tell  a 
story.  Do  you  see  anyone  in  the  pictures  that  you  know?” 
Elicit  "Tom.”  "See  the  big  dog.  His  name  is  Flip.  What 
is  Tom  playing  with?  Yes,  this  wagon  is  his  favorite  toy. 
Now  look  carefully  at  the  pictures  and  find  out  what  Tom 
and  Flip  are  doing.” 

Give  the  children  time  to  look  at  the  pictures  before 
asking  them  to  tell  the  stories.  Observe  the  pupils  to  see 
that  they  look  from  left  to  right  and  from  top  to 
bottom. 
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Page  14 

Activity  for 

immature 

children 


Page  15 

Activity  for 
average  pupils 


Call  upon  several  children  to  tell  the  story  of  the  pic- 
tures on  page  14.  Their  first  interpretation  will  no  doubt 
consist  of  simple  statements  of  what  they  see,  such  as 
these: 

I see  Tom.  I see  Tom  and  Flip. 

I see  Tom  and  Flip  and  a wagon. 

Flip  jumped  on  the  wagon. 

The  wagon  tipped  over. 

Suggest  that  the  children  tell  what  is  happening  and 
what  the  children  are  doing.  Work  for  such  an  interpre- 
tation as  this: 

Tom  is  playing  with  his  wagon. 

He  is  filling  the  wagon  with  sand. 

He  is  dumping  the  sand. 

Now  Flip  has  jumped  into  the  wagon. 

Flip  is  dumped  out,  too! 

After  several  retellings  of  the  story  ask  the  children  to 
suggest  other  possible  endings,  answering  the  questions 
''What  else  might  have  happened  to  Flip?  to  Tom?” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

The  pupils  who  have  shown  a short  attention  span,  or 
inability  to  follow  or  interpret  the  pictures,  or  a general 
need  for  more  practice  in  following  picture  sequences  may 
stop  here  to  talk  further  about  the  action  in  each  picture. 
It  may  be  well  to  build  up  more  background  for  interpreta- 
tion by  encouraging  them  to  talk  about  the  dogs  they  have 
at  home,  or  the  fun  they  may  have  had  with  a wagon  like 
Tom’s  or  with  similar  vehicles. 

One  of  the  "Related  Activities”  at  the  end  of  this  lesson 
may  be  assigned  at  this  point,  before  the  children  proceed 
to  the  next  picture  story. 

The  average  children  should  be  directed  to  go  on  im- 
mediately to  the  next  page  of  pictures  and  think  about  the 
story  they  tell.  The  teacher  may  say:  "Look  at  the  first 
picture.  Who  is  this  little  girl  [Susan]?  These  pictures 
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Making  a 
four-sequence 
story  picture 


Having  a "Story 
Period” 


will  tell  a story  about  Susan.  Look  at  the  pictures  care- 
fully and  see  if  you  can  tell  what  the  story  is  about.” 

Work  for  a story  interpretation  comparable  to  this* 

Susan  is  building  a house  with  her  blocks.  She  has  made  a 
door  in  her  house.  Susan  is  finishing  her  block  house.  Now 
Tom  and  Betty  are  looking  at  Susan’s  house.  Tom  put  Bunny 
in  Susan’s  house. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Let  the  children  have  a sheet  of  drawing  paper  and 
show  them  how  to  fold  it  into  four  parts.  Encourage  them 
to  draw  stories  in  a series  of  four  pictures  about  things  they 
have  done  that  were  fun.  Allow  them  to  tell  their  stories. 

2.  To  develop  the  idea  of  sequence  in  story  pictures,  if 
that  seems  difficult,  use  mounted  pictures  of  familiar  sto- 
ries such  as  ”The  Three  Bears.”  Let  the  children  arrange 
the  pictures  in  the  chalk  tray  in  the  order  in  which  the 
events  occur  in  the  story. 

3.  If  the  children  seem  unwilling  to  talk  freely  and  have 
difficulty  in  expressing  themselves,  a "Story  Period”  may 
help.  It  may  be  five  minutes  or  less  just  after  the  rest 
period,  or  at  some  time  when  a break  is  needed  in  the 
routine.  Allow  the  children  to  tell  stories  with  pictures  or 
without  them.  Perhaps  they  will  enjoy  retelling  pictured 
stories  in  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty. 
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Sing  “Now  We  Dance  Looby  Loo" 
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OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  co-ordination  of  eye  and  voice  and  motor 
activity;  to  promote  the  ability  to  follow  a picture  se- 
quence across  two  facing  pages;  to  teach  the  concept  of 
and  right. 

P3g6  16  introducing  THE  LESSON 

Singing  the  song  Point  out  the  title,  ’’Sing,”  to  the  pupils  and  say:  "Do 
you  like  to  sing?  Look  at  the  first  picture  on  this  page. 
These  children  are  singing.  They  are  playing  a game  too. 
Should  you  like  to  sing  their  song?  Who  knows  the  song 
'Now  We  Dance  Looby  Loo’?”  Make  sure  that  the  chil- 
dren know  the  song,  which  goes  as  follows: 


I 


NOW  WE  DANCE  LOOBY  LOO 

Merrily 

>i1  j' 


Traditional 


; j- J- 


Now  we  dance  loo  - by  loo, 
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Now  we  dance  loo  - by 


shake,  shake,  shake.  And  turn  my  - self  a - bout. 


GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Picture  After  the  children  have  learned  the  song,  direct  them  to 

interpretation  observe  carefully  the  actions  carried  out  in  each  picture  on 

the  two  pages.  As  they  sing  the  part  of  the  song  that  goes 
with  each  picture,  have  them  point  to  the  picture  and  dis- 
cuss what  the  children  are  doing  in  the  manner  indicated 
below. 

To  avoid  any  possible  confusion  of  right  hand  and  left 
hand,  have  the  childrenddentify  themselves  with  one  par- 
ticular child  in  the  circle  and  follow  closely  the  actions  of 
that  child.  On  page  16  this  child  should  be  the  little  boy 
in  the  green  sweater;  on  page  17  it  should  be  the  little  girl 
in  the  blue  play  suit. 

Picture  1.  Now  we  dance  looby  loo, 

Now  we  dance  looby  light, 

Now  we  dance  looby  loo. 

All  on  a Saturday  night. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  that  the  children  are  skipping 
in  a circle. 

Picture  2.  I put  my  right  hand  in. 

^Substitute  the  following  words  for  additional  stanzas:  left  hand,  righ  t 
foot,  left  foot. 
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Ask  the  pupils  if  the  little  boy  in  the  green  sweater  is 
putting  his  right  hand  into  the  circle. 

Picture  3.  I take  my  right  hand  out. 

I give  my  hand  a shake,  shake,  shake, 

"What  are  the  children  doing  here  [holding  up  their 
hands  and  shaking  them]?  Is  the  little  boy  shaking  his 
right  hand?” 

Picture  4.  And  turn  myself  about. 

Discuss  the  action  here. 

Page  17  Direct  the  children  to  look  at  the  next  page  as  you  sing. 

Picture  1.  I put  my  left  hand  in. 

Call  attention  to  the  change  of  hands.  Direct  the  chil- 
dren to  observe  closely  the  little  girl  in  the  blue  play  suit. 
Ask,  "Which  hand  is  she  putting  into  the  circle?”  Have 
the  pupils  show  their  left  hands. 

Continue  to  sing  and  to  discuss  each  picture  in  the  same 
manner. 

Picture  2.  I take  my  left  hand  out. 

Picture  3.  1 give  my  hand  a shake,  shake,  shake, 

Picture  4.  And  turn  myself  about. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Playing  the  Direct  the  children  to  sing  the  song  again  with  the  pic- 

tures,  without  pausing  to  discuss  the  actions. 

Teach  the  children  to  play  the  game  shown  in  the  pic- 
tures. A group  of  ten  children  at  a time  may  come  to  the 
front  of  the  room.  The  teacher  will  say  first:  "Which  is 
your  right  hand?  Which  is  your  left  hand?”  Then  they 
will  begin  to  sing  the  song  and  perform  the  actions  exactly 
as  shown  in  the  pictures. 

After  some  practice,  if  any  child  makes  a mistake  as  to 
his  right  or  left  hand,  he  has  to  drop  out  of  the  game. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  For  children  who  show  confusion  in  telling  right  from 
left  give  further  practice  by  asking  them  to  touch  the  right 
side  of  objects  in  the  room,  the  left  side  of  their  faces,  etc. 
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2.  Action  games  are  an  excellent  medium  for  teaching 
good  group  behavior  and  social  participation,  as  well  as 
for  improving  motor  control  through  activity  of  the  large 
muscles. 

"The  Farmer  in  the  Dell"  is  a singing  game  much  en- 
joyed by  children.  For  the  words  and  music  of  this  song 
see  Songs  of  Childhood,  in  the  Music  Education  Series,  and 
The  Kindergarten  Book,  p.  43,  in  Our  Singing  World  Series, 
both  by  Ginn  and  Company. 


Listen 


Page  18 


OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  auditory  perception;  to  clarify  concepts  of 
animals  and  the  sounds  they  make;  to  present  an  initial 
step  in  simple  classification. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

"Let  us  look  at  each  of  the  animals  on  this  page.  What 
is  this  one  [a  rooster]?  the  next  one  [a  dog]?”  Have  each 
animal  named  in  order.  Talk  about  each  animal  briefly. 
Describe  any  animal  with  which  the  pupils  are  not  familiar. 


R 
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GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 


Illustrating 
animal  noises 


Playing  games 


A riddle 


"Each  of  these  animals  is  making  a noise.  Can  you  find 
the  animal  that  says,  'Bowwow’?  What  is  it?  Who  can 
tell  what  sound  the  rooster  makes?”  In  this  way  have  the 
children  illustrate  the  sound  made  by  each  animal  on  the 
page. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Note.  Although  pages  18  and  19  are  mainly  designed  for  talking  and 
listening,  the  following  directed  activity  will  help  the  teacher  to  check 
whether  the  sounds  have  been  understood  or  related  to  the  right  object. 
It  will  help  her  also  to  detect  children  lacking  in  auditory  acuity  and 
discrimination. 

"Now  take  your  pencils  and  listen  carefully.  I will 
make  the  sound  made  by  one  animal  in  each  row.  You 
will  listen  and  mark  the  animal  that  makes  that  sound. 
Ready.  In  the  first  row  mark  the  animal  that  says,  'Bow- 
wow!’ ” Pause.  "In  the  next  row  find  the  animal  that  says, 
'Quack,  quack!’  and  mark  it.  In  the  last  row  mark  the 
animal  that  says,  'Moo.’  ” 

After  the  exercise,  discuss  the  proper  answers  by  asking 
several  pupils,  "What  did  you  mark?” 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  children  will  enjoy  playing  the  game  of  "What 
Animal  Am  I?”  Let  each  child  choose  an  animal  that  he 
wishes  to  imitate,  make. the  noise  that  animal  makes,  and 
ask  his  classmates  to  tell  what  animal  they  think  he  is. 

2.  To  clarify  concepts  about  animals,  ask  the  children 
to  guess  the  answer  to  riddles — for  example, 

I fly  in  the  air. 

I make  honey. 

I say,  ’’Buzz-z-z-z-z.” 

Or  the  teacher  may  show  pictures  of  animals  and  direct  the 
children  to  identify  animals,  thus:  "Find  the  animal  that 
lays  eggs,  that  gives  milk,  etc.” 

3.  Allow  the  children  to  make  the  noises  of  all  the  ani- 
mals pictured.  A good  way  to  do  this  is  to  play  the 
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Page  19 


Listening 


"barnyard”  game:  Whisper  to  each  child  the  name  of  the 
animal  that  he  is  to  be.  Then  have  them  all  make  the 
sounds  at  one  time. 

4.  Allow  the  children  to  draw  pictures  of  animals  that 
the  teacher  indicates  by  noises. 


Listen 


OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  auditory  perception  for  common  sounds;  to 
introduce  a new  directive  activity;  to  stimulate  discussion 
by  means  of  picture  interpretation;  to  develop  readiness 
for  word  analysis. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

This  lesson  in  ear  training  may  be  introduced  by  a 
game,  such  as  "Hear  the  Bell”  (see  Related  Activity  2), 
or  by  having  a general  listening  period  in  which  the  pupils 
are  asked  to  identify  sounds  that  they  hear  on  the  street 
or  in  the  classroom.  The  teacher  may  say:  "Let  us  listen 
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Imitating  the 
sounds 


Identifying 
sound  pictures 


well.  I hear  the  clock.  What  does  it  say?  I hear  a car 
go  by.  How  does  it  sound?  What  do  you  hear?”  Perhaps 
some  child  may  identify  an  airplane,  a whistle,  or  a horn. 

Note.  The  teacher  may  build  up  habits  of  listening  by  using  such 
games  frequently.  They  will  also  establish  the  techniques  of  the  listen- 
ing "Hear  and  Say”  exercises  found  in  Games  to  Play. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

"On  this  page  Tom,  Betty,  and  Susan  are  making 
noises.  Look  at  each  picture  and  think  what  noise  each 
child  is  making.”  Discuss  each  action  and  illustrate  while 
children  listen,  as  follows: 

Row  1.  Toot-toot;  tinkle,  tinkle,  tink;  rum-a-tum-tum. 

Row  2.  Bang,  bang!  tap-tap;  ssssss. 

Row  3.  Ma-ma;  a-tuck-a-tuck;  hm-m-m-m  or  zoom. 

Have  each  child  imitate  the  sound  as  he  looks  at  the 
picture. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Now  I will  ask  you  to  draw  a line  under  one  picture 
in  each  row.  Listen  while  I make  the  sound ; then  find  the 
picture  and  draw  a line  under  it.  I will  help  you  to  do  the 
first  one.” 

Note.  "Draw  a line  under”  is  a new  directive  activity,  for  which  the 
children  may  need  help. 

Say  the  sound  "Toot- toot.”  Then  show  the  pupils 
how  to  trace  the  broken  line  under  the  picture  of  Tom 
blowing  a horn.  Continue  as  follows:  Row  2,  "tap-tap”; 
Row  3,  airplane  sound,  "hm-m-m-m”  or  "zoom,”  depend- 
ing upon  the  sound  given  spontaneously  by  the  pupils. 

The  purpose  of  this  page  is  to  help  the  teacher  to  in- 
troduce the  procedure  of  listening  for  sounds,  the  first  step 
in  the  development  of  auditory  perception. 

If  the  objects  pictured  are  available,  the  actual  sounds 
made  by  them  (a  toy  horn,  drum,  mama  doll,  etc.)  should 
be  demonstrated  by  the  teacher. 

At  this  early  stage  the  children  should  not  be  forced  to 
imitate  sounds;  their  response  should  be  natural  and 
spontaneous.  It  is  important  that  the  children  should  not 
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feel  any  self-consciousness  which  may  cause  emotional 
blocking.  The  listening  periods  should  be  regarded  as 
fun  by  the  pupils  insofar  as  they  must  be  kept  within  the 
restraints  necessary  for  learning. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Singing  1.  To  develop  auditory  acuity  further,  play  or  sing  the 

following,  "Song  of  the  Bells”: 


SONG  OF  THE  BELLS 


Traditional 


Ding,  dong,  ding,  dong.  Big  bells  ring 


i 


a 


J j I J j ^ 


loud  and  near;  Ding,  dong,  ding,  dong,  ding,  dong,  ding,  dong. 


Lit ' tie  bells  ring  soft  and  clear;  Ting  - a-ling  - a - ling  - a - ling-a 


-ling  - a - ling  - a - ling  - a - ling-a,  Ti  - ny  tin  - kling  bells  so  dear. 


Playing  games  2.  Play  the  game  of  "Hear  the  Bell.”  This  game  is 
played  in  the  same  way  as  the  old  game  "Button,  Button, 
Who  Has  the  Button?”  A small  bell  is  used  instead  of  a 
button.  The  pupil  who  is  "it,”  or  the  "listener,”  goes  to 
the  front  of  the  room  and  stands  with  his  back  to  the  class 
while  the  leader,  who  has  the  bell,  passes  around  the  room 
quietly,  laying  the  bell  on  the  lap  of  some  child,  who  holds 
it  quietly  until  the  leader  goes  to  the  front  of  the  room  and 
says:  "Hear  the  bell!  Who  has  the  bell?”  The  child 
holding  the  bell  rings  it,  and  the  listener  tries  to  guess  the 
name  of  the  child  who  rings  the  bell.  He  may  have  three 
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guesses.  If  he  names  the  child  correctly,  he  may  be  the 
next  leader,  and  the  bell-ringer  becomes  the  next  listener. 
If  he  fails,  he  must  listen  again. 

3.  Games  of  listening  to  and  identifying  the  sounds 
made  by  familiar  things  are  appropriate  for  this  level,  the 
purpose  always  being  to  develop  careful  attention  to  audi- 
tory stimuli.  This  habit  should  be  well  established  before 
the  pupils  are  asked  to  discriminate  loud,  soft,  near,  far, 
high,  and  low  tones.  These  abilities  are  developed  later  in 
the  program  of  auditory  training. 


Pages  Draw 

20  and  21 

■■■  ■ ■ Draw  Draw 


OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  co-ordination  of  eye  and  hand;  to  improve 
the  ability  to  follow  directions;  to  encourage  careful  ob- 
servation of  line  and  form;  to  practice  the  skills  of  tracing, 
drawing,  copying,  and  coloring;  to  develop  the  concepts 
of  little,  big,  bigger,  and  biggest. 
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Page  20 

Visual-tactile 


Drawing 


Tracing  and 
copying  forms 


Page  21 


Drawing 


INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Read  the  title,  "Draw,”  and  say,  "Here  are  three  boxes. 
Trace  around  the  boxes  with  your  finger.  How  are  they 
different?  Which  is  the  little  box?  Which  is  the  biggest 
box?”  Discuss  the  meaning  of  little,  bigger,  biggest. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

"Now  you  may  draw  the  boxes  in  this  space  under 
them.”  Show  the  pupils  the  space.  "Look  carefully  at 
the  little  box  again.  Take  your  pencil  and  make  a little 
box  just  like  it  here.” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Supervise  the  activity.  Then  say:  "Look  at  the  next 
two  boxes.  Draw  boxes  to  look  just  like  them  in  this 
space.” 

Check  the  drawings  and  show  the  class  examples  of 
especially  good  drawings.  Then  direct  the  children  to  look 
at  the  balloons  and  to  trace  and  copy  the  balloons  in  the 
same  way. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

"Here  are  some  more  things  to  draw.  First  trace  the 
line  with  your  fingers.  What  happens?  You  have  made 
a chair.  Draw  lines  just  like  these  in  the  space  below 
them.” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

In  the  same  way,  direct  the  tracing  and  copying  of  a 
house. 

On  the  blackboard  or  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper  direct 
the  children  to  draw  a chair  and  a house  like  the  ones  that 
they  have  just  made. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  This  exercise  will  help  the  teacher  to  determine  which 
children  do  not  reproduce  simple  designs  easily  and  which 
children  show  particular  aptitude  for  this  activity.  All 
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children  will  enjoy  watching  figures  grow.  The  teacher 
may  hectograph  simple  outline  drawings  for  extra  practice 
or  for  amusement.  "Watch  the  bunny  grow”  and  "Watch 
me  build  a truck”  are  easy  designs  which  a teacher  may 
put  on  the  blackboard  for  children  to  copy. 


Keeping  a 2.  Keep  a room  file  of  the  children’s  best  drawings, 

picture  file  From  time  to  time  allow  the  pupils  to  observe  their  growth 
in  this  activity.  Encourage  creative  drawing  and  also 
copying  at  different  times.  Copying  helps  to  develop 
the  children’s  motor  co-ordination  and  habits  of  careful 
observation. 

3.  Play  games  in  which  the  children  use  the  terms  little, 
bii,  and  biggest.  Allow  the  children  to  cut  out  ob- 

jects from  colored  construction  paper — circles,  squares, 
fruit,  animals,  etc. — and  have  them  choose  the  little  one 
or  the  biggest  one,  or  they  may  arrange  the  objects  accord- 
ing to  sizes. 
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Pages  At  Home 

22  and  23 


OBJECTIVES 

To  present  an  opportunity  for  picture  interpretation; 
to  encourage  free  expression  and  to  increase  language 
growth;  to  introduce  the  story-family  as  a group;  to 
increase  the  ability  to  carry  connected  thoughts  and  to 
express  them  in  logical  sequence;  to  develop  concepts. 

Page  22  introducing  the  lesson 

The  teacher  may  say:  "Do  you  see  anyone  in  this  pic- 
ture that  you  know?  Yes,  here  are  Tom  and  Betty  and 
Susan  at  home.  Who  else  is  in  the  picture?  Find  Father 
and  Mother.  This  is  the  front  door  of  their  home.  What 
is  Tom  doing  [feeding  Pony]?  What  is  Betty  trying  to 
do  with  Flip  [trying  to  make  him  sit  up]?  Susan  is  try- 
ing to  make  Bunny  sit  up,  too.  What  makes  you  think 
they  are  having  a happy  time?  Do  you  like  this  pic- 
ture?” 
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interpretation 


Page  23 

Following  a 
picture  sequence 


Telling  original 
stories 


GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Continue  the  discussion  about  the  family  at  home. 
Some  children  might  be  able  to  tell  a good  story  about  the 
big  picture.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  talk  about  their 
own  homes  and  what  they  do  when  they  are  at  home 
Children  like  to  talk  about  their  families,  and  it  helps 
the  teacher  to  understand  the  children  if  she  knows  their 
environment. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

The  work  with  this  page  grows  naturally  out  of  the 
picture  interpretation  that  was  done  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  page.  The  teacher  may  say,  "Look  at  the 
next  page  and  see  what  Flip  is  doing.”  Guide  the  observa- 
tion of  each  picture  by  saying,  "Where  did  Flip  go  with 
Bunny?”  Be  sure  that  the  children  realize  that  Flip  has 
gone  into  the  house,  first  into  the  living-room,  then  into  the 
dining-room,  and  then,  in  the  last  picture,  into  the  kitchen. 

In  guiding  the  stories  told  by  these  pictures,  emphasize 
the  element  of  suspense  and  surprise.  Explain  that  the 
action  takes  place  in  different  rooms.  This  should  famil- 
iarize the  class  with  the  home  of  the  story-family  and 
strengthen  concepts  of  the  home  where  Tom,  Betty,  and 
Susan  live. 

After  several  retellings  of  the  story  that  each  picture 
suggests,  work  for  an  interpretation  of  the  entire  story  of 
Tom,  Betty,  and  Susan  at  home,  similar  to  the  following: 

While  the  children  were  playing  in  the  yard,  Flip  ran  into  the 
house  with  Bunny  in  his  mouth.  {Picture  1.)  The  children 
followed  him  and  looked  in  the  living-room,  under  Father’s  chair. 
Flip  was  not  there.  {Picture  2.)  They  looked  in  the  dining-room, 
under  Mother’s  table.  But  Flip  was  not  there.  {Picture  3.) 
They  went  into  the  kitchen.  There  was  Flip  eating  out  of  his 
bowl.  He  had  dropped  Bunny,  and  poor  Bunny’s  feet  fell  into 
the  bowl.  The  children  thought  that  Bunny  looked  very  funny. 
{Picture  4.) 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  or  to  draw  picture- 
stories  about  their  pets  and  their  homes. 
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Making 
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2.  Let  the  children  draw  their  families  and  tell  whose 
families  they  are.  They  may  be  labeled  "This  is  John’s 
family,”  "This  is  Jane’s  family,”  etc. 

3.  This  will  be  a good  time  to  exhibit  the  school  play- 
house, if  there  is  one,  or  to  designate  a corner  of  the  school- 
room as  the  house,  divide  the  area  into  different  rooms, 
and  let  the  children  play  house. 

4.  Scrapbooks  may  be  begun  with  magazine  pictures  of 
different  rooms  in  a house.  This  will  develop  concepts  that 
will  prove  valuable  when  the  pre-primer  reading  program 
begins. 

5.  Posters  may  be  made  of  wrapping  paper.  Make  one 
for  each  room  and  let  the  children  bring  appropriate  pic- 
tures, which  they  will  paste  on  the  sheets.  Thus  pictures 
of  soap,  towels,  etc.  may  be  pasted  on  the  bathroom  sheet; 
of  food,  on  the  kitchen  sheet;  of  beds  and  clothes,  on  the 
bedroom  sheet;  and  so  on. 


Pages  Sing  “Here  We  Go  round  the 

24  and  25  Mulberry  Bush" 


Sing 
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Singing  the  song 


Picture 

interpretation 


Singing  in 
unison 


OBJECTIVES 

To  promote  enjoyment  of  a rhythmic  activity;  to 
provide  further  practice  in  co-ordinating  eye  and  voice; 
to  increase  attention  and  memory  span;  to  give  experience 
in  associating  ideas  with  words,  pictures,  and  motor  ac- 
tivity; to  develop  concepts  of  work  done  in  the  home. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

After  reading  the  title,  "Sing,”  to  the  pupils,  say: 
"The  children  in  this  picture  are  singing  a song.  They 
are  also  playing  a game.  Does  the  picture  give  you  any 
idea  about  what  this  song  may  be?”  It  is  quite  possible 
that  many  pupils,  especially  those  who  have  had  kinder- 
garten experience,  will  be  familiar  with  the  song,  "Here 
We  Go  round  the  Mulberry  Bush.” 

Ask  if  any  child  would  like  to  sing  the  song  with  you. 
Then  explain  that  the  pictures  tell  us  some  new  words  to 
go  with  that  song. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Indicating  the  second  picture,  sing  for  the  children, 
"This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes,”  accompanying 
the  words  with  the  activity  of  scrubbing  clothes.  Indicat- 
ing the  third  picture,  sing,  "This  is  the  way  we  iron  our 
clothes,”  again  accompanying  the  words  with  the  action. 
Picture  4 accompanies  "This  is  the  way  we  mend  our 
clothes”;  picture  5,  "This  is  the  way  we  scrub  the  floor”; 
picture  6,  "This  is  the  way  we  sweep  the  floor”;  picture  7, 
"This  is  the  way  we  bake  our  bread”;  picture  8,  "This  is 
the  way  we  go  to  church.” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Guide  the  second  singing  of  the  song  in  unison,  making 
sure  that  the  children  point  to  the  picture  that  illustrates 
each  step  in  the  song. 

Then  call  on  individual  children  to  sing  the  song  that 
goes  with  the  second  picture,  the  next  picture,  and  so  on. 
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games 


Discuss  the  work  done  on  each  day  of  the  week  as  shown 
in  each  picture.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  what  work 
is  done  in  their  own  homes  on  these  days. 

Discuss  the  work  done  in  each  of  the  six  pictures,  em- 
phasizing the  room  in  the  house  where  the  activity  takes 
place;  as,  pictures  2-3,  kitchen  or  laundry;  picture  4, 
living-room  or  sewing-room;  picture  5,  bathroom;  pic- 
ture 6,  living-room;  picture  7,  kitchen.  In  picture  8,  going 
to  church,  lead  the  pupils  to  observe  that  no  work  is 
being  done  in  this  picture. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Allow  the  children  to  play  the  game  "Here  We  Go 
round  the  Mulberry  Bush."  One  child  may  stand  in  the 
middle  as  leader,  or  the  bush,  and  lead  the  activity  sug- 
gested by  each  picture  or  refrain.  The  other  children 
dance  round  the  leader  until  the  refrain  begins;  then  they 
perform  the  action  in  unison. 

2.  The  children  will  enjoy  making  up  their  own  activi- 
ties to  suit  the  words.  The  children  may  play  together  by 
performing  the  action  around  the  room,  and  at  the  last, 
"This  is  the  way  we  go  to  church,"  they  may  march  to 
their  desks  or  chairs. 

3.  Encourage  the  children  to  draw  pictures  illustrating 
the  work  that  they  do  in  their  homes  on  certain  days  of 
the  week. 

4.  This  may  be  a good  opportunity  to  teach  the  days  of 
the  week  by  beginning  a large  chart  of  seven  pages,  each 
labeled  with  the  name  of  a day  of  the  week.  The  news  of 
each  day  may  be  discussed  and  something  written  about 
it  on  the  appropriate  page.  In  all  classrooms  the  day  of 
the  week  should  be  written  in  good  manuscript  writing  on 
the  blackboard  so  that  the  children  may  refer  to  it. 

5.  Suggest  playing  other  singing  games,  such  as  "Did 
You  Ever  See  a Lassie?"  or  turn  back  to  pages  16  and  17 
to  sing  again,  "Now  We  Dance  Looby  Loo."  The  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  return  to  these  singing  pages  again 
and  again  for  practice  in  group  rhythmic  activities. 
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6.  See  also  the  ”Sing,  Then  Do”  exercises  in  Games  to 
Play,  supplemental  readiness  book  for  this  series. 


Pages  Color  Pony 

26  and  27 


OBJECTIVES 

To  increase  visual  acuity  through  careful  observation; 
to  further  development  of  motor  co-ordination  and  the 
use  of  crayons;  to  develop  interest  in  the  pets  featured  in 
the  series;  to  encourage  language  growth. 


Page  26  introducing  the  lesson 

Introducing  The  teacher  may  ask,  "What  is  this  a picture  of?” 

Pony  Bring  out  the  idea  that  it  is  a picture  of  one  of  the  chil- 

dren’s pets.  Recall  where  they  have  seen  Pony  before. 
(See  page  22.)  Encourage  the  children  to  discuss  Pony, 
his  spots,  his  color,  his  tail,  his  mane. 
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GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 


Coloring  Pony 


Page  27 

Independent 

coloring 


Talking  together 


Listening 


Drawing 


Direct  the  children  to  match  their  crayons  with  the 
colors  in  the  pictures  in  their  book  and  color  Pony  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  just  as  he  is  colored  in  the  picture. 
Tell  them  to  make  the  ponies  look  alike. 

.Observe  the  children  at  work  and  give  instruction  to 
individuals  as  they  need  it.  After  the  coloring  activity 
have  each  pupil  compare  his  pony  with  the  picture  above. 
Allow  the  group  to  choose  and  to  exhibit  the  neatest  and 
best  work. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

When  Pony  has  been  colored,  direct  the  children  to  look 
at  the  top  of  the  next  page,  and  say:  "This  is  where  Pony 
lives.  He  lives  in  one  side  of  the  garage  at  Tom  and  Betty’s 
home.  The  windows  show  where  Pony  stands.  Look  care- 
fully at  the  picture.  Find  the  crayons  which  are  the  same 
color  as  the  roof  and  windows  of  Pony’s  house,  the  leaves, 
and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  [red,  yellow,  green,  brown]. 

"Now  look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
Color  this  picture  to  look  like  the  one  at  the  top.’’ 

Compare  and  comment  on  the  finished  drawings.  Add 
the  colors  brown  and  white  to  the  color  chart  on  the  bul- 
letin board. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  If  a child  owns  a pet  pony,  ask  him  to  tell  about  the 
pony;  or  ask  the  children  to  tell  about  ponies  that  they 
may  have  seen. 

2.  Show  pictures  of  ponies  to  children  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  this  pet. 

3.  Read  a story  and  a Mother  Goose  rhyme  about  a 
pony. 

4.  Illustrate  how  a pony’s  feet  may  sound  as  he  trots 
and  as  he  walks. 

5.  Allow  the  children  to  draw  and  color  pictures  of  their 
own  pets  and  of  their  pets’  homes. 
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Making  a 
chart,  "Our 
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6.  Help  the  children  make  a chart  telling  about  their 
pets.  They  may  bring  snapshots  to  illustrate  it,  or  original 
drawings  or  cutout  pictures  may  be  used. 


Pages  Look  and  Find 


28  and  29 

Look 
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Page  28 

Presenting 
action  words 


Coloring 

likenesses 


Page  29 

Matching 

likenesses 


OBJECTIVES 

To  increase  the  ability  to  use  picture  clues;  to  develop 
concepts  of  common  action  words;  to  practice  a directive 
activity;  to  increase  the  ability  to  perceive  likenesses. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

The  teacher  may  ask,  "Who  is  jumping?”  then  "Who 
is  running?”  etc.,  emphasizing  the  action  words.  To  pro- 
vide kinesthetic  responses,  the  children  should  be  allowed 
to  do  what  the  children  in  the  book  are  doing.  Encourage 
discussion  of  the  colors  in  the  pictures — green,  red,  yellow, 
brown,  blue,  black.  Refer  to  the  classroom  color  chart  and 
the  technique  of  matching  crayons,  if  necessary. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Direct  the  children  to  color  the  pictures  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  just  as  those  at  the  top  are  colored — to  make 
the  pictures  look  alike.  When  the  children  understand 
what  they  are  to  do,  allow  them  to  work  independently. 
Give  help  to  those  who  have  difficulty. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

This  page  gives  further  practice  in  the  matching  activity 
of  "Draw  a line  under,”  introduced  on  page  19. 

Ask  the  children  what  the  child  is  doing  in  the  first  pic- 
ture at  the  left,  indicating  in  the  book  where  they  are  to 
look.  Direct  them  to  find  in  the  row  another  boy  who  is 
running.  Ask,  "Are  they  alike?”  When  they  have  indi- 
cated the  matching  picture,  ask  that  they  trace  the  broken 
line  under  the  first  picture,  then  under  the  one  that  matches 
it,  or  is  just  like  it. 

Direct  the  children’s  attention  to  the  first  picture  at  the 
left  of  the  next  row.  Discuss  what  the  child  is  doing  and 
ask  that  they  find  another  picture  that  is  just  like  it.  Di- 
rect them  to  draw  a line  under  each  of  the  two  pictures 
that  are  alike  in  the  row. 

Observe  and  assist  any  children  who  have  difficulty  in 
following  directions.  Then  direct  the  pupils  to  draw  a line 
under  each  of  the  pictures  that  are  alike  in  the  last  row. 
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Game,  "Follow 
the  Leader” 


Matching 

activities 


Pages 
30  and  31 


OBJECTIVES 

To  strengthen  visual  memory;  to  stimulate  careful  ob- 
servation of  details  in  pictures;  to  develop  an  interest  in 
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RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Show  the  children  how  to  play  "Follow  the  Leader.” 
In  this  game  one  child  (the  leader)  performs  an  activity, 
such  as  hopping,  running,  jumping,  or  skipping,  and  the 
others  copy  him.  This  will  strengthen  the  action-word  con- 
cepts. It  will  also  assist  the  development  of  motor  control. 

2.  Some  of  the  children  will  need  more  practice  in  the 
directive  activity  of  matching  similar  forms.  Provide  such 
practice  with  hectographed  exercises  which  will  not  require 
any  further  directions. 

3.  Play  the  matching  games  suggested  on  page  71  of 
this  Manual. 

4.  See  also  Games  to  Play  for  additional  practice  in 
matching  likenesses. 

Look  and  Draw 


Page  30 

Studying  picture 
details 


Drawing  missing 
parts 


Drawing  in 
missing  parts 
of  pictures 


creative  drawing;  to  provide  pleasure  in  working  with 
the  book. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Note.  Since  the  pictures  on  these  pages  are  blackboard  drawings, 
the  introduction  for  these  pages  may  be  developed  from  the  blackboard, 
if  the  teacher  can  reproduce  page  30  sufficiently  well. 

Call  attention  to  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
Lead  the  children  to  talk  about  the  picture  that  Tom  has 
drawn  on  the  blackboard.  Call  attention  to  the  details  in 
the  picture  by  asking  such  questions  as  "Is  the  man  dressed 
to  go  somewhere?  Is  it  a rainy  day?  Is  this  a barn  or  a 
house?”  These  questions  should  lead  them  to  observe  that 
the  man  has  on  a hat;  the  sun  is  shining;  the  house  has 
a chimney. 

GUIDED  DEVELDPMENT 

Direct  attention  to  the  pictures  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  and  lead  the  children  to  observe  that  these  are  the 
same  pictures  as  those  in  Tom’s  drawing  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  but  that  something  is  gone  from  each  one. 

Tell  the  pupils  to  look  carefully  at  each  picture  and 
draw  in  what  is  gone  in  order  to  make  pictures  just  like 
Tom’s  drawings  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

On  the  blackboard  or  at  the  desks  check  the  correct 
marking  of  the  sun  picture.  Then  allow  the  children  to 
work  independently,  adding  the  missing  details  to  each  of 
the  pictures  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Give  further  sug- 
gestions only  to  individuals  who  need  help. 

When  the  pupils  have  finished  their  work,  check  to  see 
that  the  directions  are  fully  understood  by  asking,  ”What 
did  you  draw  on  the  picture  of  the  man  [feet]?  of  the  house 
[chimney]?  of  the  bunny  [ears]?” 
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Page  31 

Studying  and 
supplying 
picture  details 


Making  original 
drawings 


Playing  games 
in  perceiving 
likenesses 


Betty’s  Drawings 

Proceed  at  once  or  at  a later  sitting,  according  to  the 
abilities  of  the  group,  to  page  31.  Call  attention  to  Betty’s 
picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  allow  the  pupils  to  work 
independently  to  supply  the  details  that  are  missing  from 
the  pictures  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Check  and  discuss  what  is  gone  from  each  object  after 
the  pupils  have  finished  the  page. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  more  capable  children  will  like  to  use  black  paper 
and  white  chalk  for  original  sketches  similar  to  Tom’s 
drawings.  Show  them  how  to  fold  the  paper  in  half  and 
draw  the  finished  picture  at  the  top  and  unfinished  pictures 
at  the  bottom.  Then  they  may  hold  the  pictures  before 
the  class  and  ask  for  the  missing  details. 

2.  Provide  hectograph  copies  of  pictures  similar  to  those 
on  these  pages  and  give  individual  guidance  to  pupils 
needing  further  help. 

3.  The  children  will  enjoy  a class  blackboard  game  in 
which  they  may  take  turns  in  making  two  objects  look 
alike,  one  complete  and  one  with  missing  parts. 

4.  Draw  quickly  a simple  object  on  the  blackboard. 
Direct  the  pupils  to  look  at  it  carefully,  then  to  shut  their 
eyes.  Erase  one  part.  Then  direct  the  pupils  to  open  their 
eyes  and  ask  one  pupil  to  put  the  missing  part  back  in 
the  picture. 
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Pages 
32  and  33 


Airplanes  Fly 


32 


OBJECTIVES 

To  create  interest  in  airplanes  and  airports;  to  promote 
a readiness  for  the  airplane  stories  to  follow  in  the  series; 
to  develop  and  enrich  the  concept  of  the  action  word  fly, 
to  develop  the  ability  to  classify. 

Page  32  introducing  the  lesson 

Concept  building  Allow  the  pupils  to  study  the  picture;  then  ask:  "What 
is  this  a picture  of  [an  airport]?  Have  you  ever  seen  an 
airport?”  Discuss  the  details  in  the  background  of  the 
picture,  the  story  that  the  picture  tells.  Then  bring  out 
the  concept  of  flying  by  such  a question  as  "What  does 
an  airplane  do?”  Call  forth  the  information  that  it  flies. 
"Is  there  an  airplane  in  this  picture  that  is  flying?  Do 
you  see  one  that  is  not  flying?  Have  you  ever  seen  an  air- 
plane fly?  Did  you  ever  fly  in  an  airplane?” 
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Page  33 

Marking 

pictures 


' Playing  the 
game  "Birds 
Fly” 


Drawing 

pictures 


Playing  the 
game  "Airplane” 


Making  a chart 
of  "Games  We 
Know” 


GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

’’What  other  things  fly  besides  the  airplane?  Look  at 
the  next  page  [p.  33].  These  pictures  show  some  things 
that  fly  and  some  that  do  not  fly.” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Look  at  the  first  row.  What  are  these  pictures  of 
[bird,  dog,  butterfly]?  Put  a cross  like  this  (X)  on  the 
things  that  fly.”  Pause.  "What  did  you  mark?”  Call 
for  correct  responses;  then  say,  "In  the  next  two  rows 
look  at  each  picture  and  mark  the  things  that  fly.” 

After  the  exercise  check  the  correct  answers  and  lead 
the  children  to  talk  about  each  of  the  things  that  fly. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  children  will  enjoy  playing  the  old  familiar  game 
of  "Birds  Fly.”  The  leader  waves  his  arms  to  imitate  fly- 
ing and  says:  "Simon  says,  'Birds  fly,’  'Planes  fly.’  Simon 
says,  'Cars  fly,’ . . .”  Any  children  who  wave  their  arms  at 
the  wrong  time  are  "out.”  They  must  listen  carefully  and 
they  must  know  whether  the  object  named  really  flies. 

2.  Encourage  several  children  in  turn  to  draw  on  the 
easel,  or  on  one  big  sheet  of  poster  paper,  a number  of 
objects  that  fly. 

3.  Allow  the  children  to  put  on  the  bulletin  board  pic- 
tures of  things  that  fly;  or  they  may  paste  the  pictures  on 
a large  piece  of  poster  paper. 

4.  Children  enjoy  playing  "Airplane.”  Allow  any 
child  who  can  name  something  that  flies  to  ride  on  the 
plane.  The  children  get  in  a line,  each  (except  the  first) 
with  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  child  in  front.  They 
run  around  the  room,  saying,  "Zoom-zoom,  zoom-zoom,” 
and  get  off  at  their  desks  or  chairs. 

Note.  The  game  suggested  here  may  be  used  to  develop  any  action 
word,  such  as  ride  or  walk. 

5.  Print  on  a chart  the  names  of  the  games  that  the 
children  have  learned.  Many  children  will  learn  to  asso- 
ciate the  printed  names  with  the  games. 
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Telling  stories 


6.  Ask  the  children  to  look  again  at  the  picture  on 
page  32  and  tell  stories  about  their  experiences  with  air- 
ports and  airplanes.  The  best  stories  may  be  chosen  and 
retold  by  pupils  other  than  the  original  narrators. 


Pages  Look  and  Listen 

34  and  35 
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OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  auditory  perception  for  words  that  rhyme, 
or  sound  alike;  to  increase  the  ability  to  associate  audi- 
tory perception  and  visual  discrimination;  to  promote 
language  growth. 

Page  34  introducing  the  lesson 

Saying  the  Point  to  the  title  and  say:  "This  page  tells  us  to  look 

rhyme  listen.  The  pictures  are  about  Mother  Goose  rhymes 

that  we  know.  Look  at  the  first  picture  and  listen  while  I 
say  the  rhyme  that  goes  with  the  picture.”  Say  the 
rhyme  "Hey!  Diddle,  Diddle,”  and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell 
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Teaching 
meaning  of 
word  "rhyme” 


Page  35 

Identifying 
rhyming  words 


Saying  rhymes 


Supplying 
rhyming  words 


what  the  picture  tells  about  the  rhyme;  then  have  them 
repeat  the  jingle  in  unison. 

Then  say,  ’’What  words  sound  alike  in  'Hey!  Diddle, 
Diddle’?”  Elicit  "diddle,  fiddle”;  "moon,  spoon.”  "Those 
are  the  words  that  rhyme,  or  sound  alike.” 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

"Now  look  at  the  next  picture.  Who  do  you  think  this  is 
[Little  Boy  Blue]?  Who  can  say  the  rhyme  that  goes 
with  this  picture?  What  words  sound  alike  [horn,  corn; 
sheep,  asleep']T’ 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  pictures  of  Little 
Bo-Peep  and  the  Three  Little  Kittens. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

"On  this  page  are  pictures  of  some  of  the  words  which 
sound  alike  in  the  rhymes  that  we  have  been  saying. 
Look  at  the  pictures  in  the  first  row.  What  are  they?” 
Have  all  the  children  say  aloud  the  words  moon,  spoon, 
table.  "What  words  sound  alike?  Listen  while  we  say  the 
words  again.”  Allow  the  children  to  repeat  the  jingles  over 
and  over  to  aid  them  in  identifying  the  rhyming  words. 

"Draw  a line  under  each  of  the  things  whose  names 
sound  alike.”  Pause  to  check  this  directive  activity. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  each  row  on  the  page, 
being  sure  that  the  children  identify  the  objects,  speak  the 
words  clearly,  listen  to  their  sounds,  and  perceive  the 
similarities  in  sound. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Other  familiar  Mother  Goose  rhymes  should  be 
presented  in  a similar  manner  to  help  the  children  to 
develop  auditory  acuity  and  to  perceive  auditory  similari- 
ties in  words. 

2.  The  teacher  may  say  a familiar  rhyme  and  let  the 
children  supply  the  rhyming  words.  For  example: 
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Teacher:  "Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a wall, 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a great  ...” 

Children:  Fall. 

Teacher:  What  words  rhyme? 

Children:  Wall  and  fall. 

3.  Children  who  have  a richer  background  and  more 
ability  to  perceive  rhyming  similarities  will  enjoy  playing 
games  in  which  the  teacher  gives  a word  and  the  children 
give  rhyming  words.  The  simple  game  of  "Airplane,”  as 
suggested  for  pages  32  and  33,  may  be  played  with  rhym- 
ing words. 

4.  For  additional  practice  in  perceiving  auditory  simi- 
larities see  the  "Which  Rhyme?”  exercises  in  Games  to 
Play. 

5.  Teach  the  children  to  sing  the  songs  "Hey!  Diddle, 
Diddle”  {Songs  of  Childhood,  p.  137,  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany), "Little  Boy  Blue”  {The  Kindergarten  Book,  p.  67, 
Ginn  and  Company),  and  "The  Three  Little  Kittens” 
{Fifty  Favorite  Songs,  p.  18,  Whitman  Publishing  Company). 


Page  36 
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OBJECTIVES 


Finger  tracing 


Cutting  and 
pasting 


Independent 

work 


To  develop  motor  co-ordination;  to  promote  the 
visual  discrimination  of  similarities  of  configuration;  to 
teach  the  proper  use  of  school  tools  and  to  develop  skill  in 
the  common  school  activities  of  cutting  and  pasting. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  first  leaf  in  the  top  row 
of  pictures,  then  to  find  a leaf  in  the  lower  row  that  looks 
like  it.  Have  them  finger  trace  around  each  leaf  to  see  if 
the  two  leaves  are  alike  in  size.  Repeat  the  finger  tracing 
for  the  box  and  the  ball. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

The  teacher  may  then  say,  "Now  we  are  going  to  work 
with  our  scissors  and  paste.” 

Note.  If  this  is  the  first  use  of  these  materials,  the  teacher  should 
instruct  the  children  to  leave  the  scissors  on  the  side  of  their  desks  until 
they  are  needed  and  appoint  someone  to  collect  them  at  the  end  of  the 
activity.  School  paste  may  be  distributed  by  the  teacher  while  the  cut- 
ting activity  goes  on;  or  immediately  before  the  lesson  she  may  put  a 
generous  dab  of  paste  on  a small  piece  of  paper  on  each  child’s  desk, 
with  a comment  that  scissors  and  paste  are  going  to  be  used  today  and 
they  must  be  used  carefully. 

Some  children  will  be  mature  enough  to  be  allowed  to 
cut  the  top  of  the  page  from  the  book  independently. 
For  less  mature  children  the  teacher  should  remove  the 
top  of  the  page  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  too  close  to  the 
binding.  The  children  should  be  told  to  be  sure  to  cut 
along  the  broken  line. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

When  the  top  of  the  page  has  been  removed,  direct  the 
children  to  cut  on  the  broken  line  around  each  object  and 
paste  it  on  top  of  the  proper  form  in  the  lower  row.  Illus- 
trate with  the  leaf  by  superimposing  the  cutout  leaf  on  the 
lower  leaf  to  show  how  well  it  fits.  Then  show  the  children 
how  to  apply  one  dab  of  paste  on  the  back  of  the  colored 
leaf  and  allow  them  to  complete  the  activity. 
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Tracing  and 
cutting 


Pages 
37  and  39 


Page  37 


Examine  each  child’s  work  for  neatness  and  accuracy 
and  give  additional  help  where  needed. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Show  the  children  how  to  mount  pictures  by  hecto- 
graphing  on  a piece  of  poster  paper  black-outlined  forms  of 
objects  easy  to  trace  and  cut.  Distribute  bright-colored 
forms  cut  from  construction  paper  and  paste  the  forms  on 
the  hectographed  outlines.  The  objects  may  be  cut  from 
the  poster  paper  for  permanent  keeping.  Paper  dolls  or 
favorite  pictures  may  be  mounted  in  this  way. 

Look  and  Listen 

OBJECTIVES 

To  give  practice  in  perceiving  auditory  likenesses  in 
words;  to  create  sensitivity  to  rhyme;  to  provide  readi- 
ness for  word  analysis;  to  promote  language  growth;  to 
improve  speech  habits. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Note.  This  page  is  designed. to  serve  merely  as  a discussion  page  to 
provide  readiness  for  the  directive  activity  on  page  39. 


Look  and  Listen 
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Identifying 

rhyming 

similarities 


Page  39 


Direct  the  children  to  name  the  objects  in  the  first  row 
— pan,  man,  fan — and  tell  how  they  are  alike.  (The  re- 
sponse should  be  that  their  names  sound  alike.)  The  ques- 
tion ’’Do  you  know  another  word  that  sounds  like  panl” 
may  lead  some  child  to  suggest  that  can  rhymes  with  pan. 
Have  the  children  say  the  words  again:  pan,  man,  fan,  can. 

"Name  the  pictures  in  the  next  row  \cat,  bat,  half  Tell 
me  a word  to  rhyme  with  cat  in  this  jingle: 

"The  big  gray  cat 
Is  asleep  on  the  . . . [mat]. 

"Name  the  objects  in  the  next  row  [pen,  men,  hen]. 
Do  their  names  sound  alike?  Can  anyone  finish  this 
rhyme? 

"Higgledy,  piggledy,  my  black  hen, 

She  lays  eggs  for  gentle  . . . [men]. 

"Lx)ok  at  the  last  row.  Name  the  objects  in  these  pic- 
tures. Say  these  words  again:  red,  bed,  sled.” 


Listen  and  Find 
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Identifying 

rhyming 

similarities 


Hearing  rhyming 
words 


GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  first  picture  in  the  top  row 
{^hat\l  Draw  a line  under  hat.  Name  the  other  things  in 
this  row  [cat,  fan,  bat\.  Say  the  words  again.  Which 
words  sound  like  hat"^  Draw  a line  under  each  of  the  words 
that  rhyme  with  hat.’’'  Pause.  "What  did  you  mark? 
Yes,  hat,  cat,  and  bat  all  sound  alike.  Fan  makes  a different 
sound. 

"Now  look  at  the  next  row.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
first  picture  [fan']!  Find  the  other  pictures  in  the  row 
whose  names  sound  like  fan,  and  draw  a line  under  each  of 
them.” 

Check  each  row  and  lead  the  pupils  to  identify  the  words 
that  have  like  sounds  and  the  word  that  has  a different 
sound. 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  last  two  rows. 

The  teacher  may  continue  by  asking,  "Do  you  hear  the 
words  that  sound  alike  in  this  jingle? 

”My  dolly’s  sled 
Is  painted  red.” 

Or  she  may  ask  the  pupils  to  mention  words  that  rhyme 
with  red,  bed,  and  sled.  If  any  boys  in  the  class  are  called 
Ned  or  Ted,  these  names  may  be  used  in  a couplet  such  as 
this: 

Ned  and  Ted 

Have  a new  red  sled. 

Note.  This  type  of  exercise  should  be  carried  on  very  informally 
and  in  such  a manner  as  to  create  amusement  and  interest.  Children 
of  this  level  are  too  young  to  be  expected  to  make  rhymes  or  to  supply 
rhyming  words  independently,  without  a great  deal  of  assistance.  The 
purpose  of  these  exercises  is  to  train  pupils  to  listen  and  to  understand 
that  words  sound  alike,  as  well  as  look  alike. 

During  the  exercises  for  ear  training,  the  teacher  should  observe 
closely  individual  children  who  do  not  respond  well.  Each  child  should 
be  given  a careful  check  with  respect  to  his  hearing  and  speaking  abilities. 
See  the  Check  List  for  Reading  Readiness,  pp.  40-42.  Children  with 
hearing  defects  should  be  referred  to  the  proper  authorities.  Any  chil- 
dren with  accurate  hearing  who  still  give  evidence  of  inability  to  per- 
ceive rhyming  similarities  should  receive,  after  careful  diagnosis,  special 
training  in  auditory  perception. 
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RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


Additional 

auditory 

practice 


Identifying 

rhyming 

words 


Poems  to  enjoy 


Practicing 

rhythms 


1.  For  additional  practice  in  perceiving  auditory  like- 
nesses and  differences,  and  a more  thorough  development 
of  this  ability,  see  Games  to  Play,  supplemental  readiness 
book. 

2.  During  the  daily  Mother  Goose  and  poetry  hour,  call 
attention  to  words  that  rhyme.  Have  the  pupils  identify 
the  words  that  sound  alike  in  the  poems  they  memorize 
and  the  songs  they  sing,  but  do  not  spoil  the  fun  of  the 
poems  by  detailed  analysis. 

3.  Read  daily,  in  such  books  as  When  We  Were  Very 
Young,  by  A.  A.  Milne,  verses  with  pronounced  rhythm 
and  emphasis  on  rhyming  endings.  Lead  the  pupils  to 
form  good  listening  habits  through  the  enjoyment  of 
poetry. 

4.  For  developing  practice  in  rhythmic  games  and  ac- 
tivities, see  Rhythmic  Activities  for  the  World  of  Music,  by 
Elsie  K.  Annis  and  Janet  Matthew^,  Ginn  and  Company. 


Page  38 


Cut  and  Paste 
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Making  a puzzle 
picture 


Discussing  the 
library  corner 


OBJECTIVES 

To  give  further  practice  in  using  school  tools;  to  de- 
velop motor  co-ordination;  to  improve  visual  discrimina- 
tion; to  promote  language  growth;  to  create  interest  in  a 
school  activity — the  making  of  a library  corner;  to  develop 
desirable  social  attitudes. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

The  teacher  may  say:  ”Do  you  like  puzzle  pictures? 
Here  is  one  you  will  enjoy  putting  together.  We  will  cut 
out  the  pieces  of  the  picture  in  the  top  row  and  paste  them 
in  the  places  where  they  fit  in  the  picture  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.” 

Instruct  the  pupils  to  cut  the  top  of  the  page  and  around 
the  three  broken  lines,  as  directed  on  page  36. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

When  the  picture  has  been  properly  pasted,  ask  the 
pupils  to  tell  what  the  picture  is  about. 

Discuss  the  making  of  a library  corner  in  the  classroom. 
If  possible,  initiate  this  activity. 

If  a library  corner  is  already  installed,  discuss  the  use 
of  books  on  the  library  table,  emphasizing  the  proper 
handling  of  books.  At  this  stage  a few  simple  rules  are 

Be  careful  not  to  tear  the  books. 

Talk  only  about  the  books. 

Have  your  hands  clean  when  you  use  the  books. 

This  activity  offers  an  opportunity  to  develop  good  so- 
cial attitudes  of  sharing  and  self-restraint  and  unselfish- 
ness. Such  matters  may  be  discussed  as  why  one  must  be 
willing  to  share  one’s  book  with  others  or  why  one  should 
not  take  a book  that  someone  else  is  using.  The  children 
should  be  taught  also  to  go  to  the  library  corner  quietly, 
a small  group  at  a time,  and  be  willing  to  give  up  their 
places  to  others  in  tup. 

Children  who  have  many  books  at  home  may  be  willing 
to  bring  some  to  school  to  put  on  the  library  table  for  a 
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while.  The  teacher  must  be  sure,  however,  that  the  parents 
have  given  permission  for  this. 

At  this  time  some  new  picture  books  may  be  put  on  the 
library  table,  such  as  a few  colorful  books  of  nursery  tales 
and  rhymes. 

Not  too  many  books  should  be  placed  on  the  library 
table  at  one  time  and  only  those  which  are  suitable,  or 
have  meaning  for  pupils  of  the  pre-reading  level. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Kinesthetic-  1.  To  improve  cutting  and  pasting  habits  and  visual  dis- 

visuai  practice  crimination  of  line  and  form,  the  teacher  may  hectograph 
forms  similar  to  the  designs  below  and  show  the  children 


Making  a book 
chart 

Making  bulletin- 
board  display 


how  to  build  the  truck,  the  house,  and  the  dog  by  fitting 
together  the  parts  of  the  design  having  the  same  number. 

2.  Help  the  children  to  make  a large  poster  chart  of  pic- 
tures representing  books  that  they  like. 

3.  Make  an  attractive  bulletin  board  by  displaying  on 
it  the  covers  of  the  books  on  the  library  table. 


Pages  The  Three  Bears 

40  and  41 


OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  interest  in  folk  stories;  to  develop  ability 
in  sequential  thinking;  to  provide  a pleasant  association 
with  books. 


INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

The  teacher  may  ask:  ’'Whom  do  you  see?  What  are 
the  children  doing?”  Bring  out  the  idea  that  Tom  and 
Betty  like  to  read  books,  too.  "Do  you  know  the  story 
they  are  reading?  Have  you  ever  heard  that  story?  The 
pictures  on  this  page  and  the  next  are  what  the  children 
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Following  a 
story  sequence 


Retelling  a story 
by  picture 
interpretation 


Dramatizing 


saw  on  the  pages  of  the  book.  Let  us  look  at  the  pictures 
and  find  out  what  the  story  is  about.” 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Indicate  where  the  children  are  to  look  in  their  books 
as  the  teacher  tells  the  story  "The  Three  Bears.”  Allow 
them  to  find  the  pictures  in  sequence  as  the  story  is  told. 

The  teacher,  in  her  first  telling,  should  use  the  conver- 
sational sentences  and  phrases  associated  with  the  tradi- 
tional tale,  as  "Who  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair?” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Call  upon  the  children  to  tell  the  story  again  by  telling 
what  is  happening  in  each  picture.  This  will  keep  the  story 
sequence  in  chronological  order.  The  class  may  be  divided 
into  six  groups,  each  group  interpreting  one  of  the  pictures. 
The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  add  details  and  to 
tell  the  story  as  dramatically  as  possible.  The  following 
is  a good  interpretation: 

Picture  1.  One  day  the  three  bears  left  home  to  go  for  a walk 
in  the  woods. 

Picture  2.  A little  girl.  Goldilocks,  was  walking  in  the  woods. 
She  saw  the  little  house  and  walked  in. 

Picture  3.  On  the  kitchen  table  she  saw  three  bowls  of  soup. 
She  tasted  them  all.  The  big  one  was  too  hot;  the  medium  one 
was  too  cold;  the  small  one  was  just  right.  She  ate  it  all  up. 

Picture  4.  Next  she  saw  three  chairs.  She  sat  in  them  all. 
When  she  sat  in  the  little  chair,  it  broke. 

Picture  5.  She  went  upstairs  and  saw  three  beds.  She  went 
to  sleep  in  Little  Bear’s  bed. 

Picture  6.  When  the  bears  came  home,  they  saw  that  someone 
had  been  in  their  house.  (The  details  of  what  happens  here — 
finding  the  empty  bowl  and  the  broken  chair — depend  upon  the 
memories  of  the  pupils.)  They  saw  a little  girl  in  Little  Bear’s 
bed.  When  Goldilocks  heard  the  bears,  she  jumped  out  of  the 
window  and  ran  away. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Dramatize  the  story.  Play  it  in  short  scenes  first, 
then  as  a whole. 

2.  Allow  the  children  to  present  their  dramatization  to 
other  children. 
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Telling  stories  3.  Tell  to  the  children  "The  Story  of  Chicken  Little" 
and  "The  Three  Little  Pigs.” 

4.  Allow  the  children  to  draw  a series  of  pictures  to  il- 
lustrate these  stories. 

5.  Allow  the  children  to  tell  many  other  stories  that 
their  parents  may  have  read  to  them  at  home. 

6.  Encourage  the  bringing  of  books  to  school  and  the 
sharing  of  them  with  other  children. 

Using  the  class  7.  Add  storybooks  to  the  class  library.  Talk  about  the 
stories  in  the  class  library  that  the  children  like  best. 


Pages  Sing  "Oats,  Peas,  Beans,  and  Barley 
42  and  43  Grow" 


OBJECTIVES 

To  strengthen  auditory  perception;  to  provide  for 
memory  training;  to  initiate  and  develop  the  concepts 
of  the  farm;  to  provide  a singing  activity  for  enjoy- 
ment. 
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Page  42  introducing  the  lesson 

Concept  building:  Discuss  with  the  children  what  they  see  in  the  picture 

farm  and  farmer  Qf  farm.  Tell  them  that  on  this  farm  the  farmer  grows 
oats,  peas,  beans,  and  barley.  From  their  comments  or 
lack  of  comments  the  teacher  will  know  how  much  discus- 
sion she  will  need  to  promote  to  be  sure  that  the  children 
do  understand  what  a farm  is  and  what  it  provides. 


GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Singing  the  song  Proceed  as  on  pages  16,  17,  24,  and  25.  As  the  children 
look  at  page  42,  have  them  sing  the  song  with  you. 


OATS,  PEAS,  BEANS,  AND  BARLEY  GROW 


Page  43  directed  pupil  activities 

Picture  Sing  the  following  words  to  accompany  the  indicated 

interpretation  pictures,  being  sure  that  the  children  look  at  the  proper 
pictures: 

Picture  1.  Thus  the  farmer  sows  his  seed  (motion  to  indicate 
sowing  with  a sweep  of  the  arm), 

Picture  2.  Then  he  stands  and  takes  his  ease  (stand  quietly), 
Picture  3.  Stamps  his  foot  (show  children  how  to  stamp 
one  foot). 

Picture  4.  And  claps  his  hands  (clap  hands). 

Picture  5.  And  turns  around  and  views  his  land  (with  hand 
over  brow,  turn  around). 
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Performing  the  Sing  this  several  times  for  the  children;  then  encourage 
actions  them  to  sing,  too.  When  they  know  the  song,  let  them  sing 

in  a circle  around  the  room,  performing  the  actions  indi- 
cated in  the  pictures ; or  teach  them  the  game  as  outlined 
in  any  standard  book  of  games.  (See  "Bibliography  for 
Teachers,”  pp.  239-241.) 

This  is  a page  that  may  be  used  over  and  over. 


Playing  the 
game 


Singing  a song 
Farm  activities 


RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Encourage  the  children  to  sing  and  play  the  song  at 
the  recess  period.  Let  small  groups  of  children  play  the 
song  before  the  class. 

2.  Teach  the  familiar  song  "The  Farmer  in  the  Dell” 
and  how  to  pantomime  this  song. 

3.  Promote  an  interest  in  the  farm.  Let  the  children 
draw  pictures  of  the  farm 'and  of  animals  that  live  on  the 
farm. 

4.  Show  them  how  to  make  posters  of  picture  cutouts 
of  farm  animals. 


Pages  Flip  and  the  Ball 

44  and  45 


OBJECTIVES 


Studying  first 
picture 


Interpreting 
picture  sequence 


Selecting  best 
ending  (drawing 
conclusions) 


To  develop  ability  to  do  sequential  thinking;  to  give 
further  practice  in  picture  interpretation;  to  improve  lan- 
guage growth;  to  present  further  concepts  about  the  story- 
family  in  the  series. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

The  teacher  may  say:  "The  pictures  on  these  two  pages 
tell  a story.  Let  us  look  carefully  at  the  first  picture  at 
the  top  of  the  page.”  Point  to  the  page.  "Who  are  these 
people?  What  do  you  think  Father  is  bringing  to  the  chil- 
dren?” Pause  for  discussion;  then  proceed  as  indicated 
below. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

"Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  What 
is  Flip  doing  here?  Does  he  think  Father  has  something 
for  him?  Who  is  Flip?”  Recall  information  about  the  dog, 
developed  in  the  lesson  on  page  22.  "Do  you  think  Father 
is  surprised?  How  do  Tom  and  Betty  and  Susan  feel? 

"Now  look  at  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
What  is  happening?  Do  you  think  the  children  can  catch 
Flip? 

"The  three  pictures  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  show 
three  things  that  might  happen.  Look  at  each  picture  and 
tell  me  which  ending  to  the  story  you  like  the  best. 

"What  happens  in  the  first  picture?  Did  they  catch 
Flip?  No,  he  is  in  his  doghouse  and  is  hiding  the  ball. 
What  happens  in  the  next  picture?  He  has  taken  the  ball 
to  Mother.  What  does  the  last  picture  show?  They  have 
caught  Flip  and  are  taking  the  ball  away.” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Which  ending  to  the  story  do  you  like  the  best?  Why?” 
Allow  the  children  to  talk  freely  about  their  favorite  ending 
to  the  story.  Then  initiate  the  retelling  of  the  story  in  the 
manner  suggested  on  the  next  page. 
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Retelling  the 
story 


What  happened 
next  in  story? 
(Creative 
thinking) 


"Who  would  like  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  what  hap- 
pened?” Lead  the  pupils  to  make  up  stories  such  as  the 
following  in  relay,  one  pupil  or  one  group  telling  the  story 
of  each  picture: 

Picture  1.  One  day  the  children  were  playing  in  the  yard. 

Father  came  into  the  yard. 

He  had  a ball  behind  his  back. 

Tom  and  Betty  and  Susan  ran  to  see  what  he  had. 

Flip  ran,  too. 

Picture  2.  Flip  ran  up  behind  Father. 

He  took  the  ball  out  of  Father’s  hand. 

He  thought  the  ball  was  for  him. 

Note.  Actually,  the  red  ball  in  the  pre-primer  is  Flip’s  ball,  the 
one  he  plays  with.  It  would  not  be  wrong  if  the  suggestion  were  made 
that  Flip  thought  Father  had  come  to  play  with  him. 

Picture  3.  Tom  and  Betty  and  Susan  ran  after  Flip. 

They  wanted  to  take  the  ball  away, 
or 

They  wanted  to  have  fun  with  Flip. 

Possible  endings: 

Picture  4.  Flip  ran  into  his  little  house. 

He  took  the  ball  with  him. 

Picture  5.  Flip  took  the  ball  to  Mother. 

He  wanted  Mother  to  keep  the  ball  for  him. 

Picture  6.  The  children  caught  Flip. 

They  took  the  ball  away. 

Stimulate  further  conversation  and  creative  thinking  by 
asking  the  pupils  what  they  think  happened  next  in  the 
story.  After  the  first  and  third  endings  the  suggestion  may 
be  made  that  they  all  played  ball  with  Flip  and  had  a good 
time;  or,  after  the  second  ending,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
Mother  said:  "This  is  Flip’s  own  ball.  This  ball  is  for 
Flip.  He  will  like  to  have  you  play  with  him.  Come  and 
play  ball  with  Flip.” 

Note.  Another  point  of  view  that  may  be  offered  by  the  pupils  is 
that  Flip  is  a mischievous  pet  and  causes  a lot  of  fun  and  upsets  by  his 
actions.  This  idea  is  carried  out  in  all  the  stories  for  the  first  grade. 

The  teacher  should  develop  the  story  climax  to  fit  the  pupils’  own 
reactions  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  pri- 
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mary  stories.  This  introduction  to  the  story-family  should  reveal  the 
characteristics  of  its  members  and  the  fact  that  they  have  a lot  of  fun, 
together  with  their  pets,  Flip  and  Pony,  and  with  their  toys. 


RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Drawing  1-  Discuss  Flip  and  his  characteristics.  Suggest  that  the 

pupils  make  a picture  of  Flip. 

2.  Suggest  that  some  children  who  are  able  to  do  so 
make  a picture  to  show  what  happens  next  in  the  story. 

Telling  stories  3.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  more  stories  about  funny 
things  or  clever  things  that  their  own  pets  have  done. 

4.  Let  a group  of  children  prepare  to  tell  the  story  of 
"Flip  and  the  Ball”  to  a visitor  or  another  group  or  class. 

Pages 

46  and  47  Visual  Discrimination 
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OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  visual  discrimination  of  likenesses  and  dif- 
ferences in  the  configuration  of  small  objects,  letters,  and 
word  forms;  to  promote  readiness  for  word  and  picture 
matching;  to  introduce  a new  directive  activity. 
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Page  46 

Drawing  a line 
around 


Matching  blocks 


Page  47 

Matching 
letters  and  word 
blocks 


Helping  the 
individual  child 


GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

"Look  at  the  top  row  of  blocks.  Draw  a line  around 
the  block  in  the  box  at  the  beginning  of  the  row.”  Show 
the  pupils  how  to  trace  the  line  around  the  block,  begin- 
ning at  the  black  dot. 

"Now  find  another  block  in  the  row  that  looks  just  like 
the  first  block  and  draw  a line  around  that.”  Illustrate. 
When  this  is  done,  say:  "Find  another  block  in  this  row 
just  like  the  first  block.  Draw  a line  around  that  block.” 

Allow  time  for  the  activity  and  check  the  pupils’  work 
by  saying,  "Which  one  did  you  mark?”  and  discuss  briefly 
the  similarities. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Put  your  finger  on  the  next  row.  Look  at  the  first 
block,  find  two  other  blocks  that  look  just  like  it,  and  draw 
a line  around  each  one.  Draw  a line  around  the  three 
things  that  look  alike  in  each  row.” 

If  the  children  are  sufficiently  mature,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  finish  the  page  independently. 

After  the  matching  has  been  checked,  the  children 
should  proceed  at  once  to  the  next  page. 

"On  this  page  you  will  mark  the  letters  in  the  same  way. 
Look  at  the  letter  in  the  first  box  and  draw  a line  around 
it.  Find  two  other  letters  just  like  the  first  letter  and  draw 
a line  around  each  one.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you.” 

In  the  second  exercise  direct  the  pupil  to  find  the  block 
in  each  row  that  is  the  same  as  the  block  at  the  beginning 
of  the  row  and  draw  a line  around  each  of  them. 

Note.  The  letters  in  this  exercise  are  not  to  be  learned  or  named. 
The  purpose  of  the  exercise  is  to  detect  whether  the  pupils  can  identify 
similarities  and  differences  in  abstract  symbols  and  whether  their  rote 
memory  for  such  symbols  is  normal. 

The  word  blocks  in  this  exercise  are  exact  copies  of  the 
contours  of  the  words  Tom,  Betty,  Susan,  Mother,  and 
Father.  This  exercise  will  show  whether  any  pupils  lack 
ability  to  perceive  similarities  in  word  forms.  This  ability 
is  tested  by  the  reading-readiness  tests  for  the  Ginn  Basic 
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Extra  practice 
in  matching 
forms 


Visual- 

discrimination 

games 


Readers.  For  children  unable  to  discriminate  between 
these  forms,  further  practice  should  be  given,  with  match- 
ing larger  objects,  blocks,  and  forms  until  it  is  discovered 
whether  it  is  the  size  of  the  object  that  affects  the  per- 
formance. The  children  should  be  allowed  to  trace  the 
contours  of  the  objects  to  be  matched  in  order  to  employ 
kinesthetic  recognition.  Children  with  eye  defects  should 
be  treated  immediately,  especially  those  who  cannot  see 
the  variations  of  forms  when  the  forms  are  arranged  side 
by  side  or  superimposed  or  traced.  See  the  "Check  List 
for  Reading  Readiness,”  pp.  40-42. 

Often  failures  in  word  recognition  may  be  traced  to  a 
pupil’s  inability  to  see  likenesses  and  differences  in  con- 
figuration. If  a child  is  too  immature  to  perceive  these 
variations  in  the  contours  of  blocks  and  other  objects,  he 
may  be  too  immature  to  read  word  symbols  or  letters  and 
should  be  given  a much  longer  period  of  readiness  training 
in  the  skills  necessary  for  beginning  reading.  Such  a child 
may  be  assigned  the  exercises  in  visual  discrimination  in 
the  supplemental  readiness  book  in  this  series.  Games  to 
Play,  for  daily  practice  until  his  ability  is  improved  in 
this  activity  of  matching  word  and  letter  forms. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Assign  hectographed  copies  of  exercises  similar  in 
form  to  those  on  these  pages,  in  which  colors  are  used  in 
matching  objects.  The  designs  at  the  top  of  page  126  and 
the  following  exercises  will  be  found  helpful.  Direct  the 
pupils  to  make  the  designs  in  each  row  look  like  the 
"picture”  at  the  beginning  of  the  row. 

2.  The  following  activities  may  be  used  to  develop 
visual  discrimination  by  the  immature  child  who  is  un- 
able to  discriminate  forms: 

a.  Place  a few  familiar  objects  on  a table.  Cover  them 
with  a cloth.  Remove  the  cloth  and  let  the  pupils  take 
one  look  at  the  objects.  Replace  the  cloth  and  have  the 
pupils  name  the  objects  that  they  saw.  Gradually  increase 
the  number  of  objects  used. 
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b.  Repeat  the  game  in  a,  but  remove  one  object. 
Have  the  pupils  tell  which  one  is  missing. 

c.  Arrange  objects  in  a row  on  the  blackboard  ledge. 
One  object  may  be  different  or  turned  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Have  the  pupils  find  the  one  that  is  different  and  tell 
why  it  does  not  belong  with  the  others. 
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Tom 


Pages 
48  and  49 


OBJECTIVES 

To  introduce  the  first  word  in  the  sight  vocabulary, 
Tom’,  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  child  to  apply 
to  a word  his  ability  in  visual  discrimination;  to  stimulate 
discussion;  to  develop  the  ability  to  classify;  to  provide  a 
readiness  for  the  first  pre-primer;  to  increase  memory  span; 
to  employ  kinesthetic  tracing  as  an  aid  in  word  recognition. 

Page  48  introducing  the  lesson 

Picture  Say  to  the  children:  "Who  is  this  boy?  Do  you  see  the 

interpretation  word  under  the  picture?  The  word  is  Tom.  We  shall  read 
many  good  stories  about  Tom.  What  is  Tom  doing  in  the 
picture?  Is  the  wagon  a new  one  or  an  old  one?”  Supply 
the  information  that  Tom’s  wagon  is  old  and  that  he 
enjoys  working  on  it  more  than  anything  else  he  does. 
Then  ask,  "What  is  Tom  using  to  fix  his  wagon?”  Elicit 
"tools”  or,  more  specifically,  "hammer,”  "lumber,” 
"saw,”  "nails.” 
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GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Note.  The  picture  cards  and  word  cards  used  in  the  following  lessons 
are  contained  in  the  Ginn  Basic  Card  Set,  Unit  I. 

Show  the  picture  card  for  Tom  and  place  it  on  the  black- 
board ledge  or  in  the  card  holder.  Then  show  the  word 
card  Tom.  Ask:  ’’What  is  this  word?  Does  it  look  like 
the  word  in  your  book?  Let  us  put  the  word  card  under 
Tom’s  picture,  just  as  it  is  in  your  book.”  Place,  or  have 
the  children  place,  the  word  card  Tom  under  the  picture. 

It  is  desirable  to  develop  this  first  lesson  in  small  groups 
and  to  let  each  child,  in  turn,  hold  the  picture  and  the  word 
card  in  his  hands.  After  the  development,  the  picture  card 
and  word  card  for  Tom  should  be  displayed  on  a bulletin 
board  or  in  the  card  holder. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Direct  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  next  page  and  identify 
the  pictures.  Say:  ’’Some  of  these  things  belong  to  Tom; 
you  saw  them  in  the  big  picture  of  Tom  on  the  other  page. 
Some  of  the  pictures  you  did  not  see  there.  Draw  a line 
around  each  thing  on  this  page  that  you  saw  in  the  picture 
of  Tom.” 

Check  the  children’s  work  by  comparing  the  objects 
marked  with  those  on  the  preceding  page,  and  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  lumber,  saw,  hammer,  nails,  and  wheels 
were  used  by  Tom  in  his  work.  Ask  the  pupils  to  explain 
why  and  how  each  of  these  things  was  used. 

KINESTHETIC  TRACING 

To  develop  kinesthetic 
recognition  of  the  word 
Tow,  direct  the  children  to 
trace  the  lines  forming  the 
word,  first  with  their  fingers, 
then  with  crayons,  beginning  with  each  dot  and  following 
an  imaginary  line  between  the  ’’railroad  tracks.”  This 
first  performance  of  the  activity  should  be  demonstrated 
on  the  blackboard. 
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Watch  the  individual  pupils.  Some  children  may  be  too 
immature  to  profit  by  such  close  eye-and-hand  co-ordina- 
tion. These  children  should  not  be  asked  to  do  this  ac- 
tivity. For  children  to  whom  it  is  a natural  and  easy  pro- 
cedure it  will  be  very  helpful;  it  will  focus  their  attention 
on  the  line  and  form  of  the  word  and  help  them  to  recog- 
nize and  remember  it. 


RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Classifying  1.  To  assist  children  in  associating  ideas,  or  classifying, 

paste  a picture  of  a toy,  a cake,  or  a dress  on  a chart  and 
have  the  children  draw  or  cut  out,  and  paste  on  the  chart, 
pictures  of  the  tools,  and  the  parts,  ingredients,  or  ma- 
terials, that  were  used  in  making  the  object. 

Telling  original  2.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  make  up  stories  about  Tom, 
stones  Yiis  wagon  became  so  worn  out,  what  else  he  makes 

with  tools,  etc. 

3.  Encourage  pupils  to  relate  their  own  experiences 
(a)  in  working  with  tools;  (b)  with  their  favorite  toys. 


Pages 
50  and  51 


Betty 


Betty 
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OBJECTIVES 
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To  develop  visual  discrimination  of  word  forms  by 
presenting  the  word  Betty)  to  improve  language  growth; 
to  increase  memory  span;  to  further  the  development  of 
the  ability  to  associate  ideas  and  to  classify;  to  employ 
kinesthetic  recognition  of  word  forms. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

The  teacher  may  asK  such  questions  as  the  following: 
"Who  is  this  girl?  What  is  she  doing?  How  do  you  know 
this  is  a toy  store?  What  do  you  think  she  will  buy?" 
Bring  out  the  fact  that  Betty  visited  a toy  store  one  day, 
that  she  looked  and  looked  at  all  the  toys,  but  she  decided 
to  buy  the  tricycle.  Some  reasons  for  her  choosing  that 
toy  may  be  suggested.  Discuss  again  the  background  of 
the  picture  and  its  details. 

GUIDED  DEVELDPMENT 

Show  the  picture  card  and  the  word  card  for  Betty  in  the 
same  way  as  you  showed  the  cards  for  T om  on  page  48. 
Place  the  words  Betty  and  Tom  side  by  side  in  the  card 
holder  and  suggest  a comparison.  Some  pupils  may  offer 
the  information  that  the  word  Betty  is  longer  than  the 
word  Tom. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

On  page  51  direct  the  children  to  draw  a line  around 
each  of  the  toys  which  Betty  saw  at  the  toy  store.  Check 
the  choices  and  compare  them  with  the  picture  on  the  pre- 
ceding page. 

Direct  the  kinesthetic  tracing  of  Betty  in  the  same  man- 
ner you  did  that  of  Tom  on  page  49. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Encourage  further  conversation  about  Betty  at  the 
toy  store.  Ask  pupils  to  tell  their  experiences  at  a toy 
store.  What  would  they  have  bought  at  the  store? 

2.  Have  the  pupils  suggest  why  Betty  bought  a tri- 
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cycle  and  ask  them  to  make  up  a story  about  what  she  will 
do  with  the  new  toy. 

Kinesthetic  3.  Encourage  the  kinesthetic  tracing  of  each  pupil’s 

tracing  of  name  on  the  blackboard  or  on  a large  piece  of  paper; 

pupils’  names 


Pages 
52  and  53 


Susan 
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OBJECTIVES 

To  further  the  ability  to  discriminate  word  forms  by 
presenting  the  word  Susan)  to  promote  oral-language 
growth;  to  increase  the  ability  to  associate  ideas  and  to 
classify. 

Page  52  introducing  the  lesson 

Picture  Allow  the  pupils  to  study  for  a few  minutes  the  vivid 

interpretation  picture  of  Susan’s  birthday  party.  Guide  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  picture  to  bring  out  the  feeling  of  action  and 
fun.  Ask  how  the  pupils  know  it  is  a birthday  party,  how 
many  have  had  a party  like  this,  etc.  Explain  that  Susan 
is  four  years  old  today. 
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Call  attention  to  the  big  present  that  Susan  received  for 
her  birthday.  Ask:  "Has  anyone  ever  seen  a kiddie  car  like 
that?  Did  you  ever  own  one?”  Encourage  attention  to 
details  by  having  the  children  identify  all  the  other  ob- 
jects in  the  picture. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Proceed  as  on  pages  48  and  50  in  presenting  the  word 
Susan.  Show  the  word  Susan  so  that  it  may  be  compared 
with  Betty  and  Tom.  Add  Susan’s  name  card  and  picture 
card  to  those  of  Betty  and  Tom  on  the  bulletin  board. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Direct  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures  on  this  page 
and  to  draw  a line  around  each  of  the  objects  which  they 
saw  in  the  picture  of  Susan’s  birthday  party. 

Guide  the  kinesthetic  tracing  of  the  word  Susan  as  you 
did  that  of  Tom  and  Betty  on  pages  49  and  51. 

For  children  who  are  too  immature  to  trace  the  word  in 
their  books,  provide  a large  blackboard  copy  for  them  to 
observe  and  trace,  or  a very  much  larger  copy  of  the  word 
on  a large  sheet  of  paper. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Lead  the  pupils  to  retell  the  story  of  Susan’s  birth- 
day party. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  have  four-year-old  sisters  or 
brothers.  Encourage  them  to  tell  about  them. 

3.  Cut  out  pictures  of  a wagon,  a tricycle,  and  a kiddie 
car  and  mount  them  beside  the  pictures  of  Tom,  Betty,  and 
Susan  on  the  bulletin  board  in  order  that  the  pupils  may 
associate  each  child  with  the  thing  that  he  or  she  rides. 

4.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  draw  pictures  of  the  things 
that  the  children  ride  in,  or  of  Susan’s  birthday  party — 
a paper  hat,  a birthday  cake,  etc. 

5.  To  improve  motor  co-ordination,  hectograph  outline 
pictures  of  birthday-party  details  for  the  less  gifted  chil- 
dren to  color  and  cut  out. 
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6.  The  children  may  make  a class  chart  story  about  their 
birthday  experiences. 


Pages 
54  and  55 
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OBJECTIVES 
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Page  55 
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To  strengthen  the  ability  to  recognize  the  three  words 
presented;  to  strengthen  visual  memory  for  word  forms; 
to  re-emphasize  left-to-right  eye  progression;  to  give  prac- 
tice in  the  ability  to  follow  directions;  to  teach  word 
blocking. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Tell  the  children  that  the  pictures  show  Tom,  Betty, 
and  Susan  holding  their  name  cards  before  them.  The 
pupils  ordinarily  have  their  own  name  cards  by  now.  If 
not,  the  page  will  mean  more  to  them  if  they  are  given 
name  cards  at  this  time. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Direct  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  word  Tom  in  the  lower 
exercise.  Explain  that  the  block  next  to  the  word  Tom  is 
the  picture  of  the  word ; that  words  as  well  as  people  may 
have  pictures;  that  a word  block  is  a box  drawn  around 
a word.  Show  them  how  to  make  a word  block  around 
the  word  Tom.  Direct  them  to  trace  around  the  word 
Tom  by  following  the  broken  line,  beginning  at  the  dot, 
first  with  the  finger,  then  with  a pencil  or  crayon.  The 
pupils  may  color  the  inside  of  the  block  and  compare  their 
block  with  the  one  beside  it. 

Note.  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  emphasize  configuration 
and  visual  discrimination  of  word  differences. 

Encourage  remarks  about  how  the  words  compare  with 
one  another.  The  pupils  may  say:  ’Tom  looks  like  a shoe. 
Betty  has  a tail.  Susan  and  Tom  look  alike  except  that 
Susan  is  longer.  Betty  looks  the  funniest.” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Direct  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  word  Tom  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  top  row  and  draw  a line  under  it,  then  to 
find  Tom  again  in  the  same  row  and  draw  a line  under  it. 
Proceed  in  a similar  way  with  the  next  two  rows. 
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RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Let  the  children  hold  their  own  name  cards  before 
the  class  while  the  teacher  prints  a name  on  the  board  and 
then  asks  that  they  identify  which  child  she  named.  This 
activity  should  be  conducted  as  a matching  game,  not  as 
a means  of  teaching  the  names. 

2.  The  pupils  who  cannot  recognize  their  own  names 
when  written  may  enjoy  making  word  blocks  of  them  on 
the  blackboard  or  on  large  sheets  of  paper.  Others  may 
use  their  names  as  labels  on  lockers,  clothes  hooks,  and 
other  possessions. 

3.  For  additional  practice,  give  the  three  names  to  the 
pupils  and  tell  them  to  match  them  with  the  names  on  the 
bulletin  board,  or  assign  similar  work  in  matching  words 
on  hectograph  sheets. 

Mother 


Look 


OBJECTIVES 


To  present  the  new  word.  Mother',  to  encourage  con- 
versation; to  stimulate  picture  interpretation;  to  develop 
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Pages 
56  and  57 
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Extra  practice 


a keener  visual  discrimination;  to  give  practice  in  discern- 
ing likenesses  and  differences;  to  present  the  concepts  of 
smaller  and  larger. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Introduce  this  new  character  by  saying,  "Here  is  Tom, 
Betty,  and  Susan’s  mother.  She  is  a good  mother.  She 
plays  with  them.  She  works  for  them  and  makes  special 
cakes  and  good  things  for  them  to  eat.  She  makes  their 
home  a happy  place  in  which  to  live.” 

Encourage  conversation  about  what  Mother  is  making 
in  the  picture.  Ask  some  pupils  to  tell  a story  about  the 
picture.  Call  attention  to  details  by  asking  what  kind  of 
cookies  Mother  is  making,  what  things  she  uses  when  she 
makes  cookies,  etc. 

GUIDED  DEVELDPMENT 

Present  the  word  Mother  in  the  same  way  as  Tom,  Betty, 
and  Susan  were  presented.  Let  the  pupils  add  the  picture 
card  and  the  word  card  for  Mother  to  the  bulletin  board. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

After  reading  the  title  "Look,”  call  attention  to  the 
pictures  in  the  first  row.  Ask  the  pupils:  "Are  the  cookies 
all  alike?  Which  one  is  different?  Why?” 

In  these  exercises  the  differences  are  of  detail  within 
the  picture  or  in  the  sizes  of  the  objects. 

Discuss  the  different  cooky  and  direct  the  pupils  to 
draw  a line  around  it.  Tell  the  pupils  to  draw  a line  around 
the  object  that  is  different  in  each  of  the  next  three  rows. 
Check  the  activity  by  discussing  the  difference  in  each  row. 

In  the  last  two  rows  discuss  the  meaning  of  smaller  and 
larger.  Make  comparisons  of  objects  in  the  room  to  illus- 
trate further  the  meaning  of  smaller  and  larger.  Have  the 
pupils  identify  the  smaller  and  larger  objects. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  For  extra  practice  hectograph  exercises  consisting  of 
pictures  in  each  of  which  there  is  one  difference. 
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2.  Give  frequent  exercises  in  comparing  objects  smaller 
and  larger;  also,  recall  the  concepts  of  little,  big,  bigger, 
and  biggest. 

3.  Prepare  outline  drawings  of  cookies,  ducks,  chicks, 
and  bunnies  for  the  pupils  to  cut  out  and  color.  The  best 
of  these  may  be  mounted  on  the  bulletin  board  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  picture  of  Mother. 

4.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  about  things  that  their 
mothers  do  for  them. 

5.  Perhaps  some  children  can  bring  from  home  ginger- 
bread or  animal  cookies.  If  possible,  plan  a party  with 
cookies  and  milk. 

6.  Read  the  story  "The  Gingerbread  Man”  to  the 
children. 


Pages 

58  and  59  Father 


OBJECTIVES 

To  present  the  new  word.  Father’,  to  encourage  conver- 
sation; to  develop  careful  visual  discrimination;  to  stress 
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left-to-right  eye  progression;  to  develop  the  ability  to 
make  a simple  classification  and  to  associate  ideas. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Say  to  the  children:  "Here  is  a picture  of  Father  com- 
ing in  at  the  gate,  and  here  is  Father’s  name.  What  is 
Father  wearing?  Where  do  you  think  Father  has  been?" 
Tell  the  pupils  that  Father  goes  to  work  every  day  in  the 
city.  "What  is  Father  carrying?  He  sometimes  works  at 
home  nights."  Bring  out  the  idea  that  Father  works  for 
the  children  too. 

"Father  seems  happy  to  come  home.  At  whom  do  you 
think  he  is  looking?  Do  you  think  the  children  are  glad 
to  see  Father?" 

GUIDED  DEVELDPMENT 

Present  the  picture  card  and  the  word  card  for  Father 
as  in  the  previous  lessons.  Add  the  new  picture  card  and 
word  card  to  the  bulletin  board.  Encourage  comparisons. 
Some  children  may  see  quite  definite  likenesses  in  the  words 
Mother  and  Father. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Read  the  title  "Look”  and  direct  the  children  to  draw 
a line  around  each  of  the  things  that  Father  has  in  the  pic- 
ture— the  things  that  belong  to  Father.  Allow  the  pupils 
to  do  the  page  independently  and  follow  with  a check  and 
discussion  of  the  object  in  each  row  that  belongs  to  Father. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  about  the  work  that 
their  fathers  do  and  about  what  their  fathers  do  to  play 
with  them. 

2.  Let  the  children  cut  pictures  out  of  magazines  to  rep- 
resent Father  and  Mother  and  paste  them  on  poster  paper. 
Under  them  they  may  paste  the  labels  and  around  the  pic- 
tures paste  smaller  pictures  of  clothing  or  work  or  activi- 
ties associated  with  Father  and  Mother. 
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3.  Provide  copies  of  the  words  Father  and  Mother  for 
practice  in  "railroad”-kinesthetic  tracing  of  the  word 
forms,  as  suggested  on  pages  49  and  51. 

4.  On  other  sheets  of  paper  direct  a word-blocking  ac- 
tivity for  Father  and  Mother.  Call  attention  to  the  simi- 
larities and  differences  between  the  two  words. 


Pages 
60  and  61 
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OBJECTIVES 

To  strengthen  the  ability  to  recognize  the  five  name 
words  presented  as  labels  in  this  book;  to  stress  careful 
observation;  to  test  the  child’s  ability  in  word  perception 
and  visual  memory  of  word  forms,  both  with  and  without 
picture  clues. 

Page  60  GUIDED  development 

Identifying  word  Direct  the  children  to  look  carefully  at  the  name  word 

likoriBSSOS 

at  the  beginning  of  each  row  and  draw  a line  around  it. 
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Instruct  them  to  find  the  same  name  again  in  that  row 
and  to  draw  a line  around  it. 

Check  the  responses  on  this  page  and  direct  the  children 
to  proceed  to  the  next  page  and  mark  the  words  in  the 
same  manner. 

Page  61  DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Allow  the  pupils  to  work  independently  on  the  page. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  To  children  who  need  it  give  additional  practice  in 
matching  words. 

2.  If  some  children  fail  to  recognize  the  pictures  and 
names  of  the  five  characters  presented  at  this  readiness 
level,  it  will  be  necessary  to  diagnose  the  pupils  individu- 
ally to  discover  if  errors  are  due  to  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  matching  process  (the  directive  activity)  or  to  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  words  themselves. 


Page  62 


Test:  Comprehension  and  Recall 
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OBJECTIVES 


To  test  the  pupil’s  ability  to  interpret  a picture-story; 
to  recall  the  characters  and  associate  them  with  the  things 
that  they  ride  in;  to  build  readiness  for  the  concept  of 
ride,  featured  in  the  stories  of  the  first  pre-primer. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

The  teacher  may  say:  "Look  at  the  large  picture  at  the* 
top  of  the  page  and  think  to  yourselves  what  is  happening. 
Then  look  at  the  three  pictures  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
and  think  which  picture  tells  best  what  happens  next  and 
mark  it  with  a cross  (X).’’ 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Allow  the  pupils  to  work  independently. 

After  the  exercise  check  each  paper  individually;  then 
discuss  the  picture,  asking  the  questions  "What  is  each 
child  doing?  Which  of  the  three  pictures  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  tells  what  the  children  will  do  next?  Why?” 

The  proper  response  to  the  second  question  is  "The  last 
picture”  ("They  go  for  a ride”).  The  first  two  pictures 
are  clearly  wrong:  "They  read”  and  "They  play  ball.” 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Recall  picture-stories  in  this  book  by  asking  the  pupils 
to  tell  where  Betty  and  Susan  got  their  things  to  ride  in 
and  what  is  always  happening  to  Tom’s  wagon.  Allow  the 
pupils  to  turn  back  to  the  pages  where  these  stories  were 
told  and  enjoy  them  over  again. 

2.  Discover  through  questioning  what  the  pupils  remem- 
ber about  Flip,  Pony,  and  Bunny. 

3.  Let  the  pupils  choose  which  songs  they  would  like  to 
sing  and  play  again. 

4.  Recall  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  stories  that  the 
pupils  have  enjoyed. 

5.  Review  the  pages  in  this  Manual  on  the  auditory 
perception  of  rhyming  sounds. 
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SUMMARY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 


Language  Growth 

Concept  Building 

Visual  Discrimination 

Interpreting  Pictures 

Learning  Word  Meanings 

Perceiving  Likenesses  and 

Talking  Together 

Classifying;  Making  Associations 

Differences  in  Form 

1.  Interpreting  a picture;  discussing  home 
activities. 

2.  Interpreting  a picture;  discussing 
school  activities. 

5.  Saying  nursery  rhymes. 

12.  Introducing  a picture-sequence  story 
— three  pictures  in  a row. 

13.  Practicing  reading  a picture-sequence 
story— three  rows  of  three  pictures  in  a row. 

14.  Reading  picture-sequence  story — four 
pictures  in  two  rows. 

15.  Readings  four-picture  sequence  story. 

16.  17.  Learning  a singing  game,  "Now  We 
Dance  Looby  Loo." 

22.  Interpreting  a picture  of  the  story 
family. 

23.  Reading  a four-picture  sequence  story. 

24.  25.  Learning  a singing  game,  "Here 
We  Go  round  the  Mulberry  Bush." 

26,  27.  Talking  about  Pony. 

30,  31.  Discussing  Tom's  drawings. 

32.  Interpreting  a picture  of  an  airport. 

38.  Talking  about  the  classroom  library- 
puzzle  picture. 

40,  41.  Reading  a six-picture  sequence 
story,  "The  Three  Bears." 

14,  45.  Reading  a three-picture  sequence 
story;  choosing  the  right  ending  from  three 
possible  endings. 

62.  Test  on  picture  interpretation. 


4.  Left  and  right,  left  to  right. 

6.  Alike,  by  matching  color  likenesses;  red 
and  blue. 

8.  Different,  by  perceiving  one  different 
object  in  a row  of  three. 

14,  15.  Practicing  left-to-right  progression; 
learning  about  the  story  family. 

18,  19.  Animal  noises. 

20.  Little  and  big. 

22.  Learning  about  the  story. family. 

23.  Becoming  acquainted  with  the  rooms  in  a 
house. 

24.  25.  The  work  done  in  each  room  in  a 
house. 

28,  29.  Building  concepts  of  walk,  run, 
iump. 

32,  33.  Classifying  things  that  fly. 

34,  35.  Rhyme  and  rhyming;  reviewing  afifee 
and  different. 

42,  43.  Learning  about  a farm  and  farming. 

49.  Classifying  the  things  that  belong  to  Tom. 

51.  Classifying  the  things  that  belong  to 
Betty. 

53.  Classifying  the  things  that  belong  to 
Susan. 

56,  57.  Associating  activities  and  things  that 
belong  to  Mother',  building  concepts  smaller 
and  larger. 

59.  Classifying  the  things  that  belong  to 
Father. 

62.  Building  the  concept  of  ride. 


6.  Seeing  likenesses. 

7.  Matching  likenesses. 

8.  Seeing  differences. 

9.  Identifying  reversals. 

11.  Perceiving  gross  differences. 

20,  21.  Observing  the  exact  configuration 
of  objects. 

26,  27.  Observing  details  in  pictures. 

28,  29.  Matching  action  pictures. 

30,  31.  Strengthening  visual  memory;  find- 
ing details  gone  from  pictures. 

36.  Matching  objects  with  like  configura- 
tion. 

' 46.  Matching  symbols  alike  and  different. 

47.  Matching  letters  and  word  blocks. 

48  to  62.  Seeing  picture  details. 

54.  Making  word  blocks. 

57.  Seeing  more  obscure  details,  likenesses 
and  differences. 
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SKILLS  IN  FUN  WITH  TOM  AND  BETTY 


Auditory  Perception 

Kinesthetic-tactile 

Orientation 

Vocabulary  Building 

Perceiving  Likenesses  and 
Differences  in  Sounds 

Motor  Skills:  Tracing 

Coloring,  Cutting  Activities 

Reading  Skills 

Directive  Activities 

Learning  Five  Words 
of  the  Basic  Vocabulary 

5.  Listening  to  nursery  rhymes; 
co-ordinating  eye  and  voice. 

16,  17.  Playing  the  singing  game, 
"Now  We  Dance  Looby  Loo.” 

18,  19.  Listening  to  animal  noises 
and  other  common  sounds. 

24,  25.  Playing  the  singing  game, 
"Here  We  Go  round  the  Mulberry 
Bush.” 

34.  Listening  and  saying  four 
nursery  rhymes. 

35.  Finding  simple  rhyming  words 
from  pictures. 

37.  Identifying  rhyming  words — 
group  of  three  alike. 

39.  Identifying  two  rhyming  words 
in  a group  of  three  words. 

42,  43.  Playing  the  singing  game, 
"Oats,  Peas,  Beans  and  Barley  Grow.” 

3.  Tracing  with  finger,  then  cray- 
ons. 

4.  Tracing  a line  from  left  to  right. 

6.  Tracing,  then  coloring. 

7.  Tracing,  then  cutting. 

11.  Free  expression  with  easel 
and  paints. 

16,  17.  Motor  co-ordination — 

dancing. 

20,  21.  Tracing,  then  drawing. 

26,  27.  Coloring. 

28,  29.  Coloring. 

30,  31.  Drawing  missing  details 
in  Tom’s  and  Betty's  drawings. 

36.  Tracing,  then  coloring,  cut- 
ting, pasting. 

38.  Puzzle  picture— cutting  and 
pasting  in  three  outlines. 

49.  "Railroad”-kinesthetic  tracing 
— Tom. 

51.  Kinesthetic  tracing — Betty. 

53.  Kinesthetic  tracing — Susan. 

54.  Making  word  blocks — Tom, 
Betty,  Susan. 

4,  5.  Learning  left-to-right 
progression. 

6.  Using  crayons. 

11.  Marking  with  X. 

12,  13,  14,  15.  Practicing 
left-to-right  progression;  over- 
and-across  reading. 

29.  Drawing  a line  under. 

46, 47,  55,  57.  Drawing  a line 
around. 

60.  Matching  pictures. 

61.  Matching  words. 

48,  49.  Tom. 

50,  51.  Betty. 

52,  53.  Susan. 

54,  55.  Tom,  Betty,  Susan  . 

56.  Mother. 

58.  Father. 

60,  61.  Practicing  the  new 
vocabulary  by  matching  words 
and  pictures. 
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SUMMARY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SKILLS  IN  LESSON  PLANS  FOR  TEACH- 
ING FUN  WITH  TOM  AND  BETTY 

The  teacher  may  find  the  Summary  of  Skills  on  the  two  preceding 
pages  helpful  in  conducting  a review  of  the  activities  presented  in  this 
Manual. 

The  items  of  this  summary  may  serve  as  a check  list  of  pupil  accom- 
plishments. They  will  suggest  how  well  a child  is  prepared  for  the  work 
at  the  pre-primer  level. 

They  may  also  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Pre-Primer  Readi- 
ness Tests,  Battery  I,  which  accompany  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers,  to 
assist  the  teacher  in  locating  exercises  for  reteaching  and  review. 

In  the  Summary  and  Distribution  of  Skills  the  numbers  which  pre- 
cede the  items  refer  to  pages  in  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty.  These  items 
show  the  graded  steps  in  the  development  of  each  of  the  objectives  of 
the  reading-readiness  program. 
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PART  TWO 

Teaching  Games  to  Play 


Activities  for  Reading  Readiness 
By 

David  H.  Russell 
and 

Graee  B.  Haynes 


V.  THE  PLACE  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  READINESS  BOOK 
IN  THE  READING-READINESS  PROGRAM 


Not  many  years  ago,  when  children  made  their  first  attempts  at  read- 
ing, they  used  a primer  in  which  the  vocabulary  was  only  slightly  con- 
trolled. Later  an  easier  introduction  to  reading  was  made  by  means  of 
a pre-primer.  But  still  many  children  met  with  failure;  consequently, 
in  some  school  systems,  many  boys  and  girls  remained  for  two  or  more 
years  in  the  first  grade. 

A further  effort  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  beginning  reader  resulted 
in  the  preparation  of  a reading-readiness  book.  Now  teachers  realize 
that  many  children  require  an  even  more  gradual  approach  to  the  com- 
plex task  of  reading.  They  need  more  direction  and  practice  in  pre- 
reading  experiences  than  one  readiness  book  can  provide.  A supple- 
mentary readiness  book  is  therefore  available,  namely  Games  to  Play. 
Its  subtitle  is  Activities  for  Reading  Readiness. 
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REASONS  FOR  EXTENDING  THE  READINESS  PERIOD 


Studies  of  child  development  show  that  for  many  children  the  reading- 
readiness  program  should  be  extended.  Among  the  findings  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  fact  that  children  are  now  entering  the  elementary  school  at 
an  earlier  age.  Two  or  three  generations  ago,  particularly  in  rural  areas, 
children  were  often  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  before  they  began  going 
to  school.  Today,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  five-year-olds  are  often 
admitted  to  the  first  grade.  Definite  provision  must  be  made  for  their 
development. 

2.  The  clearer  realization  of  the  wide  differences  among  children  in 
rates  of  growth.  Evidence  about  five-year-olds  and  six-year-olds  is  ac- 
cumulating to  suggest  that  the  teacher  will  always  find  wide  variations 
in  her  class  and  that  she  needs  much  help  in  providing  for  the  extremes 
in  the  group.  Particularly  do  pupils  of  the  slow-learning  group  require 
a rich  variety  of  instructional  materials  if  they  are  to  make  worth-while 
progress.  This  is  true  in  reading  and  also  in  other  areas. 

3.  The  evidence  that  materials  adapted  to  a pupil’s  level  of  maturity 
result  eventually  in  better  learning.  Research  shows  that  early  pressures 
for  formal  reading  from  books  cause  difficulties  which  result  in  severe 
retardation.  The  wise  use  of  readiness  materials  means  better  progress 
in  actual  reading  when  the  child  is  ready  to  begin  reading. 


NATURE  OF  GAMES  TO  PLAY 

Games  to  Play  offers  essentially  an  enrichment  program  at  the  pre- 
reading  level  which  is  concerned  with  the  whole  child — his  social  expe- 
rience, his  emotional  maturity,  his  physical  make-up,  and  his  language 
development,  all  of  which  affect  his  achievement  in  reading.  Some  of 
the  specific  uses  of  Games  to  Play  are 

7.  To  serve  as  an  extension  of  and  supplement  to  the  basal  readiness  book;  for 
immature  children  who  need  more  time  to  acquire  some  of  the  social 
and  academic  skills  and  habits  required  by  most  schools. 

2.  To  provide  for  enrichment  and  extra  related  practice  for  the  child  who  has 
kindergarten  or  other  pre-school  experiences,  but  who  needs  to  build 
more  power  in  abilities  related  to  initial  reading  success. 
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3.  To  provide  diagnostic  and  remedial  situations  which  will  aid  the  teacher 
in  studying  and  helping  individual  children  as  they  begin  their  school 
careers. 

Games  to  Play  has  been  planned  primarily  to  supplement  the  basal 
readiness  book,  and  to  accompany  the  early  materials  of  the  Ginn 
Basic  Readers.  However,  it  may  be  used  to  provide  additional  expe- 
riences needed  by  children  who  are  using  other  basal  reading  materials. 
The  book  is  adaptable  for  preventive  and  diagnostic  use  at  any  time 
during  the  first  school  year. 


SOME  SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF 
GAMES  TO  PLAY 

The  objectives  emphasized  in  the  readiness  program  for  the  Ginn 
Basic  Readers  (see  pages  31-37  of  this  Manual)  and  introduced  in 
Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty  are  extended  and  enriched  by  Games  to  Play. 
In  Games  to  Play,  however,  a different  emphasis  and  somewhat  different 
procedures  give  the  child  renewed  interest.  Some  special  emphases  in 
the  lesson  plans  for  Games  to  Play  are  described  below. 

LANGUAGE  GROWTH 

In  Games  to  Play  particular  emphasis  is  given  to  language  expe- 
riences. Research  suggests  that  there  is  a group  of  language  abilities 
which  are  essential  to  later  school  success  and  which  can  be  acquired 
in  the  primary  grades.  These  language  abilities  are  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  first  reading  situations  in  which  a child  participates. 
'The  Adventures  of  a Puppy,”  told  in  picture  stories  throughout,  serves 
as  one  medium  for  oral  expression  and  the  interpretation  of  ideas.  All 
activities  require  free  expression  and  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

CONCEPT  BUILDING 

Every  page  contributes  to  concept  building  and  the  enrichment  of 
experiences.  The  child  is  given  many  exercises  in  simple  classification 
and  many  opportunities  to  make  associations. 
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VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION 

The  visual-discrimination  exercises  are  carefully  graded  steps  in 
matching  and  marking  likenesses  and  differences  in  forms  of  objects, 
words,  and  letters.  The  index  of  skills  in  the  preface  and  on  pages 
91-96  of  Games  to  Play  shows  the  arrangement  in  steps  graded  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  material  of  this  important  area  of  learning.  These 
exercises  may  often  be  profitably  used  for  practice  or  for  diagnosis  at 
any  stage  of  the  pupil’s  progress,  even  at  grade  two  level. 

VOCABULARY  BUILDING 

The  exercises  in  seeing  likenesses  in  words  are  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
ceiving word  forms  only,  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  words  for 
mastery.  In  this  respect.  Games  to  Play  differs  from  Fun  with  Tom  and 
Betty,  which  presents  five  pre-primer  words  for  mastery.  The  word- 
matching exercises  will  assist  and  extend  the  similar  exercises  in  the 
basal  readiness  book  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty  for  pupils  who  lack  visual 
discrimination. 

AUDITORY  PERCEPTION  AND  SPEECH  TRAINING 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  contribution  made  by  Games  to  Play  is  its 
emphasis  on  training  in  the  auditory  perception  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  power  in  word  analysis,  and  on  training  in  easy  and  correct 
speech  habits.  This  training  is  provided  by  exercises  requiring  par- 
ticipation in  singing  and  acting  games  ("Sing,  Then  Do’’);  exercises 
in  perceiving  rhyming  endings  ("Which  Rhyme?’’);  exercises  in  per- 
ceiving consonant  sounds  ("Hear  and  Say’’);  exercises  in  choral  speak- 
ing ("Say  and  Play’’).  The  lesson  plans  are  carefully  devised  to  assist 
the  teacher  in  conducting  these  important  exercises. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  speech  training. 

The  Improvement  of  Articulation:  Voice  and  Speech 

In  carrying  out  the  suggestions  for  speech  improvement  in  the  lesson 
plans,  the  teacher  should  be  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  phrase  and  the  sentence  are  the  basic  units  of  speech.  Prac- 
tice work  leading  to  the  improvement  of  the  articulation  of  a sound 
should  begin  with  the  sentence;  if  necessary,  it  should  then  proceed  to 
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the  word  containing  the  sound;  only  in  extreme  cases  should  it  deal 
with  sound  in  isolation.  If  practice  is  needed  on  the  sound  alone,  it 
should  be  immediately  followed  by  practice  with  the  word  and  the  sen- 
tence. Emphasis  should  always  be  on  the  use  of  the  sound  in  meaning- 
ful speech. 

2.  Individual  diagnosis  of  the  articulatory,  voice,  and  speech  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  children  should  be  made.  A simple  speech-diagnosis 
check  sheet  to  use  for  each  child  is  included  on  page  23  of  this  Manual. 
This  diagnostic  sheet  may  be  used  to  check  voice  difficulties,  such  as 
nasality  and  high  pitch,  and  certain  speech  difficulties,  such  as  stuttering 
and  hesitant  speech.  It  may  be  extended  to  include  all  the  speech  sounds, 
using  the  key  words  in  the  nursery  rhymes  for  the  articulatory  diagnosis. 

3.  When  the  teacher  is  working  on  the  improvement  of  the  articula- 
tion of  a certain  sound,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  helping  the  child  to 
hear  and  imitate  the  correct  sound.  This  implies,  of  course,  the  ability 
to  discriminate  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  sound.  If  the  child 
cannot  hear  and  imitate,  it  may  be  possible  for  him  to  "feel”  the  way 
in  which  the  sound  is  made.  For  example,  to  perceive  the  p and  b 
sounds,  he  may  rest  his  fingers  lightly  on  his  throat  and  ’'feel”  the  vi- 
bration on  the  voiced  b and  the  lack  of  vibration  on  the  silent  p. 

If  the  child  cannot  "feel”  the  sound,  a mirror  may  help  him  to  see  it. 
For  example,  for  the  p and  b sounds,  the  lips  are  placed  together,  then 
quickly  released.  Only  when  he  fails  to  "hear,”  "feel,”  or  "see”  the 
sound  should  the  detailed  tongue  and  lip  positions  be  explained. 

4.  The  free  and  spontaneous  expression  of  ideas  is  the  most  important 
phase  of  the  speech  part  of  the  reading-readiness  program.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  work  on  the  improvement  of  the  articulation  of  sounds  or 
of  voice  interfere  with  the  child’s  freedom  and  pleasure  in  speaking. 


Making  the  Consonant  Sounds 

Try  in  every  possible  way  to  help  the  child  to  hear  the  correct  sound 
and  to  make  it  by  imitation.  If  the  child  is  unable  to  make  the  sound 
by  imitation,  try  to  get  him  to  "feel”  the  sound;  if  this  fails,  give  him  a 
mirror  so  that  he  can  see  and  feel  the  correct  positions  of  lips  and  tongue. 

p 1.  Close  your  lips  lightly.  Blow  them  apart  with  little  puffs 

of  breath.  Caution:  Do  not  teach  the  sound  of  pu  for  the  sound 
of  p. 
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b 2.  Close  your  lips  lightly,  as  you  did  when  you  were  about  to 

make  the  voiceless  sound  of  p.  Blow  them  apart  with  a voiced 
breath. 

The  sound  of  p and  the  sound  of  b are  made  exactly  alike  with 
one  exception.  The  sound  of  p is  voiceless  and  made  with  your 
breath;  but  the  sound  of  b is  voiced  and  made  with  your  voice. 
Caution:  Do  not  teach  the  sound  of  fau  for  the  sound  of  b. 

t 3.  Press  your  tonguetip  against  your  upper  teethridge.  Blow 

down  your  tongue  so  quickly  that  your  breath  escapes  with  a kind 
of  explosion,  making  the  correct  voiceless  sound  of  t.  Caution:  Do 
not  teach  the  sound  of  tu  for  the  voiceless  sound  of  t. 

d 4.  The  sound  of  t and  the  sound  of  d are  made  exactly  alike 

with  one  exception.  The  sound  of  t is  voiceless;  your  breath  is 
used.  The  sound  of  d is  voiced;  your  voice  is  used.  Caution:  Do 
not  teach  the  sound  of  du  for  the  sound  of  d. 

I( 5.  Slightly  part  your  lips  and  teeth.  Raise  the  back  of  your 

tongue  against  your  soft  palate.  Keep  the  tip  of  your  tongue  be- 
hind your  lower  front  teeth  and  blow  down  your  tongue  suddenly 
with  your  breath.  The  slight  explosion  is  the  k sound.  Caution: 
Do  not  teach  the  sound  of  ku  for  the  sound  of  k. 

g 6.  The  sound  of  k and  the  sound  of  g are  made  exactly  alike 

with  one  exception.  The  sound  of  k is  voiceless;  your  breath  is 
used.  The  sound  of  g is  voiced ; your  voice  is  used.  Caution:  Do 
not  teach  the  sound  of  gu  for  the  sound  of  g. 


m 7.  Close  your  lips  lightly,  as  for  b.  Send  a voiced,  humming 

sound  through  your  nose.  Rest  your  fingers  lightly  on  your  nose 
and  feel  the  vibration. 

n 8.  Open  your  mouth  as  you  would  to  say,  "Ah.”  Place  the  tip 

of  your  tongue  against  your  upper  teethridge,  as  for  d.  Make  a 
voiced  sound  by  sending  your  breath  stream  through  your  nose. 
Do  not  drop  your  tongue  and  close  your  mouth  until  you  have 
stopped  making  the  nasal  sound  of  n. 


ng 9.  Raise  the  back  of  your  tongue  against  your  soft  palate,  as 

you  did  for  forming  the  sounds  of  k and  g.  Holding  your  mouth 
in  the  same  position  as  for  k and  g,  and  keeping  your  tongue  against 
your  soft  palate,  send  a voiced  sound  through  your  nose.  Caution: 
Do  not  change  the  position  of  your  tongue  or  mouth  until  you  have 
stopped  making  the  voiced,  single,  nasal,  continuant  sound  of  ng. 
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Drop  your  tongue  gently,  not  suddenly,  when  you  have  finished 
making  the  sound. 

I 10.  Raise  the  tip  of  your  tongue  to  your  upper  teethridge. 

Then  flatten  the  rest  of  the  tongue  out  so  that  the  underside  of 
your  tongue  fits  the  shape  of  your  front  teeth,  which  causes  your 
breath  to  stream  from  the  upper  sides  of  your  tongue  to  make  the 
voiced  sound  of  /. 

r 11.  Make  the  voiced  sound  of  /.  While  holding  the  tongue  up 

against  the  teeth,  move  the  tip  of  the  tongue  toward  the  teeth- 
ridge and  make  the  sound  of  r.  Exercise: 

1.  Say,  "Ah”;  then,  without  changing  the  position  of  the  lips,  raise 
the  tongue  for  "Rah.” 

2.  Say,  "Rah”;  then 

3.  Say,  "Are”;  then 

4.  Say,  "Rrrr.” 

f 12.  Place  the  upper  teeth  lightly  on  the  lower  lip.  At  the  same 

time  force  your  breath  out  in  a steady  stream. 

V 13.  The  voiceless  sound  of  f and  the  voiced  sound  of  v are  made 

in  the  same  way  with  one  exception.  The  sound  of  f is  made  by 
using  your  breath,  but  the  sound  of  v is  made  by  using  your  voice. 

wh 14.  Make  a circle  with  your  lips.  Rest  the  tip  of  your  tongue 

against  the  lower  teeth  and  raise  the  back  of  your  tongue  toward 
the  soft  palate;  then  blow  your  breath  through  the  opening  in  a 
continuous  stream. 

w 15.  Make  the  sound  of  w in  the  same  way  that  you  make  the 

sound  of  wh  with  one  exception.  The  sound  of  w is  voiced;  the 
sound  of  wh  is  voiceless. 

fh___  _ 16.  Place  the  tip  of  your  tongue  lightly  against  the  upper  front 

Voice-  teeth.  Then  force  the  breath  out  in  a steady  stream. 

less 

_ 17.  Place  the  tip  of  your  tongue  lightly  against  your  upper  front 

Voiced  teeth,  as  you  did  to  make  the  voiceless  th  sound;  but  this  time 
when  you  force  out  your  breath,  make  a voiced  sound. 

Note.  Remember  that  the  voiceless  fb  sound  and  the  voiced  fh  sound  are 
lacking  in  nearly  all  foreign  languages. 

s 18.  Press  the  grooved  tip  of  your  tongue  lightly  against  the 

upper  teethridge.  The  breath  is  sent  in  a narrow  stream  along  the 
groove  and  escapes  with  a hissing  sound  between  your  front  teeth. 

z 19.  The  sound  of  s and  the  sound  of  z are  made  alike  with  one 
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exception.  When  the  sound  of  5 is  made,  the  voice  is  not  used; 
but  when  the  sound  of  z is  made,  the  voice  is  used. 

_20.  Raise  the  front  part  of  your  tongue  toward  the  teethridge 
and  the  hard  palate.  Round  your  lips.  Then  send  your  breath 
out  between  the  front  teeth  in  a steady  stream.  The  sound  of  sh  is 
much  softer  than  that  of  the  sharp  s.  (Let  the  child  hear  you  make 
the  sound  of  s,  then  make  the  sound  of  sh,  and  show  that  when  you 
make  the  sound  of  sh,  you  push  your  lips  a little  forward.) 
zh  — 21.  The  sound  of  zh,  that  is,  of  the  s in  treasure,  is  rnade  in  much 
the  same  way  as  that  of  sh  except  that  the  sound  of  zh  is  voiced; 
the  sound  of  sh  is  voiceless.  The  sound  of  d frequently  precedes 
zh,  making  dzh,  as  in  jump.  Jack,  jolly.  Exercise: 

Say  after  me  (1)  d,  d,  d,  d 

(2)  zh,  zh,  zh,  zh 

(3)  dzh,  dzh,  dzh.  Jump,  Jack. 

y 22.  The  front  of  the  tongue  is  raised  nearly  to  the  hard  palate. 

Voiced  breath,  passing  through  this  narrow  opening,  makes  the 
initial  sound  in  yes. 

h 23.  The  vocal  cords  are  brought  near  enough  together  to  cause 

friction,  but  not  voice.  The  sound  is  the  initial  sound  in  house. 

Choral  Speaking 
in  the  Readiness  Program 

One  of  the  special  features  of  Games  to  Play  is  the  use  of  choral 
speaking  to  improve  and  develop  auditory  perception,  speech  habits, 
language  abilities,  and  social  adjustment.  The  authors  believe  that 
the  properly  conducted  choral  speaking  of  nursery  rhymes  and  simple 
poetry  will  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Ability  to  iriterpret  a selection:  getting  the  meaning  and  sharing  it  with 

others,  thus  preparing  for  the  eventual  interpretation  of  the  printed 
page. 

2.  Ability  to  use  good  speech:  listening  so  as  to  be  able  to  discriminate 

between  sounds,  thus  developing  good  enunciation,  articulation,  inflec- 
tion and  tone  of  voice.  These  skills  are  essential  for  effective  communi- 
cation and,  if  taught  at  an  early  age,  prevent  poor  habits  of  speech 
from  becoming  fixed. 
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3.  Ability  to  fake  part  in  group  work  successfully:  enjoying  the  experience 

and  learning  to  adjust  socially. 

4.  Increase  of  memory  span:  learning  to  listen,  to  interpret,  and  to  execute. 

5.  Opportunity  for  rhythmic  expression:  satisfying  an  inherent  need  for  physical 

expression. 

6.  Introduction  to  poetry:  developing  a love  of  poetry,  and  the  pleasure  of 

sharing  it  with  others. 

In  conducting  choral-speaking  exercises,  the  teacher  should  have  in 
mind  a few  important  principles: 

1.  To  convey  meaning  is  the  reason  for  speaking  poems  alone  or  to- 
gether. From  the  time  that  the  teacher  speaks  the  first  nursery  rhyme, 
the  story  must  dominate.  The  firm  beats  of  the  poem’s  rhythm  should 
be  used  to  express  meaning.  The  rhythm  helps  to  tell  the  story;  it  is 
not  important  in  itself.  When  some  of  the  children  are  skipping,  march- 
ing, dancing,  or  rocking  to  a nursery  rhyme,  the  teacher  may  need  to 
say  to  the  children  who  are  speaking  the  verse:  "Make  the  words  of 
the  rhyme  tell  the  story  while  the  children  skip  (or  dance,  or  march,  or 
rock)  to  it.  Don’t  let  your  words  skip.’’  In  other  words,  the  teacher 
should  never  let  the  children  revert  to  singsong,  or  rhythm  without 
meaning. 

2.  An  approach  to  the  choral  speaking  of  verse  that  is  natural  to  the 
children  and  a part  of  the  pattern  of  the  verse  is  desirable.  Thus  the 
work  on  choral  speech  at  the  readiness  level  begins  with  nursery  rhymes 
having  a choral  refrain.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  refrain  is  in- 
trinsic to  the  verse,  and  in  this  way  the  rhythm  and  meaning  are  not 
broken,  as  they  are  when  the  rhyming  words  are  spoken  in  isolation. 
Later,  silent  tapping  responses  and  the  speaking  of  rhyming  words  are 
helpful. 

3.  Choral  speaking,  to  be  effective  as  motivation  or  as  a medium  of 
diagnosis  and  practice,  should  be  enjoyed  by  the  children  participating. 
It  must  be  conducted  in  a relaxed  manner. 

4.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher  herself  enjoy  and  speak  well  the 
poetry  and  rhymes,  as  the  children  depend  upon  her  not  only  for  imita- 
tion, but  for  the  spirit  of  the  game. 

5.  The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  choral-speaking  exercises 
have  a diagnostic  purpose,  that  of  detecting  poor  speech  habits  and 
unobtrusively  correcting  them  through  practice. 
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METHOD  OF  TEACHING  GAMES  TO  PLAY 


The  method  of  teaching  the  activities  in  this  supplemental  readiness 
book  is  the  same  as  that  outlined  on  pages  46-48  of  this  Manual ; that  is, 

1.  Objectives.  Objectives  are  stated  clearly  at  the  beginning  of  each 
lesson  so  that  the  teacher  may  know  exactly  what  the  purposes  are  and 
how  they  fit  in  with  the  successive  steps  in  the  skill. 

2.  Introducing  the  Lesson.  The  teacher  is  given  specific  advice  on 
how  to  develop  interest  in  the  task  at  hand  and  to  build  up  adequate 
experiential  background  for  the  pupils. 

3.  Guided  Development.  The  teacher  is  told  specifically  what  she 
may  say  and  what  she  may  do  in  order  to  direct  pupil  participation  in 
the  lesson  with  maximum  efficiency. 

4.  Directed  Pupil  Activities.  Suggestions  are  given  for  directing 
the  pupils  to  do  independent  work  and  for  checking  the  outcomes  of 
the  lesson. 

5.  Related  Activities.  This  section  contains  suggestions  for  enrich- 
ment activities  which  will  apply  the  skills  and  knowledges  gained  by 
the  lesson. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  who  may  have  to  use  Games  to 
Play  without  the  help  of  this  Manual,  directions  for  teaching  pattern 
lessons  are  given  on  pages  91-96  in  Games  to  Play. 
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VI.  PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  GAMES  TO  PLAY 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  READING  READINESS 


Page  1 


Sing,  Then  Do 


[AUDITORY  AND  SPEECH  TRAINING 


ROCK-A-BYE,  BABY 


OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  auditory  perception  of  rhyming  words;  to 
give  practice  on  clear  speech  in  natural  situations;  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  rhythmic  expression;  to  form  desirable 
social  attitudes  and  behavior  by  offering  participation  in 
a group  activity;  to  offer  pupils  a satisfying  emotional  ex- 
perience as  members  of  a social  group;  to  increase  mem- 
ory span;  to  develop  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
nursery  rhymes  common  to  our  literary  heritage;  to  teach 
pantomime  and  dramatization  as  mediums  of  creative  ex- 
pression. 
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Singing  the  song 


Supplying  the 
rhyming  words 


To  develop  auditory  perception  of  the  rhyming  words 
fall,  all’,  to  present  the  rhythmic  action  of  rocking;  to 
teach  the  meaning  of  the  word  rhyme’,  to  teach  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  ending  consonants  p and  k and  / as  they 
occur  in  words. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

The  teacher  may  say  to  the  children,  "Is  there  anyone 
here  who  has  a baby  at  home?"  Encourage  conversation 
about  baby  brothers  and  sisters.  "Does  your  mother  ever 
sing  to  your  baby?  Does  your  mother  ever  rock  the  baby 
when  she  sings?  Like  this?”  Illustrate.  "There  is  a song 
about  a baby  who  is  rocking  in  a cradle.  Shall  I sing  it?” 

Sing  the  song,  marking  slightly  the  strong  beats,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  accent  marks  over  the  words. 

Note.  The  same  strong  beats  are  emphasized  in  choral  speaking. 

"Did  you  like  that  song?  Did  you  hear  any  words 
which  sound  alike?  Now  listen  carefully  while  I sing  the 
song  again  and  tell  me  what  words  sound  alike.”  Elicit 
"fall,”  "all,”  by  asking,  "Did  you  hear  the  two  words  fall 
and  all  at  the  end? 

"Listen  again,  and  when  I stop,  you  tell  me  the  next 
word  to  sing.”  Repeat  the  song,  stopping  before /«//  and 
all.  If  the  children  do  not  supply  the  words  the  first 
time,  do  it  for  them;  but  repeat  the  song  until  the  rhym- 
ing words  are  spoken  or  sung  by  the  children. 

After  the  children  have  had  several  experiences  of  hear- 
ing and  saying  the  two  words  that  sound  alike  at  the  end 
of  this  song,  explain  to  them  that  the  words  fall  and  all 
sound  alike,  or  rhyme.  Words  rhyme  when  they  end  with 
the  same  sound.  From  then  on  encourage  the  children  to 
use  the  word  rhyme  instead  of  sound  alike. 

Note.  If  children  have  used  the  basal  readiness  book  Fun  with  Tom 
and  Betty,  the  meaning  of  the  word  rhyme  will  already  be  understood. 

GUIDED  DEVELDPMENT 

Making  the  Sound.  "Who  would  like  to  sing  the  song 
with  me?”  As  the  volunteers  sing,  listen  to  their  enuncia- 
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tion  of  the  ending  consonant  sounds  of  p in  top,  k in  rock, 
and  / at  the  end  of  fall  and  all. 

Note.  Very  few  children  will  be  found  unable  to  enunciate  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  consonants  and  the  rhyming  endings.  For  those 
who  have  poor  speech  habits  form  a special  speech  group  and  devote 
several  minutes  a day  to  practice  in  hearing  and  speaking. 

The  teacher  should  refer  to  the  instructions  for  making  the  correct 
sound  of  each  consonant  which  is  to  be  used  in  each  lesson.  See  "Mak- 
ing the  Consonant  Sounds,”  pp.  149-152,  No.  1,  p;  No.  4,  d;  No.  5,  k; 
also,  basic  principles  for  "The  Improvement  of  Articulation : Voice  and 
Speech,”  pp.  148-149,  No.  3.  The  important  principle  to  remember  is 
that  the  children  should  hear  and  imitate  the  correct  enunciation  of 
these  sounds  in  words  until  they  use  them  naturally  and  habitually. 

After  the  volunteers  have  sung  the  song,  say,  "Now  let 
us  all  sing  the  song."  If  some  children  are  too  shy  to  take 
part  in  the  group  activity,  encourage  them  to  do  so  by 
standing  near  them  in  an  impersonal  way,  unobtrusively 
shielding  them  from  the  view  of  their  classmates,  or  by 
letting  them  sing  close  to  you,  according  to  the  emotional 
and  social  needs  of  each  child. 

Note.  The  teacher  must  take  extreme  care  not  to  force  a shy  child 
to  participate  in  the  group  singing  until  he  is  ready,  for  fear  of  building 
up  emotional  blocking  which  will  affect  his  participation  in  similar 
situations  throughout  his  life. 

Rarely  does  a small  child  refuse  to  participate  because  he  is  unruly 
or  perverse.  The  causes  usually  are  self-consciousness,  lack  of  adjust- 
ment to  a new  situation  or  to  a group  of  strangers,  inability  to  hear  ac- 
curately, inability  to  imitate  the  sounds  because  of  a physical  handicap, 
a foreign-language  background,  or  poor  speech  habits. 

The  teacher  must  await  the  shy  child’s  response  with  impersonal  in- 
terest and  sympathetic  understanding. 

Picture  Interpretation.  The  teacher  may  then  hold  up 
a copy  of  the  book.  Games  to  Play,  and  say,  "I  have  a new 
book  to  show  you  today.”  Leaf  through  the  book  so  that 
the  children  may  see  the  colorful  pages.  Encourage  com- 
ments, such  as  "It  is  a pretty  book,  a big  book.  It  has 
a lot  of  pictures.” 

Distribute  the  books  and  show  the  children  how  to  find 
page  1.  Then  say:  "I  am  going  to  show  you  how  to  read 
pictures.  Watch  me.  Here  is  the  first  picture  at  the  top. 
I slide  my  finger  under  the  first  picture  and  look  at  it.  To 
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see  what  happens  next,  I slide  my  finger  under  the  next 
picture  and  look  at  it.  To  find  out  what  happens  next,  I 
slide  my  finger  down  quickly  to  the  first  picture  on  the 
lower  row,  and  look  at  it.  Then  I slide  my  finger  along 
under  the  last  picture.” 

The  teacher  should  watch  and  help  each  child  to  under- 
stand the  proper  progression,  not  allowing  her  finger  to 
leave  the  paper  until  the  end. 

Direct  the  children  to  look  at  one  picture  at  a time  and 
think  what  is  happening  in  each  picture.  Then  ask,  "What 
do  you  think  these  pictures  are  about?”  Elicit  "Rock-a- 
bye.  Baby.”  "Look  at  the  first  picture  again.” 

Picture  1.  "Where  has  Mother  tied  the  baby’s  cradle 
[in  the  tree  top]?  Why  do  you  think  she  may  have  tied 
it  there?”  Explain  that  Mother  was  working  in  the  garden 
and  put  the  baby  there  so  that  she  could  watch  him  and 
be  sure  that  he  was  safe. 

Picture  2.  "What  kind  of  day  do  you  think  it  is?  How 
do  you  know?  What  is  the  wind  doing  to  the  cradle?” 

Picture  3.  "If  the  wind  blows  hard,  what  do  you  think 
may  happen?  What  word  in  the  song  tells  you  what  may 
break?”  Elicit  "bough”;  sing' the  line  to  the  pupils  if  no 
one  supplies  the  word.  If  necessary,  explain  that  bough 
means  "branch.” 

Picture  4.  "What  do  you  think  has  happened  here? 
Where  has  the  baby  landed?  He  doesn’t  look  as  if  he 
minded,  does  he?”  Bring  out  the  idea  of  mother  care  and 
protection. 

"This  song  was  first  sung  to  babies  a long  time  ago. 
When  you  sing  it,  pretend  you  are  a mother  singing  to  her 
baby.  How  will  you  sing  it?  Will  your  voice  be  loud  or 
soft  and  sweet? 

"Let  us  sing  the  part  of  the  song  that  goes  with  the 
first  picture.  Look  at  the  picture  as  you  sing  the  part 
["Rock-a-bye,  baby,  on  the  tree  top”].  Do  the  same  for 
the  next  part  of  the  song  ["When  the  wind  blows,  the 
cradle  will  rock”].”  Continue  with  the  other  pictures. 
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DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

After  the  song  has  been  sung  with  the  books  open,  have 
them  closed  and  ask  the  children  to  sing  the  song  while 
volunteers  perform  the  actions  in  pantomime. 

Picture  1.  Gentle  rocking  motion,  with  arms  cradling 
the  baby. 

Picture  2.  Rocking  becomes  more  violent. 

Picture  3.  A quick  motion  with  arms,  showing  that  the 
bough  breaks. 

Picture  4.  A gentle  fall  to  floor. 

The  teacher  may  then  invite  the  children  to  enjoy  the 
song  in  two  groups.  One  group  may  sing  the  song  while 
the  other  group  "rocks  the  baby."  Later  the  groups  may 
exchange  activities.  The  teacher  joins  whichever  group 
needs  help. 

At  this  time  practice  for  a good  enunciation  of  k at  the 
end  of  rock  and  in  breaks,  p at  the  end  of  top,  I at  the  end 
of  fall,  wh  at  the  beginning  of  when,  the  sound  of  ow  in 
down  and  bough.  Emphasize  but  do  not  isolate  the  sound. 
Take  time  to  help  anyone  who  seems  unable  to  feel  the 
rhythm.  Make  this  a happy  time.  Try  to  avoid  letting 
any  child  know  that  you  are  helping  him.  Rather,  let  him 
feel  that  he  is  contributing  to  a performance  the  success 
of  which  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  all,  each  one 
trying  for  perfection  in  enunciation  and  rhythmic  action. 

When  each  group  is  able  to  carry  out  the  singing  or  the 
action  successfully,  invite  one  group  at  a time  to  sing  and 
to  mark  the  strong  beats  by  using  the  rhythmic  action  (in 
this  case  "rocking  the  cradle”)  simultaneously  as  they 
march  around  the  room.  Attention  should  be  focused  upon 
timing,  upon  awareness  of  rhythmic  movement,  and  upon 
enunciation  while  singing. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  For  additional  experience  with  singing  games  see 
The  Kindergarten  Book  of  Our  Singing  World  Series,  by 
Lilia  B.  Pitts  and  others  (Ginn  and  Company). 
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Playing  the  2.  Teach  the  children  how  to  play  the  "Fairy”  game  for 

"Fairy”  game  ear-training,  using  this  jingle: 

Fairies  are  skipping 
And  having  some  fun. 

But  now  one  is  hiding. 

Can  you  guess  the  right  one? 


One  child  is  blindfolded.  From  three  to  six  others  are 
chosen  to  be  fairies,  who  skip  around  the  room  while  the 
class  repeats  the  rhyme.  One  fairy  hides.  When  the  rhyme 
ends,  the  blindfolded  child  asks,  "Who  is  missing?”  The 
fairy  answers,  "It  is  I.”  The  blindfolded  child  must  iden- 
tify the  voice  of  the  missing  child  and  also  tell  the  direction 
from  which  the  voice  is  coming. 

3.  Encourage  each  child  to  talk  about  his  family. 

Perceiving  voice  4.  Play  a game  requiring  different  types  of  voices: 

differences  of  younger  sister  or  brother,  a baby  with  a tiny  voice.  Mother 
family  members  . , , 

with  a medium  voice,  r ather  with  a deep  voice. 


2 Sing,  Then  Do 


RAP-A-TAP-TAP 


OBJECTIVES 

To  further  the  objectives,  stated  in  the  first  lesson,  for 
all  "Sing,  Then  Do”  exercises;  to  teach  the  rhythmic  ac- 
tion of  hammering;  to  give  practice  in  enunciating  f,  p,  k, 
and  voiced  fh  as  they  occur  in  words. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

The  teacher  may  hold  up  her  book  and  say:  "Here  is  a 
picture  of  a man  who  makes  shoes.  We  call  him  a shoe- 
maker. One  day  some  children  asked  him,  'How  do  you 
make  a shoe?’  I know  a song  that  tells  you  what  the 
shoemaker  said.  Shall  I sing  it  for  you?” 

1.  Sing  the  song,  slightly  marking  the  strong  beats  (ac- 
cented syllables).  Direct  the  children  to  listen  for  the 
rhyming  words  as  you  sing  it  again  {too,  shoe). 

2.  Repeat  the  song,  stopping  before  too  and  shoe  for  the 
children  to  supply  the  words. 

GUIDED  DEVELDPMENT 

Making  the  Sound.  Encourage  the  children  to  sing  the 
song  with  you,  then  alone.  Listen  to  the  enunciation  of 
the  initial  consonant  sounds  t and  voiced  th;  the  ending 
sounds  p and  k. 

See  pages  149-152  for  suggestions  for  teaching  these 
speech  elements  to  those  who  need  this  help. 

Picture  Interpretation.  Distribute  the  books  or  have 
each  child  choose  his  book  by  recognizing  his  name.  Say 
to  the  pupils,  "Yesterday  we  enjoyed  page  1.”  Write  "1” 
at  the  top  of  the  blackboard,  and  plan  to  keep  it  there, 
adding  the  successive  numbers  as  you  progress  through  the 
book.  "Who  knows  what  comes  after  1?  Yes,  2.”  Write 
'2”  beside  "1,”  separating  the  numbers  with  a dash  or  a 
comma.  "Today  we  are  going  to  look  at  page  2.  Turn 
over  the  page  like  this.”  Demonstrate.  "Look  for  the 
number  2 down  here  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Is  it  the 
same  number  that  I have  written  on  the  blackboard?” 

After  all  the  pupils  have  found  the  page  say,  "We  have 
a new  picture-story  to  read.” 

Picture  1.  "Look  at  the  first  picture  in  the  top  row. 
Who  is  this  man?  What  is  he  wearing?” 

Picture  2.  "What  does  the  shoemaker  have  in  his  hand? 
What  is  he  holding  on  his  knee?” 

Picture  3.  "What  else  does  a shoemaker  use  [nails, 
leather,  knife]?  Do  you  think  he  looks  happy?” 
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Singing  the  song 
with  pictures 

Picture  4.  "What  has  happened  in  the  last  picture? 
Have  you  ever  watched  a shoemaker  work?  Where  did 
you  see  one?  What  was  he  doing?” 

Have  the  song  sung  again  as  the  children  look  at  each 
picture,  one  line  of  the  verse  to  each  picture.  Say,  "How 
do  you  think  the  shoemaker  sounded  when  he  answered 
the  question  'How  do  you  make  a shoe?’?”  Illustrate  the 
shoemaker’s  answer  in  a pleasant,  an  impatient,  a cross, 
a weak,  and  a strong  tone  of  voice.  Let  the  children  dis- 
cuss your  illustrations  and  choose  the  interpretation  they 
like  best. 

Pantomiming 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Invite  several  volunteers  to  pantomime,  or  "play  shoe- 
maker,” with  their  right  fist  on  their  left  hand  or  on  a shoe, 
while  the  rest  of  the  children  sing  the  song,  following  the 
picture  sequence  in  the  book. 

Picture  1.  Tap  on  shoe — hammer  keeps  time  to  beat. 

Picture  2.  Put  a new  tack  in — hammer  in  rhythm. 

Picture  3.  Hold  shoe  between  knees. 

Picture  4.  Hold  shoe  up  to  observe  result. 

Playing  group 
games  for 
practicing 
enunciation 

The  teacher  may  then  invite  the  children  to  sing  the 
song  in  two  groups.  One  group  may  sing  while  the  other 
group  hammers.  The  groups  may  then  exchange  activities. 

This  is  the  practice  time  for  clear  enunciation.  The 
teacher  should  join  whichever  group  needs  help.  Give  in- 
dividual help  to  any  child  who  seems  unable  to  feel  the 
rhythm  or  who  is  unable  to  enunciate  the  words  correctly. 

When  each  group  is  able  to  carry  out  the  singing  or  the 
action  successfully,  allow  one  group  at  a time  to  sing  and 
to  mark  the  strong  beats  by  using  the  rhythmic  action  (in 
this  case  "hammering”)  simultaneously  as  they  sit  at 
their  desks. 

Attention  should  be  focused  upon  timing,  upon  aware- 
ness of  rhythmic  movement,  and  upon  clear  enunciation 
while  singing. 
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RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


Playing  the 
"Where  Am  I?” 
game 


Perceiving  voice 
differences 


Drawing 


1.  Teach  the  children  how  to  play  the  ear- training  game 
"Where  Am  I?”  Tell  the  children  that  they  may  play  a 
game  which  will  show  how  many  of  them  have  sharp  ears. 
Ask  them  to  close  their  eyes.  Go  to  a different  part  of  the 
room  and  ask,  "Where  am  I?”  Let  the  children  try  to  tell 
from  the  sound  of  your  voice  where  you  are.  Then  let  one 
of  the  children  play  the  part  of  leader  in  this  game. 

2.  Let  individual  volunteers  each  pretend  that  he  is  the 
shoemaker  and  say  the  jingle  or  an  original  "answer”  in  a 
pleasant  voice,  an  impatient  voice,  a very  cross  voice,  a 
weak  voice,  or  a strong  voice.  Let  the  other  pupils  guess 
which  kind  of  voice  each  speaker  is  interpreting. 

3.  Invite  each  child  to  draw  the  members  of  his  family, 
including  himself.  When  the  children  have  done  this,  let 
them  tell  about  their  pictures. 


Page  3 


Follow  the  Line 


[STORY  TRACKS 
1 AND  2 LINES 


OBJECTIVES 

To  give  practice  in  correct  left-to-right  and  return- 
sweep  progression  in  reading;  to  improve  the  ability  to 
follow  directions;  to  develop  kinesthetic  co-ordination;  to 
give  practice  in  working  independently. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Note.  Before  beginning  this  lesson  draw  on  the  blackboard  two 
large  story  tracks.  These  should  be  on  the  level  of  the  children’s  eyes 
and  easily  within  their  reach. 

Let  the  children  watch  you  follow  a large  story  track  on 
the  blackboard,  using  your  finger  to  show  the  direction. 

One  story  track  may  be  a single  line,  such  as 
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Observing  left-to- 
right  progression 


Using  the  book 


Tracing  the  line 


Filling  in  the  line 


Say  to  the  children:  "Here  is  a puppy,  and  here  is  a bone. 
I will  show  you  how  to  go  from  the  puppy  to  the  bone. 
This  is  just  the  way  our  eyes  go  when  we  read.” 

The  next  track  may  be  a copy  of  the  first  story  track 
on  page  3.  Say:  "On  this  story  track  show  how  Puppy 
has  to  go  to  get  to  the  mailbag.  When  he  gets  to  the  end 
of  the  line,  he  goes  back  just  like  this  to  the  first  of  the 
next  line  and  goes  across  the  page  from  left  to  right.'’ 
Illustrate. 

Let  each  pupil  in  turn  come  to  the  blackboard  and  trace 
or  fill  in  the  broken  lines.  Emphasize  the  quick  sliding 
movement  that  should  be  made  from  the  filled-in  line  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next  broken  line;  then  direct  the  fill- 
ing in  of  the  broken  line  to  the  end. 

Teach  the  meanings  of  the  terms  trace  and  fill  in. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Ask  each  child  in  turn  to  recognize  his  name  as  you  hold 
up  his  book,  and  to  come  for  it  and  place  it,  name  side  up, 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  Then  say:  "Yesterday  we 
enjoyed  page  2 in  our  book.  Who  can  tell  me  what  page 
we  shall  read  today?”  Write  the  number  "3”  on  the 
blackboard. 

"Now  we  will  open  our  books.  Turn  the  pages  carefully 
until  you  come  to  number  3. 

"Look  at  the  first  picture.  Find  the  puppy.  See  the 
big  black  dot.  That  tells  us  where  to  start  tracing  the 
line.  Put  your  finger  on  the  dot  and  let  your  finger  slide 
along  the  broken  line  until  you  come  to  the  end  of  the 
line;  then  quickly  slide  your  finger  over  the  black  line  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next  broken  line;  then  let  your  finger 
slide  along  to  the  picture  at  the  end  of  the  broken  line.” 

After  this  activity  direct  the  pupils  to  take  out  their 
crayons,  to  choose  one  they  like,  and  to  fill  in  the  broken 
lines,  making  the  crayons  "move  in  the  same  direction  in 
which  we  move  our  eyes  when  we  read.” 

Give  help  wherever  necessary,  until  all  the  children 
understand  the  left-to-right  progression. 
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DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 


Building  the 
concept  of  the 
number  3 


Page  4 


Repeat  the  same  instructions  for  the  next  story  track, 
of  three  lines,  and  allow  the  pupils  to  proceed  inde- 
pendently. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Provide  more  practice  at  the  blackboard  for  anyone 
who  needs  help. 

2.  Hectograph  story-track  designs  to  give  practice  in 
motor  co-ordination  for  pupils  who  find  it  difficult  to  trace 
the  line. 

3.  Teach  the  concept  of  number  3 by  recalling  the  se- 
quence picture-story  of  "The  Three  Bears”  in  Fun  with 
Tom  and  Betty,  or  read  or  tell  the  story.  Put  the  book 
cover  of  "The  Three  Bears”  or  a picture  of  Goldilocks  on 
the  bulletin  board. 

Let  one  group  of  children  draw  the  three  bears;  an- 
other group,  the  three  bowls;  another,  the  three  chairs; 
another,  the  three  beds.  The  best  drawings  may  be  added 
to  the  bulletin  board. 


Look  and  Tell 


[LANGUAGE  GROWTH 


OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  the  ability  to  express  ideas  in  whole  thought 
units;  to  increase  vocabulary  knowledge;  to  develop  the 
ability  to  do  sequential  thinking;  to  improve  the  ability 
to  tell  a story  in  logical  sequence;  to  help  the  pupils  to 
experience  a pleasant  emotional  reaction  when  speaking 
before  others;  to  encourage  correct  speech  habits ; to  pro- 
vide practice  left-to-right  and  return-sweep  reading  pro- 
gression; to  develop  desirable  social  attitudes — willing- 
ness to  listen  to  others,  to  await  one’s  turn,  and  to  work 
and  play  happily  in  a group;  to  develop  the  ability  to 
offer  an  appropriate  title  for  a story  (main  idea);  to  de- 
velop the  ability  to  choose  or  to  supply  the  logical  conclu- 
sion to  a story. 
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Building 

concepts 


Interpreting 

pictures 


Dramatizing 
the  story 


Retelling  without 
picture  guidance 


INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Arouse  interest  in  the  activities  of  a puppy  by  asking: 
’’Does  anyone  have  a puppy  at  home?  What  is  his  name? 
What  kind  of  puppy  is  he?”  Encourage  remarks  about 
other  pets  which  the  children  may  have. 

Direct  the  children  to  turn  to  page  4.  Write  ”4”  on  the 
blackboard.  Then  say,  "On  this  page  we  can  read  about 
something  funny  that  happened  to  another  puppy.” 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Supervise  finding  page  4 and  then  say: 

Picture  1.  "Whom  do  you  see  in  this  first  picture?  How 
do  you  know  the  puppy  is  looking  at  a postman?” 

Picture  2.  "Look  at  the  second  picture.  Do  you  know 
what  the  postman’s  bag  is  made  of?  Why  does  he  need  a 
leather  bag?  Where  is  the  postman  going?  What  is  the 
puppy  doing?” 

Picture  3.  "Look  at  the  next  picture.”  Be  sure  that 
the  pupils  know  where  to  look.  "What  is  Puppy  doing 
now?  Does  the  postman  want  Puppy  to  follow  him?” 

Picture  4.  "What  is  the  postman  doing  here?  Why  do 
you  think  he  put  Puppy  in  his  bag?” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Allow  the  children  to  dramatize  the  story.  Let  the 
class  choose  one  child  to  be  the  postman  and  another  to 
be  the  puppy,  and  perform  the  action. 

2.  Call  on  each  of  several  children  in  turn  to  "read”  or 
tell  the  story  in  his  own  words  by  following  the  picture 
sequence.  If  he  uses  "and”  or  "and  then”  too  often,  sug- 
gest that  he  tell  about  one  picture  at  a time.  He  should 
begin  and  end  each  step  in  the  story  sequence  without 
using  a conjunction. 

3.  Have  the  story  retold  without  reference  to  the  pictures. 

4.  Lead  the  pupils  to  suggest  a good  title  for  this  story. 

5.  Let  the  children  choose  their  favorite  interpretation, 
or  "the  best  story,”  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard  or  a 
chart  for  permanent  record. 
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RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


Playing  the  "Can 
Do”  game 


1.  Let  the  children  play  the  "Can  Do”  game.  Invite 
each  child  to  think  of  something  that  a puppy  can  do, 
then  to  think  of  something  that  another  character  in  the 
story  (the  postman)  can  do  (walk,  run,  sit,  work,  play, 
jump,  ride,  sing,  laugh,  cry,  smile,  wave,  tip  his  hat).  The 
child  who  tells  about  the  action  may  show  how  it  is  done. 
He  may  then  invite  another  child  to  tell  about  another 
action.  Make  sure  that  the  pupils  always  speak  in  com- 
plete sentences.  For  example,  a pupil  may  say,  "A  puppy 
can  run,”  and  then  the  pupil  runs.  Then  he  may  say  to 
another  pupil,  "John,  what  can  a postman  do?”  John 
answers,  "He  can  laugh.”  Then  John  may  ask  someone 
else  a question.  And  so  on. 


Note.  This  is  a good  time  to  practice  the  short  vowel  sound  of  a 
in  can.  Encourage  correct  enunciation  of  the  word. 


Making  charts  2.  Allow  pupils  to  draw  pictures  to  illustrate  Postman 
and  Puppy  on  the  chart  which  they  may  make  to  accom- 
pany this  lesson. 

3.  Begin  two  other  charts:  one  chart  for  different  kinds 
of  dogs;  one  chart  for  different  kinds  of  cats.  Ask  the 
children  to  bring  in  pictures,  in  addition  to  those  pro- 


vided.  Direct  them  how  to  cut  them  out.  Arrange  the 
pictures  on  the  chart.  Write  labels  to  paste  under  them. 
Cut  around  each  label  before  pasting  it  under  its  picture 
to  show  configuration,  as  follows: 

[Maltese | [^rsian  [Airedale|  [spanleTj  [ScStTe] 

4.  Discuss  community  helpers,  including  the  following: 
postman,  milkman,  fireman,  policeman,  storekeeper,  nurse, 
doctor.  Read  a story  about  a postman. 

5.  Play  the  "Can  Do”  game,  using  community  helpers, 
as  follows: 

John:  Peter,  you  are  a postman.  What  can  you  do? 

Peter:  I can  bring  you  a letter. 

Then  Peter  decides  upon  a helper  and  questions  another 
pupil  as  John  questioned  him. 

Page  5 

Look  end  Toll  [language  growth 

OBJECTIVES 

See  the  objectives  for  page  4. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

The  teacher  may  say,  "Before  we  begin  to  read  in  our 
books  today,  I want  you  to  show  me  how  to  read  a picture- 
story.” 

Draw  now,  or  draw  before  the  lesson,  four  simple  pic- 
tures on  the  blackboard. 

"Who  can  tell  me  how  to  read  these  pictures?”  Let  a 
volunteer  come  to  the  blackboard.  "At  what  place  do  I 
begin?  In  what  direction  do  I move  my  eyes?  Now  may  I 
watch  your  eyes  to  see  what  is  the  proper  direction? 
Thank  you;  I can  do  it.” 

Choose  two  other  pupils;  have  one  read  the  pictures 
while  the  other  checks  to  see  that  he  does  it  correctly. 

Interpreting 

pictures 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

"Now  let  us  open  our  books.”  Supervise  finding  page  5 
in  the  usual  manner.  Then  say:  "Here  are  some  more 
pictures  of  Puppy.  Something  funny  happens  to  him.” 
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Picture  1.  ”What  is  that  big,  big  dog  doing?  I see 
something  in  front  of  the  doghouse  which  I think  Puppy 
would  like  to  have.  What  is  it  [a  bone]?”  Have  the  re- 
sponse given  again  in  a complete  sentence:  "I  think  Puppy 
wants  the  big  dog’s  bone.” 

Picture  2.  "What  is  Puppy  doing?  Do  you  think  the 
big  dog  will  wake  up?” 

Picture  3.  "What  do  you  think  the  big  dog  would  say 
if  he  could  talk?” 

Picture  4.  "What  is  happening  here?  Does  Puppy 
know  the  big  dog  is  following  him?” 

Picture  5.  "Oh,  my!  What  has  frightened  little  Puppy? 
What  did  the  big  dog  do?” 

Picture  6.  "What  did  Puppy  do  when  he  heard  the  big 
noise?  Where  is  the  bone?  Do  you  think  Puppy  will  ever 
steal  the  big  dog’s  bone  again?  Was  Puppy  a naughty 
dog?  Do  you  think  he  was  punished  enough?” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Pupils  dramatize  the  story. 

2.  Pupils  reread  the  picture-story  from  the  book,  (1)  one 
picture  at  a time;  (2)  the  whole  story,  from  beginning  to 
end. 

3.  Pupils  retell  the  story  in  relay  or  in  turn,  without 
referring  to  the  pictures. 

4.  Pupils  select  a good  title  for  the  story. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Playing  the  'Dog  1-  Play  the  game  "Dog  and  Bone.”  Place  one  chair  in 
and  Bone”  game  the  front  of  the  classroom,  facing  the  children. 

Invite  one  child  to  take  the  part  of  the  big  dog.  He  sits 
on  the  chair,  under  which  the  bone  (eraser)  is  placed,  and 
covers  his  eyes  with  his  hands.  Choose  another  child  to  be 
the  retriever.  He  tiptoes  to  the  front  of  the  room,  takes 
the  bone,  then  tiptoes  back  to  his  seat,  and  hides  the  bone 
in  his  desk  or  on  his  table.  The  "dog”  must  listen  for  the 
direction  of  the  footsteps.  When  the  retriever  reaches  his 
seat,  the  teacher  may  say,  "Ready.”  The  "dog”  uncovers 
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story  to  enjoy 


Beginning  a 
home  activity 


Pages 

6-11 


Playing  the 
"Alike”  game 


Drawing  a line 
under. 


his  eyes  and  asks  some  child,  "Have  you  my  bone?”  If, 
after  three  guesses,  he  has  not  found  the  retriever,  he  must 
say,  "Who  has  my  bone?”  The  child  who  has  hidden  it 
successfully  may  then  be  the  "dog.” 

Should  the  "dog”  discover  the  retriever  before  making 
three  guesses,  he  may  have  another  turn  as  "dog.” 

2.  Read  to  the  pupils  the  story  The  Four  Little  Puppies, 
by  H.  W.  Frees  (Rand  McNally  & Company),  or  some 
other  story  about  a frolicsome  puppy. 

3.  Begin  planning  a home  activity.  Ask  each  child  to 
name  the  persons  in  his  home;  the  work  each  person  does 
—for  example,  "Mother  and  Father  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren,” "Big  Sister  helps  Mother.” 

S©©  Lik©n©SS©S  [visual  discrimination 

OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  visual  discrimination  of  objects  similar  in 
form;  to  give  practice  in  left-to-right  progression;  to  im- 
prove the  ability  to  follow  directions;  to  give  practice  in 
matching  pictures,  forms  of  objects,  letters,  and  words. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Teach  the  meaning  of  the  word  alike  by  playing  a game 
in  which  the  pupils  are  led  to  recognize  things  that  are 
alike.  Take  from  the  table  two  objects  and  ask  someone 
to  tell  whether  or  not  they  are  alike.  If  they  are  alike, 
encourage  the  pupils  to  say,  "They  are  alike”;  if  the  ob- 
jects are  different,  to  say,  "They  are  not  alike.”  Hold  up 
two  rulers,  two  pencils,  a pen  and  a paper  punch,  two  blot- 
ters, etc.  Then  ask  a child  to  pick  up  from  the  table  two 
things  that  are  alike.  Another  child  may  tell  whether  or 
not  they  are  alike.  All  answers  should  be  in  sentences. 

The  teacher  should  draw  a duplicate  of  page  6 on  the 
blackboard.  Ask  each  of  several  children  in  turn  to  show, 
by  sliding  his  finger  under  the  pictures,  how  to  look  at 
each  picture  in  the  row. 

Have  each  child  find  two  pictures  in  each  row  that  are 
alike  and  draw  a line  under  each,  making  the  line  by  be- 
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ginning  underneath  the  picture  at  the  left  and  moving  the 
chalk  to  the  right. 


Page  6 

Using  line 
markers 


Page  7 


Playing  games 
for  eye  training 


STEP  1.  Two  out  of  three  pictures  alike  (pp.  6,  7) 
GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Direct  the  pupils  to  find  the  place  in  their  books.  Give 
each  pupil  a tagboard  marker. 

Note.  Allow  pupils  to  use  the  markers  only  until  they  are  no 
longer  needed. 

Show  the  pupils  how  to  place  the  marker  below  the  first 
row  of  pictures,  then  to  find  the  two  pictures  which  are 
alike  and  draw  a line  under  each  of  them.  If  any  child 
has  difficulty  in  doing  this,  give  him  additional  practice 
at  the  blackboard. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

When  you  are  reasonably  sure  that  each  pupil  will  be 
successful,  supervise  placing  the  marker  under  the  next 
row  and  allow  the  pupils  to  mark,  without  help,  the  two 
pictures  that  are  alike  in  the  second  and  third  rows. 

Check  each  pupil’s  work  carefully  and  correct  any 
errors  or  misunderstandings  before  going  on  to  page  7. 

Proceed  as  for  page  6.  This  page  is  a test  of  the  pupil’s 
understanding  of  the  exercise  introduced  on  page  6 and 
of  his  ability  to  do  it. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Eye-training  Games,  a.  Place  several  small,  famil- 
iar objects  on  a table.  Cover  them  with  cloth  or  paper. 
Remove  the  cover,  exposing  the  objects  for  a few  seconds. 
Replace  the  cover  and  ask  the  children  to  name  as  many 
of  the  objects  as  they  can.  Gradually  increase  the  number 
of  objects  exposed. 

b.  Place  several  objects  under  the  cover  of  the  table. 
Expose  them  for  a few  seconds.  Have  the  children  close 
their  eyes  while  one  object  is  removed.  Rearrange  the 
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remaining  objects.  Ask  the  children  to  open  their  eyes 
and  try  to  recall  which  object  is  gone. 

2.  To  add  further  to  the  home  activity,  direct  each  child 
to  draw  the  house  where  his  family  lives. 

STEP  2.  Two  out  of  four  pictures  alike  (pp.  8-77) 
GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

The  teacher  may  say:  "We  are  going  to  find  some  more 
pictures  that  are  alike,  on  this  page.  Look  at  the  top  row 
of  pictures.  Put  your  finger  on  the  first  picture  in  that 
row.  Draw  a line  under  it.  Now  find  another  picture  in 
the  row  that  is  like  the  first  picture  and  draw  a line  under 
that  picture.”  Allow  the  pupils  to  do  the  next  two  rows 
independently. 

Supervise  the  new  activity  and  discuss  and  check  page  8 
carefully  before  going  on  to  page  9. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

This  page  is  a test  of  the  pupils’  understanding  of  the 
activity  introduced  on  page  8 and  of  his  ability  to  do  it. 
Allow  the  pupils  to  work  independently. 

At  another  sitting  repeat,  for  marking  these  pictures, 
the  instructions  given  above. 

Independent  work  following  page  10. 

Note.  The  type  of  visual-discrimination  activity  called  for  on 
pages  10  and  11  is  more  difficult,  requiring  attention  to  similarities  in 
smaller  details. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Discuss  the  rooms  in  a home:  the  uses  of  the  kitchen, 
dining-room,  living-room,  bedroom,  and  bathroom,  and 
the  type  of  furniture  used  in  each  room. 

2.  Direct  the  pupils  to  draw  a kitchen  and  put  the  fur- 
niture in  it. 

3.  Draw  the  dining-room  and  put  the  furniture  in  it. 

4.  Draw  the  living-room  and  put  the  furniture  in  it. 
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Sing,  Then  Do 

THE  FAMOUS  DUKE  OF  YORK 


when  they  were  down,  they  were  down;  And  when  they  were  on  - ly 


r r-f-^ir  r r 

half  - way  up,  They  were  nei  - ther  up  nor  down. 

OBJECTIVES 

To  further  the  objectives,  stated  in  the  first  lesson,  for  all 
"Sing,  Then  Do"  exercises;  to  teach  the  rhythmic  action 
of  marching;  to  give  practice  in  enunciating  voiced  th, 
voiceless  th,  and  k,  t,  and  n as  they  occur  in  words;  to  de- 
velop perception  for  rhyming  similarity  in  men  and  again. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Building  concepts  Show  the  first  picture  in  the  book  briefly  and  say:  "Here 
is  a man  riding  on  a horse.  Do  you  think  he  looks  like  a 
soldier?  Why?  He  is  the  famous  Duke  of  York.  Did  you 
ever  hear  about  him? 

"York  is  the  name  of  a place  in  England,  from  which 
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he  came.  What  does  famous  mean?  Yes,  'well  known.’ 
In  the  olden  days  a duke  was  the  leader  of  a troop  of  sol- 
diers. I will  sing  you  a song  about  the  Duke  and  his 
soldiers.” 

1.  Sing  the  song,  accenting  the  strong  beats. 

2.  Elicit  the  rhyming  words  men  and  again. 

3.  Repeat  the  song,  stopping  before  men  and  again  for 
the  pupils  to  supply  the  words. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Making  the  Sound.  As  the  volunteers  sing  the  song 
with  you,  and  then  the  volunteers  alone,  listen  to 
their  enunciation.  Practice  clear  enunciation  with  chil- 
dren who  need  help  with  the  following  sounds:  voiced  th 
at  the  beginning  of  the;  voiceless  th  at  the  beginning  of 
thousand;  the  k sound  at  the  end  of  Duke  and  York;  n at 
the  end  of  men  and  again;  the  t sound  at  the  end  of 
marched;  I at  the  end  of  hill;  the  short  e sound  in  men 
and  again. 

Picture  Interpretation.  Supervise  finding  page  12  in 
the  books.  Then  call  attention  to  the  first  picture  in  the 
top  row  and  proceed  as  follows: 

Picture  1.  "Here  is  the  Duke  of  York  on  his  horse.  Do 
our  soldiers  wear  that  kind  of  uniform?  How  can  you  tell 
whether  he  is  an  ordinary  soldier  or  an  officer?” 

Picture  2.  "What  are  the  men  in  this  picture  doing? 
Show  us  how  they  march,  Billy.  How  do  their  faces  look 
as  they  pass  [not  laughing,  but  serious,  stern;  not  afraid, 
but  brave]?” 

Picture  3.  "Where  are  the  men  marching  [up]?  Are  the 
men  going  away  from  us  or  coming  toward  us  as  they  go 
up  the  hill?  Who  gives  the  men  their  orders?” 

Picture  4.  "Where  are  the  men  marching  now  [down]? 
Are  they  going  away  from  us  or  coming  toward  us?” 

Have  the  first  stanza  of  the  song  sung  again  as  the  chil- 
dren look  at  each  picture. 
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Picture  1.  The  famous  Duke  of  York, 

Picture  2.  He  had  ten  thousand  men; 

Picture  3.  He  marched  them  up  a very  high  hill, 
Picture  4.  And  he  marched  them  down  again. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Follow  the  procedure  previously  explained  for  the  ”Sing, 
Then  Do”  exercises  on  pages  1 and  2: 

1.  Several  children  sing  while  others  pantomime  the 
song. 

2.  Form  two  groups.  One  group  sings;  the  other 
marches.  Then  they  exchange  activities.  This  is  the  time 
to  practice  clear  enunciation  and  the  time  for  the  teacher 
to  help  unobtrusively  anyone  who  seems  unable  to  feel 
the  rhythm  or  to  participate  well  in  the  group  activities. 

3.  Ask  one  group  at  a time  to  sing  and  mark  the  strong 
beats  by  carrying  out  the  rhythmic  action  (in  this  case 
"marching”)  around  the  room.  Attention  should  be  fo- 
cused upon  timing,  upon  awareness  of  rhythmic  move- 
ment, and  upon  clear  enunciation  while  singing. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Allow  the  pupils  to  play  the  game  "Simon  Says, 
Thumbs  Up’;  Simon  Says,  Thumbs  Down.’  ” 

2.  Teach  the  pupils  to  play  the  game  and  sing  "A  March- 
ing Song.”  (See  Sing  a Song  by  Glenn  and  others,  p.  46, 
Ginn  and  Company. ) The  group  stands  in  a circle.  A leader 
marches  around  the  outside  of  the  circle  as  the  class  sings : 

"Oh,  what  fun!  The  wooden  soldiers  marching. 

Oh,  what  fun!  The  soldiers  on  parade.” 

The  leader  continues  marching  and  sings  alone: 

"Up  and  down  the  avenue,  They  go  marching,  two  by  two. 

Oh  what  fun!  The  soldiers  on  parade.” 

He  stands  in  front  of  a child,  who  follows  him  as  the  song 
is  repeated.  The  leader  continues  choosing  "soldier  boys,” 
and  each  time  the  "soldier  boy”  marches  behind  him  until 
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each  member  of  the  group  has  been  chosen  and  all  are 
marching  about  the  room. 

3.  Read  to  the  pupils  the  story  Tim  Tadpole  and  the 
Great  Bullfrog,  by  Marjorie  Flack  (Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Company,  Inc.). 


Follow  the  Line 


[STORY  TRACKS 
3 AND  4 LINES 


OBJECTIVES 

To  give  further  practice  in  correct  left-to-right  and 
return-sweep  progression  in  reading ; to  develop  kinesthetic 
co-ordination. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

"Here  are  two  more  story  tracks  about  Puppy.  Let  us 
see  what  is  happening  to  Puppy  this  time.  In  the  first 
picture,  what  do  you  think  Puppy  and  the  frog  are  going 
to  do?  Yes,  they  are  going  to  run  a race  to  the  stone  on 
the  other  side  of  the  brook.  Let  us  see  who  gets  there  first." 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Story  Track  3.  "Put  your  finger  on  the  big  dot  where 
Puppy  will  start  to  run,  follow  the  line  over,  slide  your 
finger  quickly  to  the  next  row  and  again  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  then  quickly  back  to  the  third  row  and  again  to  the 
end  of  the  line.  What  happened?  Who  got  there  first  [the 
frog]?  How  do  you  suppose  he  did  it?  Yes,  he  jumped 
across.  In  the  next  story  we  shall  see  what  took  Puppy 
so  long  to  get  there.” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Now  take  your  crayons  and  fill  in  the  lines  to  show 
how  you  would  read  to  find  out  what  happened  to  Puppy." 

Story  Track  4.  "Look  at  the  next  story  track  about 
Puppy.  Here  Puppy  is  following  some  tracks,  too.  With 
your  crayons  fill  in  the  lines  to  show  how  you  would  read 
the  next  story  about  Puppy. 
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"When  you  have  finished,  hold  your  crayons  up.  What 
tracks  was  Puppy  following?  Can  you  see  the  rabbit?  Do 
you  think  Puppy  will  get  the  rabbit?  We  shall  see  when 
we  read  the  story  tomorrow. 

Building  "The  rabbit  is  hiding  under  some  bramble  bushes.  They 

concepts  have  very  sharp  thorns.  Maybe  Puppy  won’t  get  the  rab- 

bit after  all.  We  shall  see." 

Note.  This  exercise  develops  readiness  for  the  next  two  stories  about 
Puppy,  on  pages  14  and  15.  Except  for  children  who  fail  to  "read  the 
rows”  correctly,  no  additional  practice  should  be  necessary. 


Pages 
14  and  15 

OBJECTIVES 


Look  and  Tell 


[LANGUAGE  GROWTH 


See  the  objectives  for  page  4. 

14  introducing  the  lesson 

Building  "Before  we  read  the  picture  story  of  Puppy  and  the 

concepts  something  about  frogs?  What  color 

is  a frog?  Does  he  live  on  land  or  in  the  water?  How  does 
he  move  on  land  [jumps]?  What  sound  does  he  make 
[croaks]?” 


GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Interpreting  Supervise  finding  page  14;  then  say: 

pictures 

Picture  1.  "What  is  Puppy  doing  in  this  picture?  Where 
did  the  puppy  go?  Why?  What  kind  of  weather  do  you 
think  it  was?  Why?  At  what  time  of  day  is  the  sun 
warmest?  What  do  you  think  the  puppy  said  to  himself 
as  he  went  down  to  the  pond  to  take  a drink?  Right  close 
to  the  puppy’s  ear,  someone  said  something.  Who  was  it? 
What  do  you  think  he  said?  I wonder  if  the  puppy  was 
surprised?  frightened?” 

Picture  2.  "What  did  the  frog  do?  Can  you  tell  me  why 
a frog  can  jump  so  well?  swim  so  well?” 

Picture  3.  "Where  did  the  water  splash?  How  do  you 
think  it  felt?” 
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Picture  4.  "What  did  the  puppy  say  when  he  felt  the 
water?  What  did  the  frog  say?” 

Picture  5.  "What  did  the  puppy  do?  Could  he  swim?” 
Picture  6.  "What  do  you  think  the  frog  said  to  the 
puppy?  What  do  you  think  the  puppy  will  do  when  he 
gets  across  the  brook?  What  will  the  frog  do?” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Pupils  dramatize  the  story. 

2.  Pupils  "read”  the  story  (a)  by  following  the  picture 
sequence,  one  picture  at  a time;  (b)  by  telling  the  whole 
story,  from  beginning  to  end. 

3.  Pupils  retell  the  story  in  relay  or  in  turn,  without 
referring  to  the  pictures. 

4.  Pupils  select  a title  for  the  story. 

5.  Pupils  choose  the  best  story  for  a permanent-record 
chart  (wall  chart,  bulletin  board,  or  blackboard). 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Let  the  children  pretend  that  they  are  various  animals 
and  ask  them  to  make  the  sounds  made  by  the  animals. 
Say,  for  example : 

"Pretend  you  are  a frog. 

What  sound  will  you  make?” 

"Pretend  you  are  a puppy. 

Wdiat  sound  will  you  make?” 

"Pretend  you  are  a big  dog. 

WHiat  sound  will  you  make?” 

Other  animals  which  may  be  suggested  are  kitten,  cat, 
hen,  chick,  pig,  rooster,  duck,  cow,  horse,  turkey. 

2.  Have  the  children  sing  "Old  MacDonald  Had  a 
Farm,”  employing  as  many  of  the  animal  noises  as 
possible. 

3.  Read  to  the  pupils  "The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit,”  by 
Beatrix  Potter. 

4.  Have  each  pupil  make  a picture  of  himself  enjoying 
his  favorite  play  activity. 
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Note.  This  introduction  presupposes  that  the  children  are  familiar 
with  the  Peter  Rabbit  stories. 

"What  animal  do  you  think  Puppy  will  meet  in  the 
next  story?  This  riddle  will  tell  you: 

*T  am  little. 

My  coat  is  made  of  fur. 

I have  long  ears. 

I like  to  eat  in  Mr.  McGregor’s  garden. 

I hop,  hop,  hop.” 

Some  child  will  no  doubt  guess  the  answer:  rabbit. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Supervise  finding  page  15;  then  say: 

Picture  1.  "What  is  the  puppy  doing?  Where  do  you 
think  he  is  walking?  What  makes  you  think  so?  What 
kind  of  morning  do  you  think  it  is  if  the  puppy  wants  to 
take  a walk  [pleasant,  sunny,  beautiful,  etc.]?  How  does 
it  make  the  puppy  feel  to  go  out  walking  on  such  a lovely 
morning  [frisky,  happy]?’’ 

Picture  2.  "See  how  surprised  the  puppy  looks.  What 
surprises  him?  What  do  puppies  do  when  they  see  some- 
thing strange?  Show  me.  [Pupils  sniff.]  What  does  the 
puppy  smell?’’ 

Picture  3.  "When  the  puppy  looks  up,  what  does  he 
see?  What  is  the  rabbit  doing  with  his  mouth?  with  his 
ears?  What  do  you  think  the  rabbit  is  saying?’’ 

Picture  4.  "What  do  you  think  the  puppy  did?  Show 
me.  [Pupils  bark.]  What  else  is  he  doing  [chasing  rab- 
bit]? What  is  the  rabbit  doing?”  Explain  hopping  and 
have  a child  demonstrate. 

Picture  5.  "Where  does  the  rabbit  hop?  Why?  Does 
the  rabbit  jump  into  a bramble  bush?  What  grows  on 
bramble  bushes  [briers,  prickles,  thorns]?’’ 

Picture  6.  "What  do  you  think  happens  in  the  last  pic- 
ture? What  does  the  puppy  say  when  he  hurts  his  nose? 
Show  me  how  a puppy  cries.  Where  does  he  go?’’ 
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DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Pupils  dramatize  the  story. 

2.  Pupils  "read”  the  story:  (1)  by  following  the  picture 
sequence,  one  picture  at  a time;  (2)  by  telling  the  whole 
story,  from  beginning  to  end. 

3.  Pupils  retell  the  story  in  relay  or  in  turn,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  pictures. 

4.  Pupils  offer  a title  for  the  story. 

5.  Pupils  choose  favorite  interpretation  for  a story 
chart.  Teacher  prepares  the  chart  for  the  next  day. 

Note.  Use  special  care  in  printing  charts. 

1.  Print  with  India  ink. 

2.  Procedure:  Put  title  about  3 inches  from  the  top  of  the  chart 
equidistant  from  the  right  and  the  left  side. 


Puppy  and  the  Rabbit 

Puppy  went  for  a walk. 

A rabbit  said/' You  can’t  catch  me.” 

Puppy  ran  after  the  rabbit. 

The  rabbit  jumped  into  the  bush. 

Puppy  Jumped  into  the  bush. 

He  scratched  his  little  nose. 
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Begin  the  first  line  about  3 inches  below  the  title. 

Leave  a left-hand  margin  of  1|  or  2 inches. 

Leave  a space  of  about  1 inch  between  words. 

Leave  a space  of  about  2 inches  between  lines. 

Use  good  manuscript  writing. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Allow  the  children  to  draw  illustrations  for  the  chart. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  dramatize  a "Peter  Rabbit”  story. 

3.  Read  to  the  children  "The  Gingerbread  Boy.” 


S©©  Lik©n©SS©S  [visual  discrimination 


OBJECTIVES 

See  the  objectives  for  pages  6-11. 


[CLASSIFICATION:  RUN 


INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

"Let’s  look  over  our  dog  chart  today  [see  page  169].  I 
want  you  to  count  the  different  kinds  of  dogs  with  me. 
What  do  dogs  say?  Do  puppies  look  like  big  dogs?  What 
kind  of  coats  do  dogs  have?  Hair  or  feathers?  When  are 
the  coats  thicker,  in  summer  or  in  winter?  Why?  Who 
has  a dog  for  a pet?  What  do  you  do  to  take  care  of  him?” 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Supervise  finding  page  16  and  add  "16”  to  the  black- 
board. Give  out  markers.  Then  say:  "What  is  the  dog 
in  the  first  box  in  the  first  row  doing?  in  the  second  box? 
in  the  third  box?  in  the  last  box?”  Continue  with  rows  2, 
3,  and  4 in  the  same  manner.  Call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  are  pictures  of  different  kinds  of  dogs.  Some 
run.  Some  do  not  run. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Use  your  marker.  Draw  a line  under  the  first  dog  in 
the  row.  What  is  he  doing?  Find  another  dog  in  the  row 
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that  is  just  like  the  first  dog  and  draw  a line  under  it. 
Mark  the  two  dogs  in  the  row  that  are  alike. 

"In  each  row  on  this  page  look  at  the  dog  in  the  first 
box  and  draw  a line  under  it ; then  find  another  dog  in  the 
same  row  that  is  just  like  it  and  draw  a line  under  that 
dog.” 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Have  the  pupils  plan  a chart  (using  short  sentences) 
to  tell  how  to  take  care  of  Mother  Dog  and  her  puppies. 
Direct  them  to  draw  pictures  to  illustrate 

a.  How  Mother  Dog  gets  her  food. 

b.  How  Mother  Dog  feeds  her  puppies. 

c.  How  a puppy  grows  from  a little  to  a bigger  dog. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  story  of  the  puppy  and  the 
rabbit  from  the  chart  prepared  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Read  to  the  pupils  'The  Story  of  Chicken  Little.” 


ICLASSIFICATION;  WALK 


PROCEDURE 

Follow  the  plan  given  for  page  16,  substituting  cat  for 
dog,  and  walk  for  run. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Read  the  story  "Puss  in  Boots.” 

2.  Have  the  pupils  listen  to  and  learn  the  rhyme  "The 
Three  Little  Kittens.”  See  The  First  Grade  Book,  p.  80,  of 
Our  Singing  World  Series  (Ginn  and  Company). 

3.  Have  the  pupils  plan  a chart  (using  short  sentences) 
to  tell  how  to  take  care  of  Mother  Cat  and  her  kittens. 
Let  the  pupils  draw  pictures  to  illustrate 

a.  How  Mother  Cat  gets  her  food. 

b.  How  Mother  Cat  feeds  her  kittens.  (Nurses  them.) 

c.  How  a kitten  grows  from  a little  to  a bigger  cat. 
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We  give  Mother  Dog  good  *food. 
We  call  her  baby  a puppy. 
The  little  puppy  eats  and  eats. 


Page  18 
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(CLASSIFICATION;  SIT 


INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

"Did  you  ever  teach  a dog  to  beg?  What  did  he  have 
to  do  [sit  up]?  Where  do  you  sit  when  you  eat  your 
dinner?  What  does  a dog  or  a cat  do  when  dinner  is  put 
before  him  [stand]?  What  does  a dog  do  when  he  chews 
a bone  [lies  on  the  ground]?” 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Interpreting  Supervise  finding  the  page.  Give  out  markers.  Then 

pictures  say,  "What  is  the  boy  in  the  first  box  of  the  first  row 

doing?  in  the  second  box?  in  the  third  box?  in  the  last 
box?”  Continue  with  rows  2,  3,  and  4 in  the  same  man- 
ner. Call  the  pupils’  attention  to  the  fact  that  people 
usually  sit  on  chairs,  that  animals  usually  sit  on  the  ground 
or  the  floor. 
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DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Use  your  marker.  Find  the  pictures  in  each  row  that 
are  alike.  Draw  a line  under  each  of  them.” 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Read  to  the  pupils  the  story  "The  Little  Red  Hen.” 

2.  Have  the  pupils  help  to  prepare  a chart  to  tell  about 
Mother  Hen  and  her  Chicks: 


Mother  Hen  and  Her  Chicks 

Mother  Hen  1 ives  in  a little  house. 

She  lays  eggs  in  her  nest. 

She  sits  on  the  eggs. 

Then  the  chicks  hatch  out. 

Mother  Hen  takes  care  of  the  chicks. 

Soon  the  chicks  are  big. 

Sing,  Then  Do 

OBJECTIVES 

To  further  the  objectives,  stated  in  the  first  lesson,  for 
all  "Sing,  Then  Do”  exercises;  to  teach  the  rhythmic  ac- 
tions of  balancing  and  the  hen  step;  to  give  practice  in 
enunciating  short  e,  k,  and  t as  they  occur  in  words;  to  de- 
velop auditory  perception  of  rhyming  words  hen,  men,  ten. 
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HICKETY-PICKETY 


INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Building  Stimulate  interest  by  showing  pictures  of  a farm.  Recall 

concepts  story  of  "The  Little  Red  Hen.”  Ask  such  questions 

as  "What  does  the  hen  give  us?  What  colors  could  a hen 
be?  Listen  and  I will  sing  you  a song  about  a black  hen.” 

1.  Sing  the  song,  slightly  marking  the  strong  beats. 
Direct  the  pupils  to  listen  for  the  words  hen,  men,  ten. 

2.  Repeat  the  song,  stopping  before  hen  and  ten  for  the 
pupils  to  supply  the  words. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Practicing  Making  the  Sound.  The  teacher  and  volunteers  sing, 

enunciation  Practice  clear  enunciation  of  the  short  e sound  in  hen, 
gentlemen,  ten,’,  the  k sound  in  hickety,  pickety;  the  f sound 
in  hickety,  pickety. 

Picture  Interpretation.  Supervise  finding  page  19;  then 
direct  the  picture  study  as  follows: 

Picture  1.  "What  is  in  the  first  picture?  Where  do  you 
think  the  black  hen  is  going?” 

Picture  2.  "Why  is  she  sitting  on  the  straw?” 

Picture  3.  "What  is  the  black  hen  looking  at?  How 
many  eggs  are  there?  Let’s  count  them.” 
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Page  20 


Interpreting 

pictures 


Picture  4.  "In  the  last  picture,  why  do  you  think  the 
hen  looks  so  proud?  What  will  be  done  with  the  eggs?” 

All  sing  the  song  with  the  books,  one  line  of  verse  to 
each  picture. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Teach  the  rhythmic  action  of  the  hen  step  (goose 
step,  proudly,  in  time  to  the  rhythm). 

2.  Work  in  two  groups.  One  group  sings;  the  other 
group  hen-steps  about  the  room,  keeping  in  time  with  the 
rhythm.  Listen  for  the  correct  enunciation  of  the  words. 

3.  Direct  one  group  at  a time  to  sing  and  carry  out  the 
rhythmic  action  (hen-step)  simultaneously  about  the  room, 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Have  the  children  cut  out  pictures  for  a chart  of  farm 
animals. 

2.  Read  to  the  children  the  story  "The  Three  Little 
Pigs.” 


Look  ond  Toll  [language  growth 

OBJECTIVES 

See  the  objectives  for  page  4. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Build  up  experiential  background  for  the  study  of  these 
pictures  by  discussing  bees.  Bring  in  honey.  Let  each  child 
have  some  on  crackers  during  the  lunch  period.  Show  pic- 
tures of  a beehive.  Bring  out  the  facts  that  bees  make 
honey;  they  sting;  they  buzz. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Supervise  finding  page  20;  then  say: 

Picture  1.  "What  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  What 
time  do  you  think  it  is?  Why?”  Discuss  milk  delivery 
very  briefly.  "Does  your  milkman  use  a horse  or  a truck?” 
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Page  21 


Picture  2.  "Where  is  the  puppy  walking?  What  kind 
of  day  is  it?  How  can  you  tell  from  this  picture  that  it  is 
early?  How  does  it  make  the  puppy  feel?” 

Picture  3.  "Where  is  the  puppy  now?  Are  the  bees 
awake?”  Recall  honey  making  and  bee  life  briefly. 

Picture  4.  "Do  you  think  the  puppy  has  ever  seen  a 
beehive  before?  Why?  What  do  you  think  the  puppy  is 
saying  to  himself?” 

Picture  5.  "How  do  you  know  that  the  bees  do  not  like 
their  visitor?  What  noise  do  you  think  they  are  making? 
What  noise  do  you  think  the  puppy  is  making  as  he  runs? 
Where  does  he  go?” 

Picture  6.  "What  does  the  puppy’s  mistress  say  to  him? 
What  does  she  do  for  him?  Do  you  think  he  ever  makes 
another  visit  to  the  beehive?” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Pupils  dramatize  the  story. 

2.  Pupils  "read”  the  story  from  the  book,  (1)  one  pic- 
ture at  a time;  (2)  the  whole  story. 

3.  Pupils  retell  the  story,  without  referring  to  the  pic- 
tures. 

4.  Pupils  select  a title. 

5.  Pupils  choose  a favorite  interpretation  for  a short 
story  to  make  on  a chart.  Discuss  possible  illustrations. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Draw  illustrations  for  a story  chart  of  the  puppy  and 
the  bees. 

2.  Begin  a "Community  Helpers”  chart;  include  the 
storekeeper  from  whom  the  pupils  buy  the  honey. 

3.  Read  to  the  children  Lefs  Play  Store  by  Ruth  E. 
Newton  (Whitman  Publishing  Company). 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

"What  do  you  think  our  puppy  is  going  to  meet  today?” 
Recall  briefly  "The  Story  of  Chicken  Little”  and  "The 
Little  Red  Hen”  and  information  about  hens  previously 
developed. 
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Supervise  finding  page  21;  then  say: 

Picture  1.  "What  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  Why  do 
you  think  the  puppy  is  lying  under  the  bush?  Do  you 
think  the  sun  is  low  or  high?  What  time  is  it?  Do  you 
think  the  puppy  is  having  a nice  dream?  What  could  he 
be  dreaming  about?” 

Picture  2.  "Who  came  over  near  the  puppy’s  bush? 
What  do  you  think  Mother  Hen  is  teaching  her  chicks 
[to  scratch]?  What  do  you  think  she  is  saying  ["Cut, 
cut,  cut”  or  "Cluck,  cluck,  cluck”]?” 

Picture  3.  "What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Do  you 
think  the  puppy  likes  to  be  awakened  in  this  way?” 

Picture  4.  "What  does  the  puppy  do?  What  does 
Mother  Hen  call  to  her  chicks?  What  do  they  do?  Why 
are  they  so  frightened?” 

Picture  5.  "Who  sees  the  -puppy  chasing  the  hen  and 
chicks?  How  can  you  tell  that  it  is  a rooster  who  sees  him? 
What  does  the  rooster  say?” 

Picture  6.  "Why  is  the  puppy  afraid  of  the  rooster? 
What  does  the  rooster  do?  Don’t  you  think  that  all  fathers 
take  good  care  of  their  children?” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Pupils  dramatize  the  story. 

2.  Pupils  "read”  the  story,  from  the  book,  (1)  one  pic- 
ture at  a time;  (2)  the  whole  story. 

3.  Pupils  retell  the  story,  without  referring  to  the 
pictures. 

4.  Pupils  offer  a title. 

5.  Pupils  choose  a favorite  interpretation  for  a story 
chart. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Draw  illustrations  for  a story  chart — the  puppy,  the 
hen,  the  chicks,  and  the  rooster. 

2.  Recall : Mother  Hen  takes  care  of  her  babies  (chicks) ; 
Mother  Cat  takes  care  of  her  babies  (kittens);  Mother 
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Dog  takes  care  of  her  babies  (puppies);  Mother  Bear 
takes  care  of  her  babies  (cubs). 

3.  Add  the  fanner  to  the  "Community-Helpers”  chart. 


P3ge  22  Sing,  Then  Do 


TO  MARKET,  TO  MARKET 

Nursery  Rhyme  Traditional 


fir- 
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buy  a 
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pig; 

hog; 

^ 

Home  a - gain,  home  a - gain,  jig  - get  - y - jig. 

Home  a - gain,  home  a - gain,  jig  - get  - y - jog. 


OBJECTIVES 

To  further  the  objectives,  stated  in  the  first  lesson,  for 
all  "Sing,  Then  Do”  exercises;  to  teach  the  rhythmic  ac- 
tion of  jiggety-jig,  jiggety-jog;  to  give  practice  in  enunciat- 
ing the  consonants  b,  k,  g,  j occurring  in  words;  to  perceive 
the  rhyming  similarities  in  pig,  jig;  hog,  jog. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Building  "Today  we  will  sing  a song  about  a farmer.  Have  you 

concepts  gyer  been  on  a farm?  The  farmer  often  goes  to  market. 

Sometimes  his  farm  horse  gets  him  there  by  pulling  his 
cart.  Can  you  name  some  animals  on  the  farm?”  Elicit 
the  following  names  of  animals  under  the  headings  "Big” 
and  "Little”: 

Big:  hen,  hog,  horse,  cat,  dog,  sheep. 

Little:  chick,  pig,  colt,  kitten,  puppy,  lamb. 

"I  will  sing  you  a song  about  a farmer  going  to  market.” 

1.  Sing  the  song,  slightly  marking  the  strong  beats. 

2.  Elicit  the  rhyming  words  pig,  jig;  hog,  jog. 

3.  Repeat  the  song,  stopping  for  the  pupils  to  supply 
the  rhyming  words. 
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Making  the  Sound.  The  teacher  and  volunteers  sing. 
Practice  the  clear  enunciation  of  b,  k,  g,  and  /. 

Picture  Interpretation.  Supervise  finding  page  22 ; then 
direct  the  picture  study  as  follows; 

Picture  1.  "What  kind  of  man  do  you  see  in  the  picture? 
What  is  he  wearing?  Why  does  the  farmer  wear  overalls? 
Why  does  he  wear  such  a big  hat?  What  is  the  hat  made 
of?  Why  does  the  farmer  choose  a hat  made  of  straw  in- 
stead of  felt?  Where  does  the  song  say  the  farmer  is  going? 
Why  is  he  going  to  market?” 

Picture  2.  "Do  you  think  the  horse  will  go  faster  on  the 
way  to  the  market  or  on  the  way  home?  How  does  the 
cart  go  [jiggety-jig]?” 

Picture  3.  "Where  is  the  farmer  going  now?” 

Picture  4.  "Is  a hog  heavy  or  light?  What  makes  the 
hog  so  heavy?  How  does  the  cart  go  on  the  way  home 
[jiggety-jog]?” 

Have  the  children  sing  the  song  in  unison  as  they  look 
at  each  picture. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Several  pupils  sing  while  others  pantomime  the  song. 

2.  Work  in  two  alternating  groups:  one  group  sings; 
the  other  group  performs  in  two’s  (one  is  the  horse;  two 
is  the  driver  who  "jiggety-jigs”  and  "jiggety-jogs”).  This 
is  practice  time  for  enunciation. 

3.  Each  group  in  turn  sings  and  carries  out  the  rhythmic 
action  simultaneously  about  the  room. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Dramatize  "The  Three  Little  Pigs.” 

2.  Play  a riddle  game.  The  teacher  says,  for  example: 
"I  am  thinking  of  a word  that  rhymes  with  bat.  It  is  the 
name  of  something  you  wear  on  your  head.”  A child 
answers,  "Is  it  haP” 

3.  Read  to  the  children  the  story  of  "Lambikin.” 
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Sing,  Then  Do 

TO  THE  BARBERSHOP 


Moiselle  Renstrom 


OBJECTIVES 

To  further  the  objectives,  stated  in  the  first  lesson,  for 
all  "Sing,  Then  Do”  exercises;  to  teach  the  rhythmic  ac- 
tion of  skipping;  to  give  practice  in  enunciating  the  con- 
sonants m,  p,  n,  and  the  vowels  short  / and  short  a as 
they  occur  in  words;  to  perceive  the  rhyming  similarities 
in  hop,  shop’,  candy,  Mandy. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON  * 

Building  "What  does  a barber  do?  Do  you  like  to  go  to  a barber? 

concepts  When  you  go  for  a haircut,  what  does  the  barber  some- 

times give  you  [a  lollipop]?  Long  ago  barbers  used  to  sell 
sticks  of  candy.  Here  is  a song  about  it.” 

1.  Sing  the  song,  slightly  marking  the  strong  beats. 

2.  Elicit  the  rhyming  words  hop,  shop’,  candy,  Mandy. 

3.  Repeat  the  song,  stopping  for  the  pupils  to  supply 
the  rhyming  words. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Making  the  Sound.  The  teacher  and  volunteers  sing. 
Practice  the  clear  enunciation  of  m,p,n  ; short  / and  short  o. 
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Picture  Interpretation.  Direct  the  picture  study  as  fol- 
lows: 

Picture  1.  '*What  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  What  has 
she  in  her  hand?  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  her 
pocketbook?  Where  do  you  think  she  is  going?”  Explain 
the  old-time  custom  of  buying  candy  at  a barbershop. 
"What  words  tell  how  she  feels?  How  is  she  dressed?  How 
is  her  hair  fixed?” 

Picture  2.  "What  kind  of  candy  do  you  think  she  will 
buy?  What  would  you  buy?” 

Picture  3.  "Is  she  still  on  her  way  to  the  store?  How  do 
you  know?  How  many  sticks  of  candy  has  she?  Who  will 
eat  those  two?  Do  you  think  there  are  any  pennies  left 
in  her  pocketbook?  Is  she  still  happy?  Why?” 

Picture  4.  "The  last  picture  tells  us  that  she  has  'one 
for  Sister  Mandy.’  Where  do  you  suppose  she  has  it? 
Where  do  you  think  Mandy  is?  How  will  Mandy  feel 
when  she  gets  the  candy?  How  will  the  little  girl  who 
bought  the  candy  feel?” 

All  pupils  sing  the  song  in  unison  as  they  look  at  each 
picture. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Several  pupils  may  sing  while  others  pantomime  the 
song. 

2.  Work  in  two  alternating  groups.  While  one  group 
sings,  the  other  group  skips  and  pantomimes.  The  groups 
then  exchange  activities. 

3.  Each  group  in  turn  sings  and  skips  and  pantomimes, 
about  the  room,  as  the  other  group  watches. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Play  the  riddle  game  of  rhyming  words.  See  page  193. 

2.  Add  the  barber  to  "Community-Helpers”  chart. 

3.  Read  the  poem,  "Barber  Shop”  from  Poems  for  Little 
Ears  by  Kate  Cox  Goddard  (The  Platt  and  Munk  Co., 
Inc.). 
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\A/L*  L OL  9 [AUDITORY  PERCEPTION 

wnicn  Knymev  of  rhyming  endings 

OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  the  auditory  perception  of  words  that  rhyme; 
to  give  practice  in  discriminating  words  that  rhyme  from 
words  that  do  not  rhyme  when  there  are  two  word  pic- 
tures in  a box;  to  develop  recognition  of  rhyming  similari- 
ties: goat,  boat]  pail,  tail]  bee,  tree. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Stimulate  interest  and  clarify  concepts  by  showing  pic- 
tures, telling  a story,  or  describing  an  experience  which 
will  provide  readiness  for  this  page  of  pictures  having 
names  which  rhyme. 

Make  sure  that  each  child  knows  the  name  of  each  pic- 
ture on  the  page  and  that  the  object  has  meaning  for  him. 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  play  the  "Story”  game.  Have 
some  pupil  frame  the  first  picture  and  tell  in  a complete 
sentence  what  he  sees.  For  example,  he  may  say,  "I  see 
a boat.”  He  may  ask  another  child  to  tell  about  the  pic- 
ture by  saying,  "Mary,  will  you  please  tell  us  something 
about  a boat?”  Mary  may  respond,  "My  father  has  a 
boat”  or  "I  like  to  ride  in  a boat.” 

Proceed  from  left  to  right,  naming  and  discussing  each 
object  until  the  pictures  have  all  been  named  and  their 
names  used  in  sentences. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Note.  The  following  are  three  procedures  from  which  the  teacher 
may  choose  the  one  best  fitted  to  her  group,  or  she  may  vary  the  prac- 
tice by  using  all  three. 

1.  Riddle  Game.  Recall  and  make  sure  that  the  chil- 
dren understand  the  meaning  of  rhyme  by  playing  the 
riddle  game,  already  familiar.  For  example:  "I  am  think- 
ing of  a word  that  rhymes  with  boat.  It  is  the  name  of 
an  animal.  Bob  has  one.  It  gives  milk.  It  is  a frisky  pet. 
What  is  it?”  In  framing  the  riddle,  use  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  information  given  by  the  children.  Emphasize 
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the  rhyming  similarities  by  saying:  "Yes,  goat  rhymes 
with  boat.  The  two  words  end  with  the  same  sound.”  Or 
the  word  might  be  the  name  of  "a  part  of  an  animal”  (dog’s 
tail — picture  2)  or  of  "something  that  has  leaves”  {tree — 
picture  4). 

2.  Naming  the  Rhyming  Words.  Call  attention  to  the 
first  box  of  pictures.  Direct  the  pupils  to  "frame”  the  box, 
think  the  names  of  the  pictures,  say  the  names  to  them- 
selves, then  tell  whether  or  not  they  rhyme  by  saying, 
''Boat  and  goat  rhyme.” 

3.  Yes-No  Game.  Direct  the  pupils  to  look  at  the 
pictures  in  the  first  box  and  ask  them  if  the  names  of  the 
objects  rhyme.  If  they  rhyme,  the  pupils  answer  "Yes”; 
if  they  do  not  rhyme,  the  pupils  answer  "No.”  Proceed 
in  the  same  way  from  left  to  right.  Say:  "Everyone  please 
frame  the  first  box.  Do  the  names  of  the  pictures  rhyme?” 
Give  each  pupil  in  turn  an  opportunity  to  answer  "Yes” 
or  "No”  until  all  the  boxes  have  been  checked. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Direct  the  pupils  to  draw  a line  under  each  box  in  which 
the  word  pictures  rhyme.  Allow  the  pupils  to  work  inde- 
pendently. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Guessing.  The  teacher  may  pass  out  a page  of  pic- 
tures and  say,  "I  am  thinking  of  a picture  the  name  of 
which  rhymes  with  boat.”  Let  each  child  in  turn  find  and 
frame  a picture,  asking,  for  example,  "Is  it  goatV  until 
the  correct  rhyming  word  is  found. 

2.  Answer.  Ask  each  child  in  turn  to  give  the  answer 
to  a question  by  choosing  a rhyming  word. 

3.  Missing  Word.  The  teacher  may  say,  "There  is  a 
word  left  out  of  this  sentence  that  I am  going  to  say  to  you. 
Can  you  guess  it?  The  word  rhymes  with  make.  Here  is 
the  sentence:  'Mother  bakes  a . . . [cake].’  ” 

4.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  offer  additional  rhyming 
words. 

5.  Add  the  postman  to  the  "Community-Helpers”  chart. 
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Building  color 
concepts 


\A/L*  L nL  O IAUDITORY  PERCEPTION 

wnicn  Knym6v  of  rhyming  endings 

OBJECTIVES 

To  give  practice  in  discriminating  between  words  that 
rhyme  and  words  that  do  not  rhyme  when  there  are  two 
word  pictures  in  a box;  to  develop  the  auditory  recogni- 
tion of  rhyming  similarities:  house,  mouse;  sun,  gun;  cone, 
hone;  duck,  truck. 

PROCEDURE 

Follow  the  plan  given  for  teaching  page  24. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Add  the  policeman  to  the  "Community-Helpers”  chart. 


Match  and  Color 


[ORIENTATION  AND 
SEEING  LIKENESSES 


OBJECTIVES 

To  give  practice  in  the  proper  use  of  school  tools — for 
example,  the  crayon;  to  increase  the  ability  to  follow  di- 
rections and  to  work  independently;  to  provide  opportu- 
nity for  creative  expression;  to  improve  and  develop  the 
ability  to  match  colors;  to  foster  motor  co-ordination  and 
visual  discrimination. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Note.  Before  beginning  this  lesson  the  teacher  should  have  ready 
on  the  easel  a large  sheet  of  newsprint  (blank)  or  chart  paper  on  which 
the  outlines  of  the  objects  are  drawn.  Lacking  this  equipment,  she  may 
draw  outlines  of  the  objects  on  the  blackboard  and  provide  colored  chalk. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  take  out  their  crayons  and  then  to 
look  at  the  colored  pictures  in  the  row  of  drawings  on  the 
easel  or,  if  necessary,  in  their  books.  Ask:  "What  color 
is  the  bird  [blue]?  ’Find  a crayon  to  match  it.  What  color 
is  the  sun  [yellow]?  Find  the  crayon  that  matches  it.” 
Repeat  the  directions  for  the  red  house  and  the  green-diUd- 
brown  tree. 
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GUIDED  DEVELOPMEKT 


Matching 

activity 


Page  27 

Pages 
28  and  29 

Page  30 

Building 
readiness  for 
the  activity 


When  the  crayons  have  been  found  and  laid  aside  on 
each  desk,  call  on  some  pupils  as  follows: 

"John,  please  lend  me  the  crayon  I need  to  color  the 
bird.”  Demonstrate  the  correct  way  to  color  the  bird 
with  a crayon,  using  light  left-to-right  strokes;  then  in- 
vite John  to  finish  the  activity. 

Call  on  another  pupil  to  lend  the  crayon  to  color  the 
sun,  and  so  on.  Give  as  many  pupils  as  possible  practice 
in  coloring  the  objects  to  match  the  pictures  in  their  books. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Supervise  finding  page  26  in  the  books;  then  direct  the 
pupils  to  look  at  the  row  of  colored  pictures  at  the  top  of 
the  page.  Ask,  "Are  they  the  same  as  the  ones  we  have 
just  been  coloring? 

"Do  you  see  another  tree  on  the  page?  I want  you  to 
color  this  tree  so  that  it  will  match,  or  look  just  like,  the 
tree  in  the  top  row.  What  crayons  will  you  use?  Yes, 
green  and  brown. 

"When  you  finish  coloring  the  tree,  color  the  other  pic- 
tures on  the  page  so  that  they  will  match  the  same  pic- 
tures in  the  top  row.” 

Allow  the  pupils  to  proceed  independently. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  making  a 
finished  picture  here.  Emphasize  the  point  that  the  ob- 
jects in  their  pictures  must  have  the  same  colors  as  the 
objects  in  the  row  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Repeat  the  procedure  suggested  for  pages  26  and  27. 

Precede  this  activity  with  a preliminary  exercise  on  the 
blackboard  or  on  a large  piece  of  paper. 

Show  the  pupils  two  designs  that  are  similar  to  the  one 
in  the  book,  but  not  exactly  like  it.  One  might  be  of  col- 
ored objects;  the  other,  an  unfinished  picture  of  a basket 
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or  a box.  Show  the  children  how  to  fill  in  the  second  design 
with  the  objects  in  the  first  design,  coloring  each  object  as 
it  is  colored  in  the  first  design.  Then  instruct  the  pupils 
to  color  the  flowers  in  the  basket  in  the  book. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Stories  to  enjoy  After  page  26  read  to  the  pupils  the  story  of  ''Little 

Red  Riding  Hood.” 

2.  After  page  27  have  the  pupils  dramatize  the  story  of 
"Little  Red  Riding  Hood.” 

3.  Guide  the  children  in  making  a series  of  pictures 
which  tell  the  story  of  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood.” 

a.  After  page  28  draw  a picture  of  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  walking  through  the  woods. 

b.  After  page  29  draw  a picture  of  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  meeting  the  wolf. 

c.  After  page  30  draw  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  as  she 
looks  at  the  wolf  in  bed  impersonating  Grandmother. 

4.  Add  the  milkman  to  the  "Community-Helpers” 
chart. 


2.  This  old  man,  he  played  two, 


He  played  nick  - nack  on  my  drum;  Nick-nack,  pad- dy-whack. 
He  played  nick  - nack  on  my  shoe;  Nick  - nack,  pad  - dy-whack. 


give  a dog  a bone, 
give  a dog  a bone. 


This  old  man  came 
This  old  man  came 
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roll  - ing  home ! 
roll  - ing  home! 


OBJECTIVES 


Building 

concepts 


Practicing 

enuhciation 


To  further  the  objectives,  stated  in  the  first  lesson,  for 
all  "Sing,  Then  Do”  exercises;  to  teach  the  rhythmic  ac- 
tion of  beating  a drum  and  rolling;  to  give  practice  in 
enunciating  voiced  th,  n,  k,  m,  ng,  t,  short  a,  and  oo  as 
they  occur  in  words;  to  perceive  the  rhyming  similarities 
in  bone,  home',  two,  shoe. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Build  up  the  concepts  of  one  and  two  by  playing  the  fol- 
lowing games: 

Have  two  of  each  of  the  following  articles  in  jumbled  order 
on  a table:  pencil,  book,  box  of  crayons,  scissors,  ball,  block, 
paint  brush,  pad.  Ask  some  pupil  to  choose  one  article  or  two 
articles  of  the  same  kind,  to  place  his  choice  on  a second  table, 
and  to  tell  how  many  he  has  taken  by  saying,  "This  is  one 
book”  or  "Here  are  two  books.”  If  he  is  successful,  he  may  in- 
vite someone  else  to  take  a turn.  At  the  end  of  the  game,  have 
the  pupils  count  together  all  the  objects  on  the  table. 

Let  the  children  play  a version  of  the  game  "Follow  the 
Leader”  in  which  they  clap  once  or  clap  twice.  Tell  the 
children  to  clap  as  many  times  as  you  say  the  number  and 
to  perform  the  other  action  called  for.  For  example,  say, 
clap  once  hands  overhead”  or  "'Two',  clap  twice 
bending.” 

Ask  the  children  to  listen  while  you  sing  a funny  song. 

1.  Sing  the  song,  accenting  the  strong  beats. 

2.  Elicit  the  rhyming  words  two,  shoe. 

3.  Repeat  the  song,  stopping  before  two  and  shoe  for  the 
pupils  to  supply  the  words. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Making  the  Sound.  The  teacher  and  volunteers  sing. 
Practice  the  enunciation  of  voiced  fh  in  this;  n at  the  be- 
ginning of  nick-nack;  n at  the  end  of  man,  one,  bone;  k at 
the  end  of  nick-nack;  ng  at  the  end  of  rolling;  a in  man, 
nack,  paddy-whack;  t at  the  beginning  of  two;  m at  the 
end  of  drum,  home;  the  oo  sound  in  two,  shoe. 
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Singing  with 
the  book 


Discussion 


Picture  Interpretation.  Supervise  finding  page  31  in  the 
books.  Direct  the  picture  study  as  follows: 

Picture  1.  "Whom  do  you  see  in  the  first  picture?  Is 
he  old  or  young?  What  makes  you  think  that  he  is  old? 
What  is  the  old  man  doing?  How  many  sticks  is  he  using? 
Is  he  happy  or  sad?  Does  he  look  as  if  he  were  playing 
lively  or  quiet  music?” 

Picture  2.  "What  is  the  old  man  giving  the  little  dog? 
Why  is  the  little  dog  sitting  up?  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
little  dog  beg  for  something?” 

Picture  3.  "How  many  sticks  is  the  old  man  using  in 
the  third  picture?  What  is  he  playing  on  this  time?  Is 
he  playing  lively  or  quiet  music?” 

Picture  4.  "What  is  the  old  man  doing  in  the  last  pic- 
ture? Why  did  he  get  inside  a barrel?  What  word  rhymes 
with  twoT' 

All  pupils  sing  the  song  in  unison  as  they  look  at  each 
picture. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Several  pupils  sing  while  two  others  pantomime  the 
song.  One  child  may  be  the  old  man,  one  may  be  the  dog. 
The  "old  man”  will  offer  the  "dog”  a bone  when  "give  a 
dog  a bone”  is  sung.  The  "old  man”  rolls  on  the  floor 
when  "This  old  man  came  rolling  home”  is  sung. 

2.  Work  with  two  alternating  groups.  While  one  group 
sings,  the  other  may  beat  "drums”  in  time  to  the  rhythm. 
The  groups  then  exchange  activities. 

Note.  This  rapping  out  of  the  beat  is  excellent  readiness  for  choral 
reading. 

3.  Each  group  in  turn  should  sing  and  beat  the  drum 
simultaneously  as  two  children  pantomime. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Discuss  the  proper  use  of  noise-making  toys,  such  as 
a drum  and  a toy  whistle. 

2.  Add  the  fireman  to  the  "Community-Helpers”  chart. 
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Poetry  to  enjoy 


Auditory 

practice 


Page  32 


Building 

concepts 


Beginning  an 
"Animal”  chart 


3.  For  additional  verses  to  this  story  see  p.  44  of  The 
First  Grade  Book  of  Our  Singing  World  Series. 

4.  Give  further  drill  on  other  words  that  rhyme  with 
two  and  shoe  by  such  questions  as  "What  color  has  a name 
that  sounds  like  shoe  [blue]?  What  is  the  name  of  a place 
where  animals  live  [zoo]?  What  do  you  say  when  you  wish 
to  frighten  someone  [boo]?  What  does  a cow  say  [moo]? 
What  does  a pigeon  say  [coo]?" 


[AUDITORY  PERCEP- 

Which  Rhyme? 

OBJECTIVES 

To  give  practice  in  discriminating  between  words  that 
rhyme  and  words  that  do  not  rhyme  when  there  are  two 
word  pictures  in  a box;  to  develop  auditory  recognition 
of  the  rhyming  similarities  bat,  cat;  mitten,  kitten;  chick, 
stick;  hen,  pen;  ball,  wall;  to  clarify,  further,  concepts 
about  animals  and  pets. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Discuss  the  difference  between  animals  which  are  pets 
and  those  which  are  not.  After  identifying  the  animals  in 
the  pictures,  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  which  animals  may  be 
pets.  It  may  be  necessary  to  give  information  which  will 
help  some  children  to  identify  the  camel. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Follow  the  plan  given  for  teaching  pages  24  and  25. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Begin  a chart  of  animals  at  the  zoo.  This  may  be 
illustrated  with  cutout  pictures  of  a bear,  a camel,  a lion, 
or  of  whatever  animals  the  pupils  suggest. 

2.  Have  the  children  draw  pictures  of  the  woodsmen 
catching  the  wolf  that  ran  after  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
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Drawing 


Page  33 


OBJECTIVES 


Which  Rhyme? 


[AUDITORY  PERCEPTION 
AND  CONCEPT  BUILDING 


Building  the 
concept  of 
"belong  together” 


Creative 

drawing 


Making  a chart 


Story  to  enjoy 


To  give  practice  in  discriminating  between  words  that 
rhyme  and  words  that  do  not  rhyme  when  there  are  two 
pictures  in  a box;  to  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the 
rhyming  words  Tain,  train-,  bell,  well’,  cane,  plane’,  rake, 
snake’,  chairs,  stairs;  to  develop  concepts  of  things  that 
belong  together. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Develop  the  concept  of  beloni  together  in  this  manner: 
"When  you  eat  bread,  you  like  to  have  butter.  So  we  say 
bread  and  butter  belong  together.  Salt  and  pepper  belong 
together.  A knife  and  . . . belong  together.  Find  them  on 
the  page.”  Have  the  pupils  identify  cup  and  saucer,  hat 
and  coat,  in  the  same  way. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Follow  the  plan  given  for  teaching  pages  24  and  25. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Draw  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  walking  home  safely 
through  the  woods. 

2.  Choose  one  each  of  the  series  of  five  illustrations  of 
"Little  Red  Riding  Hood.”  Invite  someone  to  shuffle 
the  five  illustrations  of  this  story,  to  place  them  out  of 
order  on  the  blackboard  ledge,  and  then  to  choose  some- 
one to  arrange  them  in  proper  sequence. 

3.  Add  the  train  conductor  to  "Community-Helpers” 
chart.  From  time  to  time  add  other  helpers  as  the  occa- 
sion to  talk  about  them  arises. 

4.  Read  to  the  children  the  story  Let's  Play  Train  and 
Let's  Play  Fireman,  both  by  Ruth  E.  Newton  (Whitman). 
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Pages 
34  and  35 


Making  an  X 


Illustrating 
animal  and 
toy  charts 


Page  36 


See  Likenesses 


[FORM 


OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  visual  perception  of  similarities  in  configura- 
tion; to  improve  the  ability  to  follow  directions. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

On  the  blackboard  draw  four  rows  of  three  objects  in  a 
row,  two  alike  and  one  different.  These  should  be  similar 
to  but  not  exactly  like  the  objects  pictured  on  page  34. 
Show  the  pupils  how  to  make  an  X.  Let  each  pupil  in 
turn  make  an  X on  the  blackboard  anywhere.  Direct  the 
pupils  to  look  at  the  objects  from  left  to  right  in  the  first 
row  and  to  put  an  X on  each  of  the  two  objects  which 
are  alike. 

Supervise  marking  the  next  three  rows  in  the  same 
manner. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Supervise  finding  page  34  in  the  book.  Direct  the  pupils 
to  put  an  X on  each  of  the  two  objects  which  are  alike  in 
the  first  row,  then  to  mark  the  next  rows  in  the  same  way. 
Allow  the  pupils  to  proceed  independently  with  page  35. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  (Page  34.)  Provide  old  magazines  from  which  the 
children  may  cut  out  pictures  of  animals  for  the  animal 
chart. 

2.  (Page  35.)  Provide  old  magazines  from  which  the 
children  may  cut  out  pictures  of  toys  for  a toy  chart. 


Tell  the  Story  [LANGUAGE  GROWTH 

OBJECTIVES 

To  improve  the  ability  to  express  ideas;  to  develop  the 
ability  to  draw  logical  conclusions  based  on  an  interpre- 
tation of  a picture  sequence. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 


Interpreting 

pictures 


Coloring  the 
best  ending  to 
the  story 


"Do  you  think  it  would  be  fun  to  choose  a present  that 
you  would  like  to  receive  from  your  father  or  mother?” 
Let  each  pupil  state  his  choice.  Discuss  the  size  and  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  package  in  which  the  chosen  present 
would  arrive. 

From  eight  squares  of  colored  paper  placed  along  the 
blackboard  ledge,  each  child  may  choose  the  color  of  the 
paper  in  which  he  would  like  to  have  the  present  wrapped. 
Encourage  the  pupil  to  name  the  color,  saying  something 
like  this:  "I  should  like  to  have  my  present  wrapped  in 
(blue)  paper.” 

GUIDED  DEVELDPMENT 

Supervise  finding  page  36.  Guide  the  story,  picture  by 
picture,  in  this  manner: 

Picture  1.  "What  are  the  children  doing?  Where  are 
they  playing?  Who  wants  to  play,  too?” 

Picture  2.  "Do  you  think  they  are  glad  to  see  someone? 
Who  is  it  [Father]?” 

Picture  3.  "What  do  you  think  they  are  saying  to 
Father?  Do  you  see  anything  in  Father’s  pockets?” 

Picture  4.  "How  do  you  think  they  feel  now?  But  there 
is  a surprise  in  each  package.  Don’t  tell  what  you  think 
it  is.  Keep  it  a secret.” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"You  may  each  color  the  picture  that  tells  what  was  in 
the  surprise  packages.  Look  at  the  first  picture  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page.  Where  is  it?  Everyone  put  his  finger  on 
it.  Look  at  the  last  picture  on  the  page.  Put  your  finger 
on  that.  Now  take  out  your  crayons.  Look  at  the  pic- 
tures again.  What  was  the  present  for  the  boy?  for  the 
girl?  In  each  picture  you  may  color  the  one  part  that 
shows  what  the  presents  were.  Keep  it  a surprise  for  me.” 

After  the  coloring  exercise  discuss  the  pupils’  choices 
and  the  coloring. 
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RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


Choosing  a title 
Dramatizing 


Making  a 
"Vegetable”  chart 

Beginning  a 
store  activity 


Pages 

37-41 


Page  37 


Building 

concepts 


1.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  offer  a title  for  the  story. 

2.  Dramatize  the  story,  emphasizing  gratitude:  "Thank 
you,  Father,  for  my  lovely  . . or  "That  is  just  what  I 
wanted." 

3.  Provide  old  magazines  from  which  children  may  cut 
out  pictures  of  vegetables  for  a vegetable  chart. 

4.  Lead  the  pupils  to  decide  to  have  a vegetable-and- 
fruit  store.  Let  each  one  bring  one  or  two  vegetables  or 
fruits  to  school. 


Classification 


OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  the  ability  to  make  simple  associations  or 
classifications;  to  improve  the  background  of  general  in- 
formation. 

Choose  the  Homes 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

"When  you  came  to  school,  you  passed  many  kinds  of 
homes.  What  kinds  of  houses  did  you  see?”  Enumerate 
the  responses:  apartments,  one-family  houses,  two-family 
houses,  garden  apartments  (with  downstairs  and  upstairs), 
hotel,  boardinghouse.  "These  are  all  places  where  people 
live.  Did  you  ever  think  about  animals’  homes?  Do  ani- 
mals live  in  different  kinds  of  houses?  Tell  me  v/hat  kind 
of  house  for  its  very  own  each  of  these  animals  has,  will 
you?"  List  on  the  blackboard,  as  they  are  named,  dog 
(doghouse),  bird  (nest),  cow  (barn),  pig  (pigpen),  chicken 
(chicken  coop),  rabbit  (hole  in  ground  under  a tree),  horse 
(stable).  "Who  can  think  of  a boardinghouse  for  dogs 
[kennels]?” 

Draw  a house  on  the  blackboard  and  say,  "Look  at  the 
house  I have  drawn  on  the  blackboard."  Call  on  a pupil. 
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’’Draw  a line  over  it,  please.”  Repeat  the  exercise  with 
drawings  of  a nest,  a doghouse,  etc. 


Drawing  a line 
over 


Making  a "Fruit” 
chart 


Page  38 


GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Supervise  finding  page  37.  Guide  the  picture  study  in 
the  first  row  as  follows:  "Look  at  the  picture  in  the  first 
box.  What  is  it  a picture  of?  In  the  same  row  find  the 
home  that  belongs  with  the  picture.  Pretend  to  draw  a line 
over  the  picture  of  the  home.  Be  sure  to  begin  at  the  left 
and  move  your  finger  to  the  right  as  you  pretend  to  draw 
the  line  over  the  picture.” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Mark  the  pictures  in  rows  two,  three,  and  the  last  row  in 
the  same  manner.  Look  at  the  picture  in  the  first  box.  In  the 
same  row  find  the  home  that  belongs  with  the  first  picture. 
Draw  a line  over  the  picture  of  the  home.”  Let  the  pupils 
proceed  independently  by  rows  until  the  page  is  finished. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Encourage  each  child  to  draw  any  home:  his  home, 
the  farmer’s  home,  a city  home,  etc.  Then  have  him  tell 
about  his  drawing. 

2.  Provide  old  magazines  so  that  children  may  be  able 
to  find  and  to  cut  out  pictures  of  fruits  for  a fruit  chart. 


Choose  the  Animals 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

"Here  is  our  animal  chart.  Each  one  in  turn  may  tell 
one  thing  about  one  of  the  animals.  Do  not  choose  the 
same  animal  twice.”  Encourage  discussion. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Supervise  finding  page  38.  Have  the  pupils  identify 
each  animal  on  the  page. 
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Making  an  X 
over 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

’’Look  at  the  animal  in  the  first  box.  Looking  from  left 
to  right,  find  the  thing  that  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in 
the  first  box.  Make  an  X over  each  of  the  two  things  in 
the  row  that  are  of  the  same  kind.  What  did  you  mark? 
Yes,  the  cat  and  the  dog.  They  are  the  same  kind  of  thing. 
They  are  both  animals.  Mark  in  the  same  way  rows  2,  3, 
and  the  last  row.” 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Add  to  the  animal  chart. 

Page  39 

Choose  the  Toy 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Let  each  pupil  choose  a toy  from  the  toy  chart  to  tell 
about. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Supervise  finding  page  39. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Look  at  the  toy  in  the  first  box.  Proceeding  from  left 
to  right,  find  something  that  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
in  the  first  box.  Make  an  X over  each  of  the  two  things 
in  the  row  that  are  of  the  same  kind.  Mark  in  the  same 
way  rows  2,  3,  and  the  last  row.” 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Add  to  the  toy  chart. 

Page  40 

Choose  the  Vegetables 

R 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Let  each  pupil  in  turn  choose  one  vegetable  from  the 
vegetable  chart  to  talk  about. 
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GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Supervise  finding  page  40. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

’'Look  at  the  vegetable  in  the  first  box.  Proceeding 
from  left  to  right,  find  the  thing  that  is  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  in  the  first  box.  Make  an  X over  each  of  the  two 
things  in  the  row  that  are  of  the  same  kind.  Mark  in  the 
same  way  rows  2,  3,  and  the  last  row.” 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Add  to  the  vegetable  chart. 


Psge  41  Choose  the  Fruits 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Follow  the  plan  given  for  page  40,  substituting /rwf/  for 
vegetable. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Add  to  the  fruit  chart. 

Page  42  Sing,  Then  Do 

DEEDLE,  DEEDLE,  DUMPLING 
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Building 

concepts 


Practicing 

enunciation 


OBJECTIVES 

To  further  the  objectives,  stated  in  the  first  lesson,  for 
all  "Sing,  Then  Do”  exercises;  to  teach  the  rhythmic  ac- 
tion of  walking  upstairs;  to  give  practice  in  enunciating 
the  consonant  sounds  d,  /,  p,  ng,  n,  voiced  th,  and  sh,  and 
the  vowel  sound  short  o as  in  on;  to  perceive  the  rhyming 
similarities  in  John  and  on. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Ask,  "What  do  you  do  when  you  go  to  bed?”  Discuss 
the  implications  for  health  of  proper  bedtime  habits  and 
sleep. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  boy  who  went  to  bed 
dressed?  I will  sing  the  song  while  you  listen  for  the  words 
that  rhyme.” 

1.  Sing  the  song,  accenting  the  strong  beats. 

2.  Elicit  the  rhyming  words  on  and  John. 

3.  Repeat  the  song,  stopping  before  on  and  John  for  the 
pupils  to  supply  the  words. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Making  the  Sound.  The  teacher  and  volunteers  sing. 
Practice  the  enunciation  of  d in  deedle,  bed;  I in  deedle, 
dumpling;  p in  dumpling;  ng  in  dumpling;  n in  son,  John, 
on;  short  sound  of  o in  on,  John;  ou  in  trousers;  voiced 
th  in  with,  other;  sh  in  shoe. 

Picture  Interpretation.  Supervise  finding  page  42. 
Challenge  the  pupils  to  "read”  the  picture-story  inde- 
pendently and  supply  the  interpretation.  "Why  do  you 
think  John  went  to  bed  without  undressing  properly? 
Tell  me  what  you  think  he  did  to  make  him  so  tired.” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Work  with  two  groups:  while  one  group  sings,  the 
other  group  listens.  One  of  the  first  group  may  be  chosen 
to  pantomime  as  children  sing.  Put  two  or  three  chairs 
together  to  represent  a bed.  As  the  first  line  is  sung,  the 
pupil  walks  in  time  with  the  rhythm,  as  if  he  were  going 
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Page  44 


Upstairs.  As  the  last  three  lines  are  sung,  he  shows  John 
taking  off  one  shoe  and  going  to  bed. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Recall  the  various  nursery  rhymes  and  action  games 
that  the  pupils  have  enjoyed.  Let  each  group  choose  one 
rhyme  or  game  to  play  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rest  of 
the  class  or  a visitor. 


OBJECTIVES 


Which  Rhyme? 


[AUDITORY  PERCEPTION 
AND  CONCEPT  BUILDING 


To  give  practice  in  recognizing  two  rhyming  words 
when  there  are  three  word  pictures  in  a row,  two  of  which 
rhyme  and  one  of  which  does  not  rhyme;  to  develop  au- 
ditory recognition  of  the  rhyming  similarities  in  red,  bed; 
coat,  boat;  sand,  hand;  man,  can;  to  develop  concepts  of 
things  that  belong  together. 


INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Have  the  pupils  identify  all  the  objects  on  the  page; 
then  ask  if  any  of  these  things  belong  together.  ''What 
goes  with  a dog  [puppy]?  What  goes  with  a hen  [chick]?” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Supervise  finding  page  43. 

1.  Have  the  pupils  name  each  picture  in  the  first  row. 

2.  Find  and  name  the  two  pictures  the  names  of  which 
rhyme. 

3.  Draw  a line  under  each  of  the  two  pictures  having 
names  that  rhyme.  Allow  the  pupils  to  finish  the  page 
independently. 


Sing,  Then  Do 

OBJECTIVES 

To  further  the  objectives  for  all  "Sing,  Then  Do”  exer- 
cises; to  give  practice  in  the  rhythmic  action  of  marching; 
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TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMPING 


Anonymous 


Susan  Castle 


Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  - ing,  tramp  - ing. 


[Nr- 

K . . 1 

J 



Stamp,  stamp,  stamp  - ing,  stamp  - ing.  Up  the  high  road, 


j^-i  J J'  j j' 


down  the  low.  Tramp  - ing,  stamp  - ing,  here  we  go. 


to  give  practice  in  enunciating  the  consonants  p and  ng, 
and  the  vowels  short  a and  long  o as  they  occur  in  words ; 
to  perceive  the  rhyming  similarities  in  low  and  go. 


INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Building  Play  "Simon  Says,  Thumbs  Up’ ; Simon  Says,  Thumbs 

concepts  Down,’  ’’  to  further  the  concepts  of  up  and  down. 

Build  up  the  concepts  of  high  and  low  by  asking  the 
pupils  to  find  something  up  high  in  the  room  and  some- 
thing down  low. 

1.  Sing  the  song,  accenting  the  strong  beats. 

2.  Elicit  the  rhyming  words. 

3.  Sing  the  song,  stopping  for  the  pupils  to  supply  the 
rhyming  words. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Practicing  Making  the  Sound.  The  teacher  and  volunteers  sing, 

enunciation  Emphasize  the  proper  enunciation  of  p in  tramp]  short  o 
sound  in  tramp,  tramping,  stamp,  stamping]  ng  in  tramping, 
stamping]  the  long  o sound  in  road,  low,  go. 

Picture  Interpretation.  Supervise  finding  page  44. 
Guide  the  picture  study  as  follows: 
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Picture  i.  "How  many  children  do  you  see  in  the  first 
picture?  How  many  boys  are  there?  How  many  girls? 
What  are  they  doing  [tramping]?  Who  is  first?  Who  is 
in  the  middle?  Who  is  last?  Are  they  all  the  same  size? 
Which  one  is  smallest?  middle-sized?  biggest?” 

Picture  2.  "Do  what  they  are  doing  in  the  picture.” 
Call  on  a pupil.  "Is  the  ground  level  or  hilly?” 

Picture  3.  "WTiich  one  is  going  uphill?  Which  ones  are 
going  downhill?” 

Picture  4.  "In  the  last  picture  what  is  the  first  one 
doing?  the  middle  one?  the  last  one?” 

All  the  pupils  sing,  following  the  picture  sequence  in 
the  book. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Follow  the  procedure  given  for  all  other  "Sing,  Then 
Do”  exercises. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Sing  and  pantomime  "Jack  and  Jill.”  For  words  and 
music  see  The  First  Grade  Book,  p.  82,  in  Our  Singing 
World  Series  (Ginn  and  Company). 

2.  Let  the  children  illustrate  the  song. 

-.1  j , r lORIENTATION  AND 

Kight  and  Lett  directional  terms 

OBJECTIVES 

To  improve  the  ability  to  follow  directions;  to  develop 
the  concepts  of  the  terms  under,  over,  on,  right,  left,  middle. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Supervise  finding  page  45;  then  say:  "Today  you  will 
do  things  with  your  book.  Listen  carefully  and  try  to  do 
just  what  I tell  you  to  do.  Have  your  crayons  ready.” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Picture  1.  "Look  at  the  first  picture  on  the  page.  Put 
your  finger  on  the  dog  to  the  right.”  Check.  "Put  your 
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finger  on  the  dog  to  the  left.”  Check.  "Draw  a red  line 
under  the  dog  to  the  right.  Draw  a blue  line  under  the  dog 
to  the  left.” 

Picture  2.  "Look  at  the  second  picture,  nearer  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page.  Put  your  finger  on  the  kitten  to  the 
right.”  Check.  "Put  your  finger  on  the  kitten  to  the  left.” 
Check.  "Draw  a yellow  line  over  the  kitten  to  the  right. 
Draw  an  orange  line  over  the  kitten  to  the  left.” 

Picture  3.  "Look  at  the  third  picture,  below  the  second 
one.  Put  your  finger  on  the  girl’s  right  hand.”  Check. 
"Put  your  finger  on  the  girl’s  left  hand.”  Check.  "Draw 
a red  X on  the  hand  to  the  right.  Draw  a violet  X on  the 
hand  to  the  left.” 

Picture  4.  "Look  at  the  last  picture  on  the  page.  Put 
your  finger  on  the  house  in  the  middle.”  Check.  "Put 
your  finger  on  the  puppy  to  the  right.”  Check.  "Put  your 
finger  on  the  puppy  to  the  left.”  Check.  "Make  a green  X 
on  the  house  in  the  middle.  Draw  a red  line  under  the 
puppy  to  the  right.  Draw  a blue  line  over  the  puppy  to 
the  left.” 


Pages  Right-Left,  Up-Down 

46  and  47 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Look  at  the  picture  in  the  first  box.  The  right  hand 
is  up.  Look  at  each  of  the  other  pictures  in  the  first  row. 
Find  another  picture  of  a person  with  his  or  her  right  hand 
up.  Draw  a line  over  each  of  the  two  pictures  of  a person 
with  his  right  hand  up.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with 
rows  2,  3,  and  4 and  with  the  rows  on  page  47.” 


Games  for 
teaching  left 
and  right 


RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Teach  the  song  and  game  "Now  We  Dance  Looby- 
Loo.”  Seepage  81  of  this  Manual  for  directions  for  play- 
ing this  game. 

2.  Give  such  additional  practice  in  using  directional  ac- 
tivities as  is  needed  by  individual  pupils. 
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Page  48 


Sing,  Then  Do 


BAA,  BAA,  BLACK  SHEEP 


OBJECTIVES 

To  increase  the  auditory  perception  of  rhyming  words; 
to  improve  enunciation;  to  pantomime  a simple  story. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Making  the  Sound.  1.  The  teacher  sings  the  song, 
marking  the  strong  beats. 

2.  The  teacher  and  volunteers  sing. 

3.  Practice  the  enunciation  of  b in  baa,  bags,  boy,  I in 
wool,  full,  little,  lives,  lane",  voiceless  th  in  three;  n in  any, 
one,  land;  short  sound  of  a in  black,  have,  master,  bags. 

Picture  Interpretation.  Supervise  finding  page  48. 

1.  Direct  the  pupils  to  "read”  the  picture-story,  pre- 
paring to  retell  what  is  happening  in  their  own  words. 

2.  Have  several  pupils  retell  the  story,  using  the  pic- 
tures as  a guide. 
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DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Discuss  and  pantomime  the  actions  of  the  black 
sheep  and  the  child. 

2.  Work  with  two  groups.  Direct  one  group  to  sing  the 
question,  the  other  to  sing  the  answer.  Have  the  groups 
exchange  activities. 

3.  As  the  groups  sing,  two  children  may  be  chosen  to 
pantomime. 

4.  Two  children  may  pantomime  the  song  as  the  rest 
of  the  class  watches. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  talk  about  different  kinds  of 
weather — hot,  cold,  rainy,  sunny,  windy,  cloudy,  snowy. 

2.  Talk  about  sheep  and  why  the  little  boy  in  the  rhyme 
might  be  asking  for  wool.  Emphasize  the  uses  of  wool  for 
warmth. 


OBJECTIVES 


Which  Rhyme? 


[AUDITORY  PERCEPTION 
AND  CONCEPT  BUILDING 


To  develop  auditory  perception  of  the  rhyming  words  top, 
mop]  frog,  log)  block,  clock’,  cot,  pot’,  to  increase  concepts 
of  things  that  belong  together:  doll,  doll  carriage’,  bat,  ball. 


PROCEDURE 

Follow  the  plan  given  for  page  43. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Allow  the  pupils  to  choose  any  of  the  rhyming  games 
which  they  like  and  to  play  them. 


See  Likenesses 


[LETTERS  AND  WORDS 


OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  visual  discrimination  for  letters  and  words 
of  similar  configuration;  to  improve  the  ability  to  follow 
directions  for  matching  likenesses. 
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Pages 

52-55 

Matching  word 
similarities 


Print  each  of  the  following  letters  twice  on  paper 
9 X 12  inches:  n,  m,  u,  p,  q,  w,  b,  d.  Arrange  the  letters, 
four  at  a time,  on  the  chalk  ledge  in  an  order  similar  to 
that  pictured  on  pages  50  and  51.  There  must  be  two 
examples  of  each  letter.  Ask  each  pupil  to  look  at  the  first 
letter.  Ask  one  pupil  to  take  the  first  in  his  hand,  and, 
proceeding  from  left  to  right,  find  a letter  which  matches 
the  one  in  his  hand.  Ask  him  to  take  the  letter  which 
matches  the  one  he  has.  Have  the  other  pupils  follow  the 
same  procedure. 

[LETTERS 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Supervise  finding  page  50  and  give  out  markers.  Have 
each  pupil  place  his  marker  under  the  first  row.  Then  have 
him  place  his  left  finger  under  the  letter  in  the  first  box 
and  his  right  finger  under  the  letter  that  is  the  same  as 
the  letter  in  the  first  box.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  other  rows. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

For  independent  work  direct  the  pupils  to  draw  a line 
under  the  letter  in  the  first  box,  then  to  find  a letter  like 
it  in  the  same  row  and  draw  a line  under  it. 

[WORDS 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Supervise  finding  page  52.  "Look  at  the  label  under  the 
picture  in  the  first  box.  Pretend  to  draw  a line  under  it 
with  your  finger.  Then  pretend  to  draw  a line  under  the 
label  that  matches  the  first  label.  You  will  then  have  pre- 
tended to  draw  a line  under  each  of  the  two  words  that  are 
alike  in  the  same  row.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  until 
you  have  finished  the  page.” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Look  at  the  label  under  the  first  picture  in  the  first  row. 
Draw  a line  under  it  [moving  from  left  to  right].  Draw 
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a line  under  the  label  that  matches  the  first  label.  Then 
draw  the  picture.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner,  by  rows, 
until  you  have  finished  the  page.” 

Check  the  children’s  work  on  page  52.  Let  those  who 
can  proceed  independently  with  pages  53,  54,  and  55. 
For  those  who  need  further  help,  repeat  the  procedure 
used  for  page  52. 


Tell  the  Story 


[LANGUAGE  GROWTH 


OBJECTIVES 

To  improve  the  ability  to  interpret  pictures  and  to 
identify  the  correct  and  logical  conclusion  to  a picture- 
sequence  story. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

(1)  "Read”  the  story  in  the  first  four  pictures.  Then 
(2)  .tell  the  story  in  the  first  four  pictures,  (a)  picture  by 
picture;  (b)  the  whole  story,  from  beginning  to  end. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

For  independent  work  let  the  pupils  choose  the  correct 
ending  to  the  story.  Direct  them  to  color  the  correct 
ending. 

Discuss  the  choices  and  the  reason  for  the  best  choice: 
Page  56.  Puppy  retrieves  the  ball. 

Page  57.  They  are  looking  for  the  doll,  which  puppy 
finds  in  the  swing. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Discuss  the  proper  way  to  train  a puppy  to  retrieve 
articles. 

2.  Encourage  pupils  to  tell  ways  in  which  this  dog  shows 
special  intelligence  in  playing  and  working  with  the  boy 
and  girl. 

3.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  about  clever  things  they 
have  seen  puppies  do. 
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See  Likenesses  [COLOR  WORDS 

OBJECTIVES 

See  the  objectives  for  pages  34  and  35. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Look  at  the  first  color  word  in  the  first  box.  Match 
the  word  and  then  color  the  airplane.” 


See  Differences 


[VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION 


OBJECTIVES 


To  develop  visual  discrimination  of  differences  in  form; 
to  develop  the  meaning  of  different)  to  improve  the  ability 
to  follow  directions. 


INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

On  a table  place  two  rulers,  two  pencils,  two  pens,  two 
paper  punches,  two  blotters,  two  books.  Hold  up  two 
articles,  such  as  two  rulers  or  two  pencils,  and  ask  a child, 
"Are  they  alike  or  different?”  The  child  may  answer, 
"They  are  alike  Then  hold  up  one  paper  punch  and  one 
pen  or  one  blotter  and  one  pen,  and  elicit  the  response 
"They  are  different.” 

Each  child  in  turn  may  pick  up  two  things  and  ask  an- 
other, "Mary,  are  they  alike  or  different?” 

The  teacher  picks  up  three  articles,  two  alike  and  one 
different.  She  may  then  call  on  each  pupil  in  turn,  thus: 
"John,  you  may  come  and  take  the  one  that  is  different.” 
She  should  change  the  articles  each  time. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Supervise  finding  page  60.  "Look  at  the  first  row  of 
three  pictures.  Follow  across  the  row  with  your  finger. 
Find  one  picture  that  is  different.  Pretend  to  make  a 
cross  on  it.” 
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DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

For  independent  work  direct  the  pupils  to  make  an  X 
on  the  picture  that  is  different  in  each  row. 

In  this  exercise  there  are  two  pictures  in  each  box;  the 
pupil  is  to  tell  whether  the  two  pictures  are  alike  or  dif- 
ferent. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  make  an  X on  each  box  in  which 
the  pictures  are  not  alike,  but  different.  Allow  them  to 
proceed  independently. 


[AUDITORY  PERCEPTION 
and  ENUNCIATION  OF  THE 

n6Qr  ond  ooy  beginning  sound  m 

Plan  for  pages  62,  66,  70,  74,  78,  81,  88,  89. 

OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  the  auditory  perception  of  consonant  sounds 
at  the  beginning  of  words;  to  increase  general  information; 
to -develop  social  attitudes  by  providing  an  opportunity  for 
participation  in  a group  activity. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Build  readiness  for  the  exercise  by  playing  a game  or 
initiating  an  activity  which  will  clarify  the  term  sound 
alike.  For  example: 

1.  The  Riddle  Game.  The  teacher  may  develop  the 
particular  concept  by  saying:  'T  am  thinking  of  a word 
that  begins  like  the  word  man.  It  is  the  name  of  a tiny 
animal  that  squeaks  [mouse].”  The  word  may  be  the  name 
of  a fruit,  a vegetable,  a child,  or  any  article  familiar  to  a 
child. 

2.  The  Picture  Game.  Stimulate  interest  in  the  activity 
by  showing  pictures  of  words  that  begin  with  the  same 
consonant  sound,  m.  Hold  up  a picture  of  a man.  Have 
the  word  man  pronounced.  Show  pictures  of  several  other 
objects  whose  names  begin  with  m and  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  words  begin  with  the  same  sound:  man, 
mouse,  moon,  money,  etc. 
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GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Supervise  finding  page  62.  Have  the  objects  in  each 
picture  identified  and  named.  Explain  that  the  mother 
horse  in  picture  3 is  called  a mare. 

Then  say,  "Do  the  names  of  the  pictures  in  the  first 
box  \moon,  monkey']  begin  with  the  same  sound?”  Discuss 
the  similarity,  have  each  child  feel  the  motion  of  his  lips 
in  saying  the  words,  and  make  sure  that  he  hears  the  dis- 
tinctive sound. 

Repeat  the  question  for  picture  2 {mouse,  mittens). 

After  picture  3 emphasize  the  difference  between  the 
sound  of  c in  colt  and  that  of  m in  mare. 

Repeat  the  question  for  picture  4.  The  names  of  the 
pictures  are  milk,  milkman;  or  milk  and  man. 


DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Direct  the  children  to  take  their  pencils  and  mark  the 
boxes  in  which  the  words  begin  with  the  same  sound. 
Leave  unmarked  the  box  in  which  the  words  begin  with 
different  sounds. 

Check  the  pupils’  work  immediately. 


RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Play  the  "Calling”  game  for  developing  auditory  per- 
ception, using  the  book,  p.  62.  Direct  one  child  to  find 
a picture  whose  name  begins  like  me,  to  point  to  it,  and  to 
tell  what  it  is  a picture  of  (moon).  That  child  may  ask 
another  pupil  to  find  a picture  the  name  of  which  begins 
like  moon.  The  second  child  points  to  such  a picture  (for 
example,  of  a mouse  or  a monkey),  and  then  asks  a class- 
mate to  find  another  picture  whose  name  begins  like  mouse 
(or  monkey).  And  so  on. 

2.  Choral  speaking  for  additional  practice  on  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  initial  consonant  m may  be  found  on  the 
next  page. 
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Page  63 


[CHORAL  SPEAKING 


Page  63 


Say  and  Play 

Pattern  for  pages  63,  67,  71,  75,  82. 

OBJECTIVES  FOR  ALL  CHORAL-SPEAKING  EXERCISES 

To  teach  how  to  convey  meaning  by  varying  the  use  of 
the  voice;  to  develop  the  ability  to  enunciate  clearly  and 
to  control  speech  for  appropriate  oral  expression  in  natural 
situations;  to  improve  the  ability  to  impersonate  or  pan- 
tomime; to  build  a foundation  for  poetry  appreciation; 
to  increase  the  ability  to  feel  rhythm  and  to  perceive 
rhyming  words;  to  increase  memory  span;  to  develop 
desirable  social  attitudes  by  providing  an  opportunity  for 
participation  in  a group  activity;  to  assist  personality 
development. 

Note.  All  choral-speaking  exercises  should  be  periods  of  relaxation 
and  enjoyment. 

WHO’S  THAT  RINGING? 

Choral  Speaking.  Practice  on  initial  consonant  m. 
Solo:  (1)  Who’s  that  ringing  at  the  front-door  bell? 

Chorus:  (2)  Miaow!  Miaow!  Miaow!  {Demanding) 
Solo:  (3)  I’m  a little  pussy  cat,  and  I’m  not  very  well. 

Chorus:  (4)  Miaow!  Miaow!  Miaow!  {Coaxing) 

Solo  : (5)  Then  put  your  nose  in  this  bowl  of  mutton  fat. 

Chorus:  (6)  Miaow!  Miaow!  Miaow!  {Happier) 

Solo:  (7)  For  that’s  the  way  to  cure  a little  pussy  cat. 

Chorus:  (8)  Miaow!  Miaow!  Miaow!  {Satisfied) 

OBJECTIVES 

To  give  practice  in  the  enunciation  of  the  initial  con- 
sonant m;  to  develop  perception  of  the  rhyming  similari- 
ties in  bell,  well,  fat,  cat;  to  improve  enunciation  of  m, 
voiced  th,  short  a,  and  short  e as  they  occur  in  words. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

This  lesson  follows  the  lesson  on  the  auditory  percep- 
tion of  the  initial  consonant  m. 

1.  Say  the  poem  to  the  children. 
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Hearing  the 
rhythm 


Repeating  the 
refrain 


Choosing  best 
interpretation 


Pantomiming 


Interpreting 
solo  lines 


2.  Build  readiness  for  the  poem  and  stimulate  interest 
in  it  by  showing  the  pictures  on  page  63. 

3.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  discuss  the  actions  in  the 
picture  which  accompanies  each  section  of  the  poem. 

4.  Let  the  children  dramatize  the  story. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Listening.  Direct  the  children  to  listen  to  you  and 
to  watch  you  as  you  say  the  poem,  following  the  picture 
sequence  and  indicating  the  rhythm.  Convey  the  meaning 
of  the  rhyme  in  your  most  sincere  and  interesting  manner, 
as  you  show  them  the  rhythmic  action  of  tilting  the  head 
like  a pussy  cat. 

Note.  Be  sure  that  you  speak  clearly  and  precisely  and  be  careful 
to  avoid  singsong.  Remember  that  the  child  learns  by  imitation  and 
acquires  from  you  his  habits  of  speech.  Let  the  tone  of  your  voice  re- 
flect the  mood  of  the  rhyme  (happy,  coaxing,  demanding,  pleasant, 
cross,  humorous,  laughing,  teasing,  etc.). 

2.  Interpretation,  a.  Call  for  volunteers  to  repeat  the 
refrain  (Miaow!  Miaow!  Miaow!)  in  response  to  such 
questions  as  "How  do  you  think  the  pussy  cat  sounded 
when  she  tried  to  say  that  she  was  not  very  well  [coaxing]? 
How  did  she  feel  when  she  saw  the  bowl  of  mutton  fat 
[happier]?  How  did  she  feel  after  she  had  eaten  [satisfied]?" 

b.  Discuss  the  refrain,  then  choose  the  best  interpreta- 
tion for  each  occurrence  of  it,  letting  all  join  in  it  as  you 
repeat  the  rhyme.  For  variation,  when  you  say  the  solo 
lines,  change  the  normal  tone  of  your  voice  to  a whisper, 
returning  to  a medium,  a louder,  and  a softer  tone,  so  that 
the  children  may  discern  the  importance  of  voice  control. 

c.  Call  attention  to  the  rhythm.  At  this  time  the  chil- 
dren may  use  the  rhythmic  activity  of  tilting  their  heads 
to  one  side  as  a pussy  cat  would  tilt  her  head  when  she 
said,  "Miaow!  Miaow!  Miaow!” 

d.  Call  for  volunteers  to  discuss  and  interpret  the  solo 
lines,  as  you  did  for  the  interpretation  of  the  refrain.  Dis- 
cuss and  choose  the  best  interpretation  to  use. 
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Note.  Make  note  of  such  corrections  as  may  be  necessary  to  improve 
each  pupil’s  enunciation.  Make  these  corrections  as  unobtrusively  as 
possible,  allowing  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  swift  conduct  of  the 
lesson. 


Performing  in 
two  groups 


Correcting 
speech  errors 


Making  the 
sounds 


Building 

concepts 


e.  Divide  the  class  into  two  groups.  Let  one  group  per- 
form the  rhythmic  action  (tilting  the  head)  while  saying 
the  refrain;  let  the  other  group  say  the  other  lines.  They 
may  do  this  about  the  room  in  two’s  after  sufficient  prac- 
tice has  been  given.  The  first  group  would  say  lines  2,  4, 
6,  8;  the  second  group  would  say  the  other  lines. 

/.  Allow  the  groups  to  exchange  activities.  At  this  time 
the  groups  should  be  able  to  carry  on  without  your  voicing 
of  any  of  the  lines.  Should  you  discover  that  some  or  all 
of  the  children  are  slipping  back  into  careless  speech  habits, 
review  the  necessary  lines.  At  all  times  challenge  them  to 
use  proper  tones  of  voice.  Commend  each  performance 
and  give  as  much  practice  as  necessary. 

3.  Enunciation.  Give  directions  for  making  sounds  of  m, 
voiced  fb,  short  a,  and  short  e as  they  occur  in  words. 

a.  Give  practice  in  enunciating  the  consonant  m and 
voiced  fb  by  having  the  children  say  nonsense  syllables. 
Precede  each  vowel  used  by  the  consonant  to  be  practiced : 
mab,  mee,  mi,  mob,  moo.  Repeat  with  voiced  fb:  fbab,  fbee, 
fbi,  fbob,  fboo.  Make  the  syllables  tell  a story.  Say  them 
in  a gay,  staccato  rhythm,  emphasizing  a different  sylla- 
ble each  time  the  series  is  repeated. 

b.  Note  the  words  important  to  the  poem  and  give  prac- 
tice on  them,  using  each  one  in  a phrase  or  in  a sentence. 

c.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  identify  the  rhyming  words 
bell,  well]  fat,  cat. 


MASTERY  ACTIVITIES 

Choral  Speaking.  From  time  to  time  the  pupils  may 
wish  to  return  to  this  page  for  improving  their  performance 
or  for  enjoyment.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested: 

1.  Let  volunteers  repeat  the  rhyme,  inviting  other  chil- 
dren to  listen,  to  watch,  and  to  perform  the  rhythmic  ac- 
tion without  leaving  their  seats. 
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2.  Divide  the  class  into  two  groups,  inviting  one  group 
to  perform  the  rhythmic  action  about  the  room  while  the 
other  group,  remaining  seated,  speaks  the  rhyme.  Give 
each  child  a chance  to  participate  in  each  action. 

3.  Choose  especially  good  performers  to  demonstrate 
occasionally. 

Note.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  choral  speaking  of  a rhyme 
has  for  its  principal  purpose  the  conveying  of  meaning.  Choral  speaking 
is  also  a natural  medium  for  practicing  and  forming  correct,  pleasing 
habits  of  speech.  At  no  time,  however,  should  the  movement  or  enun- 
ciation drill  dominate  the  expression  of  the  words. 

Singing.  This  rhyme  may  very  well  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  a "Sing,  Then  Do”  exercise,  with  the  music  given  below. 


WHO’S  THAT  RINGING? 


(snap 


^ J 

tingers) 

P 1 

come  right  m and  I’ll  fix  you  quick  as  that!  Miadw!  Miaow!  Miaow! 
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Pages 
64  and  65 


Page  64 


Page  65 


Playing  the 
"Object"  game 


Page  66 


Playing  the 
"Finding”  game 


See  Differences 


OBJECTIVES 

See  the  objectives  for  pages  60  and  61. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Direct  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  each  row  and 
to  put  a cross  (X)  on  the  one  that  is  different. 

After  the  pupils  have  marked  the  page  independently, 
check  the  responses  and  discuss  the  way  in  which  the  ob- 
ject in  each  row  is  different,  emphasizing  big  and  little',  the 
little  dog,  the  little  flower,  the  little  house,  the  little  tree. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  And  the  picture  that  is  different  in 
each  row  and  mark  it. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Play  a game  of  choosing  big  and  little  objects  from 
a group  of  like  objects. 

2.  Vary  the  choices  from  one  object  different  out  of  four, 
to  one  out  of  five,  two  out  of  four,  two  out  of  five  objects. 


Hear  and  Say  [BEGINNING  SOUND  s 

DBJECTIVES 

See  the  objectives  for  page  62. 

INTRDDUCING  THE  LESSDN 

Call  attention  to  the  names  of  several  pupils  which 
begin  with  s:  Susan,  Sadie,  Sarah,  Sam,  etc. 

Play  the  "Finding”  game.  Show  pictures  of  objects  whose 
names  begin  with  «:  soap,  sand,  etc.  Put  the  pictures  in  a 
row  on  the  blackboard  ledge  and  say,  "lam  thinking  of  a 
picture  of  something  whose  name  begins  like  the  word  see” 
A pupil  selects  a picture  and  names  it;  if  his  choice  is 
correct,  he  asks  another  pupil  to  find  a picture  whose 
name  begins  like  that  of  the  one  he  has  chosen. 
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GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 


Identifying 
different  sounds 


Page  67 


On  page  66  guide  the  identification  of  each  picture. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Direct  the  pupils  to  mark  each  box  in  which  the  names 
of  the  objects  begin  with  the  same  sound  and  to  leave  un- 
marked each  box  in  which  the  names  of  the  objects  begin 
with  different  sounds.  The  names  which  begin  with  s are 
these:  picture  2,  sandwich,  saw,  picture  3,  soap,  seal', 
picture  6,  socks,  sand. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Choral- speaking  activity,  "Simple  Simon.”  See  the 
next  page. 


Say  and  Play 

Choral  Speaking.  Practice  on  initial  consonants. 


SllAPlE  SIMON 


All: 

Girls: 

Simple  Simon: 

Boys: 

Pieman: 

All: 

Simple  Simon: 


Simple  Simon  met  a pieman 
Going  to  the  fair; 

Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 

"Let  me  taste  your  ware.” 

{Eager  and  coaxing) 
Says  the  pieman  to  Simple  Simon, 

"Show  me  first  your  penny.”  {Haughty) 
Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 
"Indeed  I have  not  any.” 

{Dejected — turning  pockets  inside  out) 


OBJECTIVES 

See  the  objectives  for  page  63;  also,  to  practice  the 
enunciation  of  s,  p,  and  t as  they  occur  in  words;  to  per- 
ceive the  rhyming  similarities  in  fair,  ware;  penny,  any; 
Simon,  pieman. 
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Enrichment 

activity 


INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

This  lesson  should  follow  immediately  the  lesson  for 
page  66,  on  the  auditory  perception  of  the  initial  conso- 
nant s.  Follow  the  steps  in  the  procedure  given  for  page  63. 

1.  Study  the  pictures  and  discuss  the  actions. 

2.  Encourage  the  children  to  dramatize  the  story. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Listening.  Say  the  rhyme  as  the  pupils  watch  and 
listen.  Take  care  not  to  let  your  voice  drop  at  the  end  of 
lines  1 and  3. 

2.  Interpretation,  a.  Repeat  the  rhyme,  letting  the 
children  supply  the  conversational  parts. 

b.  Decide  how  the  conversational  lines  should  be  said: 
line  4,  coaxing;  line  6,  haughty  or  practical;  line  8, 
dejected. 

c.  Continue  with  the  interpretation  of  the  narrative 
parts. 

d.  Divide  the  class  into  two  groups,  one  to  say  the  nar- 
rative parts,  the  other  the  conversational  parts. 

e.  Have  the  groups  exchange  activities. 

3.  Enunciation,  a.  Give  practice  in  saying  the  conso- 
nant s;  also,  stress  the  full  enunciation  of  t in  taste  and  of 
p in  pieman. 

b.  Ask  the  pupils  to  identify  the  rhyming  words  in  the 
poem:  fair,  ware;  penny,  any;  Simon,  pieman. 

c.  Explain  the  meanings  of  the  words  important  to  the 
rhyme  (for  example,  pieman,  ware,  indeed)  and  let  the 
pupils  practice  saying  them  in  phrases  or  sentences. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Teach  the  third  stanza  of  "Simple  Simon”  and  have  the 
children  pantomime  it.  Two  children  may  act  the  stanza, 
one  being  Simon,  the  other  a child  describing  him.  Stress 
the  rhyming  words  whale  and  pail. 

Simple  Simon  went  a-fishing 
For  to  catch  a whale; 

All  the  water  he  could  find 
Was  in  his  mother’s  pail! 
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Pages 
68  and  69 


See  DiflPerences 


[ONE  EXTERNAL  PART 
MISSING 


Page  68 
Page  69 

Extra  practice 

Story  to  enjoy 


OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  visual  discrimination  for  smaller  details  in 
pictures;  to  further  the  ability  to  follow  directions;  to 
give  practice  in  the  use  of  school  tools. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

Direct  the  children  to  look  at  the  first  picture  in  the 
first  row,  then  at  the  other  pictures  in  the  row,  and  find 
the  picture  that  is  different. 

Discuss  what  the  children  can  do  to  make  the  different 
bunny  look  like  tne  other  two  (draw  an  ear).  Direct  the 
pupils  to  give  the  bunny  an  ear  to  make  him  look  like  the 
other  two.  Say,  ''Make  the  bunnies  look  alike.” 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Direct  the  children  to  follow  the  same  procedure  for 
each  of  the  other  rows  on  the  page.  Check  the  work  and 
proceed  to  page  69. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  first  picture  in  each  row, 
find  the  picture  in  the  row  that  is  different,  then  make  it 
look  like  the  first  one. 

Give  no  further  help. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  For  children  who  have  difficulty  in  this  type  of  visual 
discrimination,  make  up  similar  hectographed  pictures  con- 
taining details  of  different  sizes  in  order  to  discover  at 
what  point  the  pupil  fails  to  discriminate  between  simi- 
larities and  differences. 

2.  Read  to  the  children  The  Four  Little  Bunnies,  by 
Henry  Whittier  Frees  (Rand  McNally  & Company). 
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Page  70 


Hear  and  Say 


[BEGINNING  SOUND  p 


Page  71 


OBJECTIVES 

See  the  objectives  for  page  62. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Have  the  pupils  identify  the  pictures;  then  direct  them 
to  draw  a line  under  each  box  in  which  both  the  names  of 
the  objects  begin  with  the  same  sound  as  pie. 

The  names  which  begin  with  p are  these:  picture  1,  pie, 
pencil;  picture  3,  pen,  pin;  picture  6,  pig,  pear;  picture  7, 
pony,  puppy. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Proceed  at  once  to  the  choral-speaking  practice  of  the 
next  lesson,  for  enunciating  the  consonant  p. 


Say  and  Play 

Choral  Speaking.  Practice  on  the  initial  consonant  p. 
PAT-A-CAKE 

Pat-a-cake,  pat-a-cake,  baker’s  man! 

So  1 will,  master,  as  fast  as  I can. 

Pat  it,  and  prick  it,  and  mark  it  with  T, 

Put  it  in  the  oven  for  Tommy  and  me. 

OBJECTIVES 

See  the  objectives  for  page  63;  also,  to  practice  the 
enunciation  of  p,  b,  t,  k,  short  o,  and  long  e as  they  occur 
in  words;  to  perceive  the  rhyming  words  man,  pan’,  T, 
me’,  to  give  practice  in  rhythmic  action — patting  hands. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Follow  the  steps  in  the  procedure  given  for  page  63  and 
page  67. 
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GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Listening  and  Rhythm,  a.  Say  the  rhyme,  accenting 
the  strong  beats  by  "patting  a cake”  while  the  children 
listen  and  watch. 

h.  Repeat  the  jingle  while  the  children  "pat  the  cake.” 

2.  Interpretation,  a.  Volunteers  say  the  poem  and  per- 
form the  rhythmic  action — patting  hands. 

b.  Discuss  the  tone  of  voice  to  be  used  in  each  line  of 
the  poem:  line  1,  asking  the  baker  politely  to  do  some- 
thing for  you;  lines  2-4,  the  baker’s  answer. 

c.  Pantomime.  Line  1:  group  1 bends  toward  group  2 
to  mark  the  strong  beats.  Line  2:  group  2 moves  fore- 
finger of  right  hand  to  mark  the  strong  beats.  Line  3: 
group  1 pats,  pricks  (moves  two  fingers  down  to  represent 
a fork),  for  the  first  two  beats,  then  pretends  to  make  a 
large  T in  the  air  for  the  last  two  beats.  (Make  the  ver- 
tical line  of  the  T on  the  third  beat  and  the  horizontal  line 
on  the  fourth  beat.) 

3.  Enunciation,  a.  Ask  the  children  to  supply  the  rhym- 
ing words  without  breaking  rhythm  as  you  say  the  jingle. 

b.  Isolate  the  words  important  to  the  rhyme  and  prac- 
tice saying  them  in  phrases. 

4.  Choral  Speaking.  By  groups  accompanied  by  panto- 
mime or  "patting”  alone:  Lines  1 and  3;  "patting”  in 
pairs:  Lines  2 and  4;  or  "patting”  in  two  groups:  Group  1: 
Lines  1,  3,  4;  Group  2:  Line  2. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Extra  practice  Recall  the  jingle  "Pease-Porridge  Hot”  for  further  prac- 
tice on  the  consonant  p,  rhythmic  action  (clapping),  and 
choral  speaking. 


Pages  See  DiflFerences 

72  and  73  objective 

To  develop  the  ability  to  perceive  internal  differences 
in  pictures. 
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Page  72 


Page  73 


Page  74 


Page  75 


DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

"Look  at  the  first  picture  in  the  first  row;  then  look  at 
the  other  pictures  in  the  row.  Find  the  one  that  is  differ- 
ent. Make  it  look  like  the  other  two.  Do  the  same  for 
rows  2,  3,  and  4.” 

"On  this  page  there  are  four  pictures  in  a row.  Look  at 
the  first  picture  in  the  first  row;  then  look  at  the  other 
pictures  in  the  row.  Find  the  one  that  is  different.  Make 
it  look  like  the  other  three.  Do  the  same  for  rows  2,  3, 
and  4.” 


Hear  and  Say  [BEGINNING  SOUND  b 

PROCEDURE 

Follow  the  plan  given  for  pages  62,  66,  and  70.  The 
names  to  be  identified  are  these:  picture  1,  boat,  bus;  pic- 
ture 2,  bone,  beet;  picture  4,  bat,  ball;  picture  5,  bell,  bicycle; 
picture  8,  boy,  bee. 


Say  and  Play 

Choral  Speaking.  Practice  on  initial  consonant  b. 
BUMPETY,  BUMP! 

Chorus:  Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump! 

Solo:  I rode  my  pony  one  day. 

Chorus:  Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump! 

Solo:  He  started  to  gallop  away. 

Chorus:  Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump! 

Solo:  I hope  that  no  one  will  tell 

Chorus:  That  bumpety,  Bumpety,  BUMP! 
You  could  not  ride  very  well. 


OBJECTIVES 

See  the  objectives  for  page  63;  also,  to  give  practice  in 
enunciation  of  b,  p,  and  f as  they  occur  in  words;  to  prac- 
tice perception  for  the  rhyming  words  day,  away;  tell,  well; 
to  give  practice  in  rhythmic  action  of  galloping. 
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PROCEDURE 


Pages 
76  and 


Page  76 


Page  77 

Matching  word 
blocks 


Page  78 


Follow  the  plan  given  for  pages  63,  67,  and  71. 


See  Likenesses  (WORD  BLOCKS 

OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  visual  discrimination  of  the  configuration  of 
words;  to  introduce  the  activity  of  matching  pictures  by 
drawing  a diagonal  connecting  line;  to  improve  the  ability 
to  follow  directions. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

Direct  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  drawing  at  the  top  of 
the  first  column,  then  to  look  in  the  next  column  and  find 
a drawing  that  looks  just  like  it,  and  then  to  draw  a line 
between  the  objects. 

Show  the  pupils  that  the  first  one  is  done  for  them  and 
that  they  are  to  trace  the  broken  line.  Supervise  this  ac- 
tivity; then  direct  the  pupils  to  proceed  independently. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  first  drawing,  to  draw 
a line  under  it,  and  then  to  find  another  drawing  in  that 
row  that  is  just  like  the  first  drawing  and  to  draw  a line 
under  it.  Draw  a line  under  each  of  the  two  objects  which 
are  alike  in  each  row. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

For  further  practice  in  word  blocking  and  in  matching 
word  blocks,  see  Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty,  p.  47. 


Hear  and  Say  [BEGINNING  SOUND  t 

PROCEDURE 

Follow  the  plan  given  for  pages  62,  66,  70,  and  74.  The 
words  to  be  tested  are  these:  picture  1,  tie,  table;  picture  2, 
turtle,  tiger;  picture  5,  tent,  tail;  picture  7,  telephone,  tire; 
picture  8,  top,  turkey. 
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Choral-speaking 
practice  for  t 


Page  7& 


Creative  drawing 
for  best  ending 
for  story 


RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Teach  and  develop  one  of  the  following  rhymes  as 
suggested  for  pages  63  and  67. 

TIPPY,  TIPPY,  TIPTOE 
Tippy,  tippy,  tiptoe. 

Here  we  go. 

Tippy,  tippy,  tiptoe. 

To  and  fro. 

Tippy,  tippy,  tiptoe, 

Through  the  house. 

Tippy,  tippy,  tiptoe. 

Quiet  as  a mouse. 

TICK-TOCK 

The  great  tall  clock  in  the  hall,  {Dignified) 

The  grandfather’s  clock  of  them  all. 

Goes  {Pause)  tick^ — ^tock — tick — tock.  {Slow) 

{Children  supply  refrain) 
And  Mother’s  little  clock  on  the  shelf  {Gay) 

Goes  {Pause)  tick-tock,  tick-tock,  tick-tock.  {Faster) 

But  Father’s  little  watch  in  his  pocket 

Goes  {Pause)  ticky,  ticky,  ticky,  ticky,  tocket.  {Fastest) 


Tell  the  Story  [LANGUAGE  GROWTH 

OBJECTIVES 

See  the  objectives  for  page  36. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Direct  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  two  pictures  in  the  top 
row  and  think  what  the  children  are  doing,  then,  in  the 
space  below,  to  draw  and  color  the  place  to  which  they 
think  the  children  will  go. 

Allow  the  pupils  to  proceed  independently. 

After  they  have  finished,  lead  them  to  discuss  their 
drawings  and  to  choose  the  best  endings  of  the  story  for 
pasting  on  the  bulletin  board. 
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Page  80 


See  Differences 


(COLOR  WORDS 


Matching  color 
words 


Page  81 


Page  82 


OBJECTIVES 

See  the  objectives  for  pages  60  and  61. 

DIRECTED  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

Direct  the  pupils  to  find  one  picture  in  the  first  row  that 
is  different  from  the  other  three  and  put  a cross  (X)  under  it. 
Direct  them  to  do  the  same  with  the  other  rows  on  the  page. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Review  the  presentation  of  colors  and  color  words  in 
Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty.  See  this  Manual,  pp.  65  and  69. 

Hear  and  Say  [BEGINNING  SOUND  d 

PROCEDURE 

Follow  the  plan  given  for  pages  70,  74,  and  78.  The 
words  to  be  tested  are  these:  picture  1,  doll,  door;  pictures, 
dish,  duck;  picture  5,  dog,  deer;  picture  8,  doughnut,  donkey. 

Say  and  Play 

Choral  Speaking.  Practice  on  initial  consonant  d. 

DICKORY  DICKORY,  DOCK 
All:  Dickory  Dickory,  Dock, 

Group  1:  The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock; 

Group  2:  The  clock  struck  one,  the  mouse  ran  down. 
All:  Dickory  Dickory,  Dock. 

Group  3:  A few  children  repeat  "tick-tock”  briskly  in 
a whisper  throughout  the  rhyme. 

See  Rhythmic  Activities  for  the  World  of  Music,  p.  13 
(Ginn  and  Company)  for  the  rhythmic  action  and  music 
for  this  rhyme. 

OBJECTIVES 

See  the  objectives  for  page  63;  also,  to  give  practice  in 
the  enunciation  of  d and  k,  of  the  ou  sound  in  mouse  and 
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Pages 

83-90 


Page  83 

Page  84 


down,  of  short  / in  dickory,  and  of  short  o in  dock  and 
clock',  to  develop  perception  for  the  rhyming  words  dock, 
clock’,  to  give  practice  on  the  rhythmic  action  of  using  the 
uplifted  forefinger  as  a pendulum  to  mark  the  strong  beats. 

INTRODUCING  THE  LESSON 

See  "Introducing  the  Lesson”  for  page  63. 

GUIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

See  "Guided  Development”  for  pages  63,  67,  and  71. 

Summary  Tests  of  Skills 

The  following  pages  in  Games  to  Play  contain  tests  of 
the  several  skills  covered  by  the  activities  in  the  book: 

Page  83:  See  Differences 
Pages  84,  85:  Classification 
Pages  86,  87 : Which  Rhyme? 

Pages  88,  89:  Beginning  Sounds 
Page  90:  See  Likenesses 

After  giving  the  directions  for  doing  each  test,  allow  the 
children  to  proceed  independently. 

SEE  DIFFERENCES 

Direct  the  pupils  to  make  the  two  objects  in  each  box 
on  this  page  look  alike. 

CLASSIFICATION 

It  may  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  prepare  for  this 
exercise  by  giving  practice  on  the  blackboard  in  matching 
with  diagonal  lines  and  by  discussing  briefly  the  names 
given  to  animal  mothers;  for  example,  mare  (and  colt), 
hen  (and  chickens).  Make  sure  that  the  pupils  have  at 
hand  their  red  and  blue  crayons. 

Test  1.  Direct  the  pupils  to  draw  a line  from  each 
mother  to  her  baby. 

Test  2.  Direct  the  pupils  to  put  a red  X under  each 
baby  that  has  a coat  of  hair;  to  put  a blue  X under  each 
baby  that  has  feathers. 
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Page  85 


CLASSIFICATION 


Direct  the  pupils  to  put  in  each  row  an  X over  the  pic- 
ture that  does  not  belong  there. 


Pages 
86  and  87 


WHICH  RHYME?  [auditory  perception 

Direct  the  pupils  to  start  with  the  first  picture  in  the 
left  column,  say  the  name  of  the  picture  to  themselves, 
and  then  find  the  picture  in  the  right  column  whose  name 
rhymes  with  the  name  of  the  first  picture;  then  direct 
them  to  draw  a line  from  each  word  picture  in  the  left 
column  to  the  word  picture  in  the  right  column  that  rhymes 
with  it. 


Pages 
88  and  89 


HEAR  AND  SAY  [beginning  sounds 

Direct  the  pupils  to  match  the  objects  whose  names 
begin  with  the  same  sound  by  drawing  a line  from  each 
picture  in  the  left  column  to  the  picture  in  the  right  col- 
umn whose  name  begins  with  the  same  sound. 


Page  90 


SEE  LIKENESSES  [match  and  color 

Direct  the  pupils  to  make  the  objects  in  the  larger  picture 
look  like  the  small  pictures  in  the  row  at  the  top  of  the  page. 


RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  recall  the  Sing,  Then  Do 
activities  in  this  book,  to  select  the  one  they  like  best  and 
the  group  they  would  like  to  have  present  it. 

2.  Have  each  child  look  back  over  his  drawing  and 
matching  activities  and  observe  his  progress  in  neatness 
and  accuracy.  If  there  are  activities  he  would  like  to  do 
again,  let  him  work  with  other  pupils  who  need  practice 
in  visual  discrimination. 

3.  Similarly,  let  the  pupils  who  have  been  slow  in  per- 
ceiving rhymes  review  the  Which  Rhyme  and  Hear  and 
Say  activities,  and  practice  in  small  groups. 

4.  Let  all  the  pupils  recall  the  stories  told  in  pictures 
under  Look  and  Tell  activities  and  choose  the  ones  they 
would  like  to  hear  or  tell  again. 
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II.  SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT 
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IX.  PUBLISHERS’  INDEX 


The  following  index  includes  the  name  and  address  of  every 
publisher  mentioned  in  this  manual  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

Allyn  & Bacon,  50  Beacon  Street,  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 
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D.  C. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
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Binfords  & Mort,  Graphic  Arts  Building,  102  N.  W.  Ninth  Street,  Portland  9, 
Oregon. 

C.  C.  Birchard  and  Company,  285  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  730  North  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis  7,  Indiana. 
Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

The  Bruce  Publishng  Company,  400  North  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  525  West  120th 
Street,  New  York  27,  New  York. 

Cadmus  Books  (Division  of  E.  M.  Hale  and  Company),  320  South  Barstow  Street, 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 

California  Curriculum  Commission,  California  State  Department  of  Education, 
Sacramento,  California. 

California  Test  Bureau,  5916  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  28,  California. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  51  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 

The  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd.,  312  Main  Street,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

Claremont  College,  Claremont,  California. 

William  Collins  Sons  & Co.,  Ltd.,  425  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
F.  E.  Compton  & Company,  1000  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 
Comstock  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  2 West  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
The  John  Day  Company,  62  West  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Stephen  Da  ye  Press,  Inc.,  105  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10,  New  York. 

Dial  Press,  Inc.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

Didier,  Publishers,  660  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  21,  New  York. 

Dodd,  Mead  & Company,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
Doubleday  & Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

Duell,  Sloan  & Pearce,  Inc.,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  Inc.,  300  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 
Educational  Publishers,  Inc.,  122  North  Seventh  Street,  St.  Louis  1,  Missouri. 
Educational  Publishing  Corporation,  Leroy  Avenue,  Darien,  Connecticut. 
Educational  Records  Bureau,  437  West  59th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
Educational  Test  Bureau,  720  Washington  Avenue  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota. 
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Encylop/EDIA  Britannic  a,  Inc.,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
Expression  Company,  Magnolia,  Massachusetts. 

Farrar-Straus  and  Company,  Inc.,  53  East  34th  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division,  35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1, 
Illinois. 

Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  56-62  Cooper  Square,  New  York  3,  New  York. 

Follett  Publishing  Company,  1255  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 
Garden  City  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

Garrard  Press,  119-123  West  Park  Avenue,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Statler  Office  Building,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 
Greenberg,  Publisher,  201  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

Grosset  & Dunlap,  Inc.,  1107  Broadway  at  24th  Street,  New  York  10,  New  York. 
E.  M.  Hale  and  Company,  320  South  Barstow  Street,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
Harper  & Brothers,  49  East  33d  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

Hastings  House,  Publishers,  Inc.,  41  East  50th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  285  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts. 
Holiday  House,  Inc.,  8 West  13th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  Inc.,  257  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 
Horn  Book,  Inc.,  248  Boylston  Street,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2 Park  Street,  Boston  7,  Massachusetts. 

Bruce  Humphries,  Inc.,  30  Winchester  Street,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts. 
International  Publishers  Co.,  Inc.,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York. 

International  Textbook  Company,  1001  Wyoming  Avenue,  Scranton  9,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Homewood,  Baltimore  18,  Maryland. 

Johnson  Publishing  Company,  105  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  8,  New  York. 
Keystone  View  Company,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

Thomas  F.  Kyle,  202  Glenwood  Avenue,  Leonia,  New  Jersey. 

Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.,  221  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  227-231  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston  6,  Massachusetts. 
Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  Inc.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York. 
Lothrop,  Lee  & Shepard  Co.,  Inc.,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York. 

Lyons  and  Carnahan,  2500  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago.  16,  Illinois. 

Medill  McBride  Company,  200  East  37th  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  330  West  42d  Street,  New  York  18,  New 
York. 

David  McKay  Company,  606-608  South  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia  6,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
Macrae-Smith  Company,  225  South  15th  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pennsylvania. 

G.  & C.  Merriam  Company,  Publishers,  47  Federal  Street,  Springfield  2,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  Inc.,  400  South  Front  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 
Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  8 West  40th  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York. 
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Minton,  Balch  & Co.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons),  2 West  45th  Street,  New  York  19, 
New  York. 

William  Morrow  and  Company,  Inc.,  425  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York. 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Thomas  Nelson  & Sons,  385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

Newson  & Company,  72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  110  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn  2,  New 
York. 

New  York  Conservation  Foundation,  30  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  New 
York. 

New  York  World-Telegram,  125  Barclay  Street,  New  York  15,  New  York. 
Noble  and  Noble,  Inc.,  67  Irving  Place,  New  York  3,  New  York. 

W.  W.  Norton  & Company,  Inc.,  101  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York. 

Ohio  State  University,  University  Press,  Derby  Hall,  Columbus  10,  Ohio. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansville,  New  York. 

Oxford  University  Press,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

The  Platt  & Munk  Company,  Inc.,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

Public  School  Publishing  Company,  509-513  North  East  Street,  Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  2 West  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

RCA  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  Education  Department,  Camden,  New 
Jersey. 

Rand,  McNally  & Company,  536  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

Random  House,  Inc.,  457  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 

Reynal  & Hitchcock,  Inc.  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company),  383  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

Rinehart  & Company,  Inc.,  232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

The  Ronald  Press  Company,  15  East  26th  Street,  New  York  10,  New  York. 

Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1911  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Benj.  H.  Sanborn  & Co.,  221  East  20th  Street,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 

G.  SCHIRMER,  Inc.,  3 East  43d  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

William  R.  Scott,  Inc.,  8 West  13th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  433  East  Erie  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

Sheed  & Ward,  Inc.,  830  Broadway,  New  York  3,  New  York. 

Silver,  Burdett  Company,  Everett  Building,  45  East  17th  Street,  New  York  3, 
New  York. 

Simon  & Schuster,  Inc.,  1230  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

The  L.  W.  Singer  Company,  249-259  West  Erie  Boulevard,  Syracuse  2,  New  York. 
Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  California. 

The  Studio  Publications,  Inc.,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  4,  California. 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

University  of  Minnesota  Press,  10  Nicholson  Hall,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. 
University  of  Missouri  Press,  Columbus,  Missouri. 
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University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Box  510,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
University  Publishing  Company,  1126  Q Street,  Lincoln  1,  Nebraska. 

The  Vanguard  Press,  424  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  250  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York. 
The  Viking  Press,  18  East  48th  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.,  609  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 
Frederick  Warne  & Co.,  Inc.,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
Webster  Publishing  Company,  1800-1808  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis  3,  Mis- 
souri. 

The  Westminster  Press,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania. 
Wheeler  Publishing  Company,  2831  S.  Park  Way,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 

Albert  Whitman  & Company,  560  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

Whitman  Publishing  Company,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 
Whittlesey  House  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.),  330  West  42d  Street, 
New  York  18,  New  York. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950-972  University  Avenue,  New  York  52,  New  York. 
The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  Winston  Building,  1010  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 
7,  Pennsylvania. 

World  Book  Company,  313  Park  Hill  Avenue,  Yonkers  5,  New  York. 

The  World  Publishing  Company,  107  West  43d  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York. 
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INDEX 


Activities,  8,  48;  coloring,  59,  66-69,  97, 
132,  199-200,  206,  220,  235;  composing 
stories,  54,  55,  56,  76,  78,  79,  92,  105, 
117,  118,  122,  123,  129,  130,  132,  144, 
168,  171,  180,  182,  190,  191,  216;  cooky 
party,  137;  creative  art  exhibit,  74; 
drawing,  56,  62,  74,  76,  85,  89,  92,  95,  97, 
101,  102,  104,  118,  120,  123,  132,  165, 
167,  169,  174,  180,  183,  184,  200,  203, 
204,235;  farm  activities,  120;  home  ac- 
tivity, 172, 174;  honey  party,  189;  jigsaw 
puzzle,  113;  library  corner,  113,  118; 
making  sequence  picture  stories,  65,  79; 
pantomiming,  82,  94-95.  119-120,  158, 
161,  164,  177,  193,  195,  202,  211,  214, 
217,  224,  229,  232;  playhouse,  93; 
posters,  93,  104,  120;  riddles,  84,  181, 
193,  195,  196,  221;  scrapbooks,  93; 
store  activity,  207;  using  school  tools, 
108,  109,  113,  129,  132,  138,  189,  208. 
See  Charts,  Choral  speaking.  Dramatiza- 
tion, Games,  Picture  interpretation 
Rhythmic  movement.  Songs 
Association  of  meanings  and  printed  sym- 
bols, 56,  69,  128-129,  130,  132,  135, 
136,  138,  170,  218 

Attitudes,  association  of,  with  reading 
abilities,  5-6,  159;  development  of 
good  social  attitudes,  5,  6,  7,  21,  68,  74, 

83,  113,  118,  207;  health,  211 
Auditory  perception,  16-17,  34,  40,  148;.' 

of  animal  noises  and  common  sounds, 

84,  85-88,  97,  179,  180;  of  direction  of 
sound,  165,  171;  of  rhyming  sounds, 
106-107,  110-112,  158,  163,  176,  188, 
192,  193,  194,  I967I97,  198,  201,  203, 
211,  212,  213,  217*,  225,  228,  229;  of 
voice  inflections,  160,  162,  165,  229 

Basic  reading  program,  aims  of,  3;  charac- 
teristics of,  3-12;  objectives  of,  29-37; 
organization  of,  13-27;  reasons  for 
extension  of,  146;  sample  lesson  plan, 
43;  use  of  texts,  44-46 
Bibliography  for  Teachers,  239-245 
Book,  handling  of,  52,  113,  166 


Bulletin-board  displays,  68,  74,  104,  116, 
132,  136,  138,  144,  180,  235 

Cards,  name,  134,  135;  picture,  128,  130, 
132,  136,  138,  140,  169;  word,  128,  130, 

132,  136,  138,  140,  170 

Character  training,  5-6,  7,  21,  68,  74,  83, 
113,  118,  207 

Charts,  color,  69,  99;  "Community- 
Helpers,”  190,  192,  195,  197,  198,  200, 
202,  204;  method  of  making,  57,  182- 
183;  miscellaneous,  56,  65,  98,  104,  116, 

133,  168,  169-170,  180,  182,  184,  187, 
189,  190,  191,  203,  205,  207,  208;  news- 
paper, 95 

Check  lists,  for  reading  readiness,  40-42; 

of  skills  developed,  142-143,  237 
Choral  speaking,  objectives  of,  152-153; 
practice  in,  223-226,  228-229,  231- 
232,  233,  235,  237;  readiness  exercise 
for,  202 

Classifying  and  generalizing,  65,  69,  72, 
93,  98,  99,  104,  116,  128-129,  169-170, 
180,  182,  187,  189,  190,  191,  192,  195, 
197,  198,  200,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206, 
207,  208 

Colors,  teaching  of,  66-69,  97,  99,  198, 

206,  215,  236 

Concept  building,  32-33,  147;  directional, 
62-63,  166,  213,  214,  215;  making 
associations,  84,  93,  128,  130,  132,  137, 
138,  204,  208,  212;  word  meanings, 
65-69,  70-72,  73-74,  75,  82,  89,  99, 103, 
104,  106,  119,  136-137,  167,  168,  175- 
176,  179,  183,  184,  192,  198,  201,  203, 

207,  217,  222,  225,  229 

Consonant  sounds,  making  the,  149-152. 
See  Speech  training 

Context  clues,  use  of,  17,  64,  75,  96,  107, 
201 

Diagnosis,  of  eye  and  hand  co-ordination, 
60-61;  of  eye  defects,  125,  140,  230; 
of  hearing  defects.  111;  of  individual 
abilities,  36-37;  of  left-handedness,  56; 
of  reading  readiness,  36-39,  43,  125;  of 
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speech  defects,  22-23;  of  symbol  mem- 
ory, 124,  140 

Discussion,  53,  73,  97,  101,  113,  122,  137, 
138,  160,  162,  170,  174,  202,  208,  212, 
219,  224 

Dramatization,  64,  117,  168,  171,  180, 
182,  183,  190,  191,  200,  207,  229 

Drawing.  See  Activities 

Evaluation,  11,  23-24.  See  Check  lists 
and  Tests 

Eye  progression,  55,  58,  59,  62,  63,  64,  66, 
68,  75-76,  81,  159,  165-166,  170,  172, 
178,  199,  208,  218 

Folk  literature,  development  of  interest  in, 
117,  118,  137 

Following  directions,  59,  64,  66,  70,  73, 

86,  89,  99,  104,  108,  124,  136,  139-140, 
174,  205,  208,  209,  218-219 

Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty,  introducing,  51- 
52;  lesson  plans,  51-144;  teaching  of, 
46-49 

Games,  for  auditory  perception,  85-86, 

87,  161,  162,  165,  171,  193,  195,  196, 
197,  217,  221,  222,  227;  for  kinesthetic 
training,  81,  82,  95,  100,  177,  213,  215; 
for  language  growth  and  concept  build- 
ing, 84,  85,  104,  169,  170,  196;  for 
visual  discrimination,  71,  72,  74,  100, 
102,  125-126,  135,  172,  173,  220,  227 

Games  to  Play,  introducing,  159;  lesson 
plans,  157-237;  nature  of,  146-153; 
teaching  of,  155 

Grouping,  at  pre-reading  stage,  45-46; 
for  songs,  161,  189,  193,  195,  202,  225 

Ideas,  reception  and  expression  of,  22 

Individualization,  12,  24-27,  36-37;  for 
immature  children,  52,  62-63,  68,  78, 
102,  124-125,  132,  173,  230;  procedures 
and  devices,  26-27 

Kinesthetic  training  (motor  co-ordination), 
35-36,  58,  59-61,  67-68,  71,  80-83,  89, 
94-95,  99,  115-116;  "railroad”-kines- 
thetic  tracing,  128,  130,  131,  132,  139; 
tracing,  59-61,  62,  89,  108,  109,  166, 


178;  word  blocking,  124,  134-135,  139, 
234.  See  Activities,  coloring,  drawing, 
pantomiming,  using  school  tools 

Labels,  56,  69,  135,  138,  169,  170,  218 

Language  growth,  21-22,  31-32,  147; 
creative  thinking,  121,  122,  141,  219, 
224,  235;  reading  picture  sequences, 
75,  76,  77,  79,  92,  116-118,  121,  122, 
168,  180,  182,  190,  191,  204,  216;  title, 
choice  of,  168, 171, 180, 182, 190, 191, 207 

Left-handedness,  detection  of,  56 

Lesson  plans,  organization  of,  43,  46-49; 
sample,  43;  summary  of  skills  devel- 
oped in,  142-143,  237 

Literary  appreciation,  20-21,  65.  See 
Stories  to  enjoy 

Manuscript  writing,  95,  128, 130,  131,  135, 
139 

Markers,  173,  183,  186,  187,  218 

Matching,  71,  99,  100,  111,  124-125,  134, 
135,  139,  140,  172,  173,  184,  187,  197, 
198,  199,  205,  209,  210,  212,  218-219, 
220,  222,  228,  231,  234,  236-237 

Memory  training,  63,  100-101,  102,  120, 
126,  130,  142,  168,  180,  182,  184,  190, 
191-192,  212 

Motor  co-ordination.  See  Kinesthetic 
training 

Nursery  rhymes,  Bumpety,  Bump!  233; 
Dickory  Dickory,  Dock,  236;  Hey! 
Diddle,  Diddle,  105-106;  Higgledy, 
Piggledy,  110;  Humpty  Dumpty,  107; 
Old  Mother  Hubbard,  63-64;  Pat-a- 
Cake,  231;  Pease-Porridge  Hot,  65; 
Simple  Simon,  228-229;  The  Three 
Little  Kittens,  184;  Tippy,  Tippy,  Tip- 
toe, 235 

Orientation,  31;  finding  the  page  and 
following  lesson  plans,  159,  163;  with 
school  tools,  55,  56,  59,  66,  74,  108,  166, 
198-199.  See  Eye  progression  and 
Following  directions 

Picture  interpretation,  53-54,  55-56,  58, 
64,  73,  78,  81,  91-92,  94,  103,  119,  127, 
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130,  131,  . 

168,  170-1..,  x/u,  i/y-180,  181,  183, 
186,  188,  189-190,  191,  193,  195,  202, 
206,  211,  213-214,  216,  219 

Reading  readiness,  check  list  for,  40-42; 
diagnosis  of,  38-39;  elements  of,  10, 
14,  15,  37,  38;  tests  of,  38-39,  237; 
\ use  of  texts,  44-46,  155 

\ Rhythmic  movement,  development  of,  65, 
177,  189,  193,  195,  202,  211,  213,  224, 
226,  231-232 

Songs,  Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep,  216;  Deedle, 
Deedle,  Dumpling,  210;  Here  We  Go 
round  the  Mulberry  Bush,  93-94;  Hick- 
ety-Pickety,  188;  Now  We  Dance  Looby 
Loo,  80-81;  Oats,  Peas,  Beans,  and 
Barley  Grow,  118-119;  Rap-a-Tap-Tap, 
162;  Rock-a-Bye,  Baby,  157;  Song  of 
the  Bells,  87;  The  Famous  Duke  of  York, 
175;  This  Old  Man,  200;  To  Market,  to 
Market,  192;  To  the  Barbershop,  194; 
Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramping,  213;  Who's 
That  Ringing?  226 
Speech-analysis  chart,  23 
Speech  training,  22, 64-65, 106, 148;  correc- 
ting errors  in  speech,  225;  enunciation. 


1 

xoy,  161,  163,  164,  169,  176,  188-189, 
193,  194,  201,  211,  213,  216,  221,  223, 

225,  228,  229,  231,  232,  234,  235,  237; 

making  the  consonant  sounds,  149-152; 
principles  of,  148-149 

Stories  to  enjoy,  137,  172,  178,  180,  183, 

184,  187,  189,  190,  193,  200,  203,  204, 

230 

Story  period,  79 

Tests,  of  intelligence  and  ability,  39;  of 
reading  readiness,  237 

Visual  discrimination,  16,  33-34,  148; 
seeing  likenesses  and  differences,  67-69, 
70-72,  73,  74,  84,  102,  104,  108,  124- 
125,  126,  134-135,  136,  139-140,  172, 
173,  184,  187,  205,  220,  221,  227,  230, 
233.  See  Matching 

Visual  memory,  training  in,  102,  125-126, 
134,  173 

Vocabulary  building,  11,  15,  36,  148; 
five  basic  words,  128-129,  130,  131,  132, 
136,  138-140 


Work-type  reading,  abilities  necessary  for, 
17-20 
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